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W! are proud of the quality of materials we use in Ironclad Incubators. 
Some manufacturers don’t tell you how their incubators are made. WE 
re ¢ 1 wit] 


We t 1 to . Ire | Incubators are made of ¢ ornia Redwood lined 
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Don’t Class This Big All-Galvanized- Covered 
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Separator for the'Same Mone 
4 


HE FARMER who buys a 
De Laval this year will get 
bigger and better value for his 
money than ever before. 


Not only will he get a better 
machine, a simpler machine, 
a machine that will skim even 
closer than any previous De Laval, but he 
will get a machine of larger capacity 

And the price has not been imcreased one cent. 


Just think what that means to ¢ow owners in the 
face of rising prices on almost everything else the 
farmer has to buy, including other cream separators 


Only the tremendous volumeof De Laval salesmakes 
it possible to give the farmer morefor his money when 


other are giving jess 


The NEW DeLaval is the culmination of nearly forty 
years of experience and development by the largest and 
oldest cream separator concern in theworld.it represents 


The greatest improvement in separator 
construction in the last thirty years 


If you are trying to get along without a cream sep- 
arator, or with a half-worn-out or unreliable machine 
why not get a NEW De Laval NOW and stop your 
cream waste? You don’t need to count the cost, be- 
cause the De Laval will soon pay for itself 


There is a De Laval agent near you who will b 
glad to explain all the improvements and advantages 
of the NEW De Laval, and who will set and start a 
machine for you on your farm and let you try it for 
yourself, 

If you haven’t the spare eash right now, that need 
not stand in the way of your having the use of a NEW 
De Laval the rest of the winter. We have an arrange- 
ment with De Laval agents which makes it possible 
for any reputable farmer to secure a De Laval on the 
partial payment plan—a small payment at the time 
of purchase and the balance in several installments 
so that your De Laval will actually pay for itself 
while you are using it and getting the benefit: from it 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 
If you do not know him, write to the nearest 
office for any desired information 





Every NEW DE LAVAL is now 
Equipped with a Bell Speed-Indicator 


The “Warning Signal’? which insures proper 
speed and uniform cream 

Beecanse nine people out of ten turn the separator handle tor 

slowly aud because this always means loas of cream and cream of 

uneven thickness, every cream separator should be equipped 

with a reliable speed indi- 


ator 





Every NEW De Lava) is 
now #80 equipped The 
De Laval Bell BSpeed- 
lpticator is simple it 
accurate it ie reliable 
There is nothing te wear 
out or get out of order 
No matter who rune your 
De Laval, the “warning 
signal” will tell you when 
the speed is not right. 
You hear it and do net 
need to see it 
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THE NEW SELF-BALANCING DE LAVAL BOWL 
Some of the points of superiority of the 


NEW DE LAVAL 


The New De Laval bow! de- 
sign and the new method of de- 
tivering the milk into the discs 
give increased capacity without 
inereasing the weight or size of 
the bow! or increasing its speed. 
The incoming whole milk 1s de- 
livered beyond the cream wall, 
and this, in conjunction with 
the improved design of the bowl, 
makes possible closer skimming 
than ever before, especially un- 
der the more difficult conditions 
of separation, such as skimming 
a very heavy cream or separa- 
ting milk ow usual tempera- 
ture. 


The much lower speed of the 
De Laval than other cream sep- 
aratore (jn most cases from one- 
half to one-third less) insures 
minimum wear of gears @ 
much longer life of the machine. 


The New De Laval bowl is so 
igned and so supported b 
tached spindle that it will 
remain in even after 
long wear, or when the equili- 
brium of the bow! has been 
conmderably disturbed. 


There are fewer discs in the 
New De Laval bow!, and alldises 
are unnum and are inter- 


By reason of its simpler con- 
struction and the fewer number 
of dises, the New De Laval bow] 
is more easily washe 
cleansed. 


All New De Lavals are auto- 
matically oiled, every movi 
part of the machine being bat 
in a constant film of oil. There 
are no oil holes anywhere on the 
machine, and the sight feed oil 
eup on the top of the frame 
provides for a constant supply 
of fresh ail. 


The gears, pinions and other 
moving parts of the De Laval 
are exceedingly simple in 
arrangement, substantial in di- 
mensions an always inter- 
changeable. 


The De Laval tinware is 
sturdy and heavily tinned, well 
sui for long and hard wear, 
and eaky to clean. 


The low speed of the De Laval 
bowl, in combination with 
greater capacity for a given size 
and weight of bow! than is found 
in other separators and the 
automatic De Laval oiling sys- 
tem, make the De Laval the 
easiest cream separator to turn, 


New Cataing will be mailed upon request 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 





29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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POULTRY IN THE CORNBELT 


A Farm Department Which Bears Investigation 


By C. A. GOSS 


tral states 
are the 

backbone 
of the poul- 


try indus- Weis 
try.’’ While eggs and Ly, = 
chicken flesh are produced 

on a large scale thruout the 

entire union, only in the 

central west are they pro- 

ducing more than are con- 

sumed in their immediate 

rt ighbor 100d Look at the 


census report for 1910 and 
you will find that Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Ok- 
lahoma, Minnesota, 1 
and South Dakota anc 
consin are producing over 
sixty percent of all Ameri- 
can poultry. The other 
states are not meeting home 


demand 
Such eonditions regard- 
ing overproduction tld 
have been alarming 
years ago and the very 


yeal yg that we had reached the 
limit of home demand 


ould have been suffi 


reason to cause a halt in the poultry business. B 
these hgures give us even more encouragement for 
building up our farm flock. Thruout practically 


every other section of the United States there is a 
great deficit in the products of the hennery. The 
cornbelt is admirably adapted to meet this demand 
ind meet it at a lower price than can other sections 
Improved methods of packing and storage make it 
possible to keep poultry products a longer time 
vithout deterioration. Greater proximity to shipping 
points and quicker means of transportation make the delivery 
of the product to the consumer in a fresher condition possible. 

A clearer underStanding of the causes of rapid spoiling, 
separating the cockerels from the hens, and packing only eggs 
known to be fresh are improving the quality and lessening the 
loss. More perfect methods in care and management aug- 
ment individual production and thus increase the returns 
ibove cost of feed and other expenses. All these factors are 
working to make the cornbelt a still greater poultry producing 
center, and are doing away with the dread of an over-supply. 

But there is another thing which the cornbelt farmer also 
notices if he is a keen student of the poultry game. In 1910 
the average annual farm income from eges produced in this 
territory was $48.89 as ympared with $72.25 the average of 
the other states. Also the carcasses marketed averaged $25.88 
per farm in the central west § comp red with $37.76 in other 
sections. But from 1899 to 1909 the value of the poultr; 
ved 48 pereent and since that 
eater. The 





products from the farm incre 
time the increase has been e\ 





igh prices of food products of the last two 
or three years have doubled the price of 
eef and made luxuries of the common 
dairy products. \nd eggs have not been 


ft behind. They have raised, and raised 
mn a corresponding manner if not higher 
ian the other food stuffs. Increased cost 
feeds and high priced land have finally 
wed a checking on the production of 
ef, and dairymen are saying they cannot 

luce milk at past prices. jut what 
jut poultry? The chicken ts the scaven- 
er of the farm. It lives on waste products 

m the other animals; it gets sustenance 

mm the insects and worms infesting the 

nd, and devours waste products of the 

m only to turn them into dollars for the 

vner. True, poultry products have raised 
i the past year, but what about the re! 
ise in their cost of production? This 
nerease has not been corresponding! hieh 
ind the prospects for the winged personne! 
of the farmyard are even brighter thca 
n past years. 

Let us compare for a minute the relative 
numbers of beef cattleand poultry on farms 
in the cornbelt for the last few years. From 
1909 to 1915 the number of beef cattle de- 











creased from 
21,942,100 
to 16,804,000 
or thirty per- 
cent. From 
1900 to 1910 
the poultry increased from 
123,469,000 to 154,664,000 
or twenty-five percent, and 
are still increasing. Under 
semi-range conditions in 
Colorado, the cost of pro- 
ducing beef is estimated at 
$6.85 per 100 pounds live- 
weight. Of course under 
cornbelt conditions this 
would be still higher. On 
the other hand the average 
cost of raising broilers to a 
marketable age of 2% 
pounds is only nine cents, 
or 3.6 cents per pound, At 
that price beef hardly 
makes a profit while un- 
dressed poultry sold from 
the rm last year at an 
verage price of 11 cents 

r pound, 





rast number of men 
entering the dairy field and the mighty impetus given 
dairying in the cornhe It tue 4 tL lew years 18 proof 


enough of the profitableness of that branch of agri- 


culture. Yet the’ production of poultry products 
ranks well up with that of cows. Taking the sales 
of five of our leading cities we find in 1909, 392,594 
pounds of butter marketed as compared with 481,650 
pounds in 1915, In the same cities 8,938,130 cases 
of eggs were marketed in 1915 as contrasted with 
7,871,893 six years before. Butter increased in price 
during those years from 23.4 cents as an average 
farm price per pound to 25.2 cents, and eggs in- 
creased per dozen from 20.3 cents to 21.1 cents. According 
to reports compiled by Prof. Henry of the University of Wis- 
consin, we find the average production per cow is 163.6 pounds 
of butterfat each year. The average feed cost is $32.98 or 20.7 
cents per pound butterfat produced. This does not include 
labor, housing, ete., but only feed expenditures. 

Accurate figures.on cost of egg production are hard to get, 
due to the large amount of food consumed by the hen which 
has no other value. But let us take the Ohio estimates giving 
an average egg production of 71 eggs per hen, which is low, 
at a yearly cost of 61 cents which is correspondingly high. 
The result is a cost of 8.5 cents per dozen eggs. The New York 
station estimates the cost of production at 9.2 cents but this 
is under other than actual farm conditions. The butterfat 
cost is 20.7 cents for feed alone, and sold for 31.5 cents (one 
pound butterfat makes 1!4 pounds of butter) while the eggs 
cost 8.5 cents and sold for 21.1 cents. The hens required little 
expenditure in equipment and labor, the cows much. Now that 
we understand the cost of producing beef, 
poultry, butter, and eggs let us go further 
and compare their food value to the con- 
sumer, for unless we meet the user’s demands 
we cannot expect to command high prices. 

The value of different foods is expressed 
in calories, a calorie being the unit of heat 
producing or energy supplying power to 
the body. One pound of steak furnishes 
985 calories of heat at a cost of 11.4 cents. 
One pound of chicken furnishes 550 calories 
(approximately) at a cost of 4.5 cents, 
But, you say, chicken costs the consumer 
more than beef on the market. Just so, 
the profit goes into the preducer’s hands 
and makes the farm flock one of the most 


paying adjuncts to the place. One or 
of butter furnishes 3200 calories of heat 
at a cost for food alone regardless of build- 


ings, equipment, labor and other expenses, 
of 16.5 cents. On the other hand one 
pound of eggs (7!% eggs) supplies 750 
calories at a cost of only 5.2 cents. The fol- 
lowing table will show this in compact form: 

ay Ps Z Feed cost 


Food Material Calories | per Ib. 


1 Ib. sirloin steak | 985 11.4 cents 
1 lb. chicken (broiler age) 550 66 ° 
1 lb. butter 3200 * ie 
1 tb. eggs (744 exes) 750 43° 


(Continued on page 119) 
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EDITORIAL 


EMBARGO FARM PRODUCTS? 

HERE is considerable talk about putting an embargo 
upon food products in order to reduce the cost of living. 
Aside from the technical questions for the state department 
to settle, an embargo would not accomplish the purpose—would 

not necessarily send prices downward for the consumers. 
Speculators would of course be panic stricken for the mo- 
ment, and the prices at which farm products are sold by the 
farmers would tumble, costing the farmers millions of dollars, 
but all stuff in storage would not necessarily have to be sold 
much cheaper. The only fair way to consider an embargo 
would be to treat all manufactured goods, products of the steel 
mills, and exported raw materials just as they treat foodstuffs. 
Nobody thinks for a moment that such would be tolerated. 
Then demand that if there is to be an embargo on farm products, 
it also be on every other product. This is the only time in 
many years when the farmers are getting fair prices for their 
products. Let them reap a harvest the same as other lines of 


ean No embargo. 


CAR SHORTAGE 

T I isn’t exactly car shortage, but what amounts to the same 

thing. Cars are scarce because many thousands are kept 
loaded at eastern terminals, which prevents their return to 
service. Because of lack of warehouse room at docks, and lack 
of boat transportation to relieve the docks, shippers have kept 
cars loaded and caused a shortage of empties. This amounted 
to about 150,000 cars on Dec. 1} 

It takes 300,000 cars to handle just the fertilizer needed in 
the spring, and it will be wise for al! who need fertilizer, to 
get the order in earlysothere can be no delay inshipment with- 
out making so much difference to the buyer. You will have 
to keep insisting, however, that your shipment be made as 
soon as possible. Even then it may be weeks in getting to you. 


CARELESS WITH MAIL 
HE annual report of the first assistant postmaster general 
shows that 10,839,890 letters and parcels got into the 
dead letter office because they were not addressed at all, or 
improperly addressed so that delivery was impossible. This 
collection of dead letter mail contained over $2,250,000 in 
checks, drafts, money orders and other valuables. 

There were 677,700 letters misdirected, 115,760 with no ad- 
dress at all, and 228,700 letters held for postage, which show 
how many very careless people use the mails. 

The department attempts to get the letters to the proper 
parties, and much of the money sent is returned, and the rest 
confiscated by the post office because the rightful owners are 
unknown. When you post a letter be sure the envelope bears 
the name and address, and your own up in the left-hand corner 
also. Sign your name and address to all business correspondence. 
Stamp the envelope. It will not leave the home post office with- 


out a stamp. 
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COMMENT 


BETTER SCHOOLING FOR HEALERS 

HERE are healers and healers, doctors and doctors. There 

is much of the rites and ceremonies still clinging to the 
healing arts, not because the healers believe in it but because 
the people seem to demand a lot of mystery and quackery. 
But the great danger lies in ignorance of the fundamer tal facts 
in sanitation, dietetics, anatomy and physiology. Every person 
who goes about, or permits patients to come to him, for the 
purpose of relieving sickness, should be compelled to take a 
thoro course in the common ground-work studies revealing the 
workings of the human machine. 

For the good of the profession and the public the new school 
of healing, the chiropractic, should be compelled to take a 
longer course in school, and a thoro preparatory schooling. 
before being allowed to practice. There is so much good in 
what the best practitioners of chiropracties ean do, and so 
much harm in what the ignorant ones of that school can do, 
that the state should protect the people by raising the standard 
of requirements before a diploma is granted. 

The schools of osteopathy, and of homeopathy, and of 
regular medicine have each gone thru their formative stages 
and have each been forced to higher efficiency by laws raising 
the standards of preparation in their schools. There is good 
in all the schools of healing, and much that is not worth much. 
Healers are getting closer to nature, and farther away from 
quackery all the time. Speed the day when ignorance cannot 
play with human life. 


WHEN ARE PRICES HIGH? 
VERYBODY feels the effects of the unusually high prices 
which are prevailing for most commodities and everybody 
is inclined to blame the other fellow. Farm people kick be- 
cause the prices of manufactured articles have soared and city 
folks are certain that they are being “held up” for the farm 
produce they have to buy. Each is willing to accept any 
increase that may occur in what he has to sell, but: the increased 
price of what he has to buy is “a horse of a different color.” 

That there are two sides to the question and that we are in- 
clined to consider only our own side is shown by the following 
incident. 

A farmer came into a store for the purpose of buying a disc, 
similar to one bought by his neighbor sometime before. The 
price named by the dealer for the implement was $35. 

“Why, you sold my neighbor one of the same tools for $28,” 
exclaimed the farmer. 

“Yes, and I would have sold you one at the same price at 
the time he bought his,” explained the dealer. “But now 1 
will have to pay more for a tool to replace the one I take from 
my stock to sell you.” 

The farmer still felt that he was being unfairly overcharged 
and the dealer finally suggested, “I suppose you do business 
in the way you are asking me to do it?” 

“Sure,” replied the farmer. 

















“Then bring me 28 bushels of the wheat vou have carried 
over and I'll let you have the dise 

“But wheat is selling at $1.43 a bushel today and that would 
make your harrow cost me $40.04, or $5 more -than you asked 
me,” argued the farmer_after figuring for a minute. 

‘Sure,’ laughed the dealer. ‘But when your neighbor bought 
his harrow, that wheat was worth only a dollar a bushel, or 
the $28 he paid me.” 

The above illustration is only one of countless numbers of 
similar incidents that might be given. The point that it 
emphasizes is that one cannot accurately determine whether 
or not the price of a commodity is high or low by considering 
that one commodity alone. Prices are high or low only as they 
are compared with prices in general, including the price paid 
for labor, ete. 

Undoubtedly the prices of many commodities are out of 
proportion at the present time, owing to the unusual conditions 
and influences and the general upheaval. 

It is a time when more than ordinary study and considera- 
tion must be given the matter in order to determine whether 
or not the price asked for an article of any kind is fair and just. 


ENCOURAGING REPORT 
How timid is capital Jusiness men laugh at black-hand 
letters threatening their lives, and toss into the waste 
basket notes of warning that some member of their families 
are in danger of abduction, but let a business man hear a hint 
of danger to his investments and he is panic stricken. Let the 
stock ticker show any violent change in quotations and the 
stock owner becomes frightened. 

The press has been full of articles by business men discussing 
what will happen to business interests in the United States 
after the war. The whole trend of thought has been an awful 
fear lest the nations at war would dump great quantities of 
manufactured goods into this country. To counteract this 
dire calamity which would check our own manufacturing, a 
very high tariff wall is suggested, and a world-beater navy and 
an immense army to defend our merchants against foreign 
trade. 

It is refreshing and reassuring to read what the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum research investigations have revealed. 
They found that each nation at war has had the same fear 
concerning every other nation, but the United States is the 
hotbed of such fear. 

When the nations at war are bending every effort and using 
every available bit of raw material at home and all they can 
purchase from abroad to carry on the war; when labor is scarce 
and high in price, and the ordinary manufacturing interests 
turned into the making of war materials, they have no time 
or intent to manufacture goods to store away for foreign com- 
merce at the close of the war. 

That there will be rivalry for world trade cannot be ques 
tioned, but the research work of the Commercial Museum failed 
to find any real cause for our business men to become panic 
stricken over the prospects of peace and the resultant return of 
normal international trade. 

THIS ONE THING I DO 
HE Apostle Paul was a very determined man. He was 
what would be called in these days an efficiency man, 
“This one thing I do,’’ seems to have been his motto, for he 
made his life count. 

Fred Conklin of Brewster, Washington, won the sweepstakes 
award for the best exhibit of apples at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion, but Conklin did not select the apples that turned the trick 
Jack of that award was a young chap who was a student of the 
agricultural college with a purpose like unto Paul—‘‘This one 
thing I do.”” Henry E. Tweed selected the apples that won the 
grand prize for the best five boxes of apples in competition with 
the world. 

When young Tweed began to weigh every apple on a postal 
scales, and kept only those weighing alike, the old heads gave 
him the laugh. And when he used callipers to see that the 
ipples were of the same size their guying knew no bounds. 
[weed knew how to select apples for his employer, but he did 
not know how to pack them, so he engaged the champion 
packer, Harry Rogers, to pack these apples for exhibition. 
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It is the same old story. Attention to little det 3183 what 
won. Is there a lesson in this for you who wish to make exhibits, 
wr win a choice market by a choice produ 


THE TORRENS LAND REGISTRATION ACT 
EK ERY state should enact a Torrens land registration lay 
making it less expensive and cumbersome to transfer rea 
estate. The present method is out of date, and the longer thi 
system prevails the more expensive becomes the sale of land 
Nobody is benefited except the lawyers who examine every 
title and the abstractors who furnish what is supposed to be 
court-proof titles 
The Torrens system was fully explained in Successful Farm- 
ing a few months ago. A few states have such a law in whole 
or in part. What is needed is a uniform Torrens law in all the 
states so that the farmers may get the benefit of the Federa 
farm loan act, which demands a clear title to the land as 
security. Every state in which the legislature convenes this 
winter should take up thematter of simplifying land transfer by 
the Torrens system of registration. Let farmers demand such 
laws. They, and legislators who wish to study this question 
Massie, Mutual Bldg 


Richmond, Va., who can furnish information in the form of 


should write at once to Eugene ( 
a franked government document. Get busy It should be- 


come a law in every state. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND ROADS 

N Spottsylvania County, Virginia, the average daily attend- 

ance of available school children increased from fifty-seven 
percent of the enrollment of the county before roads were 
improved by hard surfacing to seventy-seven percent after 
such improvement. In Dinwiddie County the average at- 
tendance at thirteen schools where roads had been improved 
was sixty-three and three-fourths percent of the enrollment, 
and the average attendance at the other schools in the county 
where roads had not been improved was fifty-six percent. 
Consolidation followed road improvement in both these counties. 
The same story is told of increased school attendance in other 
counties where the roads have been hard surfaced so as ti 
make them good every day in the year 

Those who have stood out against road improvement should 
get Bulletin 393—Office of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

COMMUNITY COOPERATION 

NLY in recent years have the merchants found it good 

business to locate certain lines of trade in one place—shoe 
stores, auto supplies, art stores, or any lineof special merchandis- 
ing side by side. He who thinks to get trade by putting his 
store as far from competitors as possible is on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. When people start out to buy shoes they want to go 
where shoes are on sale in abundance. 

Only here and there have the farmers discovered the same 
secret of business success. The farmer who insists on his rights 
to raise a different breed than his neighbors has failed to catch 
the spirit of successful business. Whether it be crops or animals, 
communities should pull together to advance that variety or 
breed which has proven most profitable in that locality. 

By so doing they can build up a trade center in their special 
lines. And a community may have several special lines, the 
same breed of horses, of dairy or beef cattle, of poultry, sheep, 
hogs, and the same variety of corn, of wheat, or other crops. 

When a buyer wants a carload of dairy cattle he will cross 
several states to get into a community where he can get the 
breed of his seeking in car lots. If a buyer wants a choice ship- 
ment of grain he will more likely find what he wants in a com- 
munity where all grow that are one variety. It will have greater 
uniformity than mixed lots and the advantage of being able to 
select rom a whole community is the same advantage that the 
buyer of shoes has who finds many shoe stores close together. 

There is purely local advantage in uniformity of breeds of 
animals and varieties of crops, which makes it easier to get 
breeding stock, with no liability of mixing breeds in case stock 
get together, or mixing varieties of crops by wind or otherwise. 

Where this community cooperation exists the greatest excel- 
lence should prevail for all can profit by the success or failures 
which mean nothing to those raising a different variety or breed. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


SPECIAL session of Congress in the spring seems in- 
evitable This session cannot possibly finish the im- 
portant matters before it. The legislative mill is grind- 
img very slowly these days, partly because the machinery is full 
of loose bolts and stray monkey-wrenches. There ie almost 
open revolt in both branches 
The insurgent Senators are inviting the old guard to visit 
Hades every few minutes. Back of them in that attitude are 
all the republican lessons of the recent campaign. The progres- 
sives are fighting with more assurance and determination, and 
more unitedly, than ever before. Both sides recognize it as a 
last ditch struggle. In consequence, the Senate is not working 
at the speed necessary to get thru the grist by March 4th 
In the House, insurgency is just as strong and insistent. 
There the revolt is being precipitated by the arrogant assump- 
tion of authority and power on the part of the Rules Committees 
The action of Chairman Henry in summoning Thomas W. 
Lawson before him in a star chamber session, to decide single- 
handedly whether or not there should be an investigation of 
the “leak” in connection with the President's peace message, 
hurried it along. Subsequently the House gave the Rules 
Committee two successive spankings and ordered it to start 
a real investigation. For the House to discipline this committee 
which has been its master, 1s most unusual and significant. It 
signifies impending revolution 
Not only is the insurgency of both House and Senate better 
fortified than ever before, even in the Cannon-Aldrich period 
but it is now taking definite reconstructive form. There will 
follow, inevitably, changes in the methods and machinery of 
legislation 
Within a very few weeks the public may expect dramatic 
ramifications of this rising tide of independence within Congress. 


Rules Reform Coming 
HE independent members, who will hold the balance of 
power in the next House of Representatives, are almost 
sure to unite in a demand for these three vita! changes 
in the rules 
1. A gateway amendment to the rules, to break the power 
of the Rules Committee and give to the House real opportunity 
to act upon subsequent changes in the rules 
2. A rule which will provide complete publicity im all the 
processes of legisiation 
3. A rule requiring each standing commuttee to report back 
to the House, within a reasonable stated time, all business 
given into its hands 
The adoption of these changes would mark an epoeh in the 


history of ¢ jongrest 


Utilizing Government Machinery 


E. are just learning how to use the machinery of our 
W own goverament. in other words we are beginning 
to socialize, humanize, and introduce to each other 
various administrative departments. One way in which the 
Secretary of Labor is utilizing the Postal Service furnishes an 
excellent illustration. The following comes from the Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor, and has brought 
into the work some 60,000 post offices 
“Either employer or workman may obtain at any post office 
in the United States a blank application supplied by this 
department, which, after filimg out and sigming it, he may 
deposit in the mails anywhere free of postage. Sometimes 
an application for an employer and one for a worker in the 
same post office acighbethood may be mutual in their require- 
ments. In such cases the postmaster often brings the parties 
together without forwarding their application. Otherwise all 
applications go from the post office where deposited to the 
nearest station or substation of this department. They are 
there compared for the purpose of noting reciprocal require- 
ments and bringing work seeker and employer together. This 
is done as fully as possible at each station and substation. 
But applications whch remain unmatched at the respective 
stations and substations are recorded for future referenee and 
then promptly forwarded to the Division of Information at 


Washmegton, where an examination results in comparisons of 


all unmatched applications from the country at large. Such 
of these as still remain unmatched are bulletined to all stations 
and substations with a view to their being matched at one or 
another of them. 


Conservation Wins 


with respect to-the two most important anti-conservation 
bills. There is every reason to believe that neither the 
Shields water power bill, nor the Phelan oil lands bill, will be 
enacted this session. Public opinion,and the splendid opposi- 
tion of men within Congress have at least temporarily checked 
these raids upon public resources. 


Extension Work for Farm Women 

HE farm women of the country are steadily coming into 

their own. The cooperative extension act hes had great 

influence in bringing the work of the state agricultural 
colleges to the women thruout the country. The advance in 
this particular phase of their work can be measured very ac- 
curately by the amount of money spent in Home Economics 
demonstrations. During 1914-15, $320,000 was used. The 
following year this was increased to $750,000. This money came 
from the Department of Agriculture, State Colleges of Agricul- 
ture Federal and State Cooperative Extension act funds and 
sounty and lecal sources. 


What the Government Prints for Farmers 
O's Government owns one of the largest printing estab- 


A MONTH seems to have changed the situation completely 


lishments in the world. This plant last year printed 

for the Department of Agriculture alone 29,500,000 
copies of new bulletins, pamphlets, circulars, reports and various 
other documents. There are over 9,500,000 re-print copies to 
be added to the above figures. During the past year there 
were sixty-two new numbers added to the list of farmers’ 
bulletins of which there were 3,640,000 copies printed. 


Pork Having Difficulty 
T ia announced, unofficially, that President Wilson will veto 
the omnibus public buildings bill, but the House is expected 
to pass the measure. There is nothing else for the House 
to do. Members must redeem election promises. 

The measure carries about $39,000,000 of authorizations in 
425 items. That it is all pork is proved by the fact that 269 
buildings authorized in previous ger are yet awaiting 
construction. At the present rate of output, no building in 
the present bill could be reached before 1920. Why, then 
does this session insist upon its passage, even in the face of 
presidential opposition? There is only one answer—pork, 
political effect. 


Bees and Politics 

HE annual agricultural appropriation bill is now before 

the House. For bee cultural work for the whole country, 

there is provided an allowance of $20,000. There was an 
effort to increase that amount, which is wholly inadequate for 
an industry of such extensive and growing importance, but the 
Committee refused more on the memnl that economy was 
necessary. The measure, however, contains the usual quarter 
of a million for the political distribution of free seeds. 


Publications of Farm Loan Board 
HE Federal Farm Loan Board has issued six circulars. 
Their titles are: 1. National Farm Loan Act—Organiza- 
tion, Management, Powers and Limitations. 2. How 
Farmers May Form a National Farm Loan Association. 
3. New Mortgages for Old. A story illustrating the prac- 
tical —— of the Federal Farm Loan act. 
4. The Federal Farm Loan Act. 
5. The Farm Loan Primer. 
6. Farm Loan Bonds. 
Any or all of these circulars may be procured by applying 
directly to—Federal Farm Loan Bureau, Treasury Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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STATE MARKETING BUREAUS 


What Some State Officials are Doing 


By ALSON SECOR 





HEY moved from New 
York State to Oregon and 
put their all into a little 
planting of loganberries. After 
a struggle to make a living the 
tired wife wrote to Successful 


the people untold millions in 
the speculative price that they 
are now paying for it. In the 
one item of milk alone $15,- 
000,000 can be saved to the 
people in the distribution of 





Farming, January 28, 1916, in 
part thus: 

“Now, about the loganberry 
proposition. It is just this 
way: We cannot sell a berry 
unless we join the fruit union, 
or the loganberry growers’ 
association, which would be all 
right if they used us right 
after we join them, but they 
do not. It is run by a few of 
the men who have money and 
the poor little growers who 
need the help do not get any 
kind of a show at all. 

“We joined the association 
last year and had our berries 
dried. They advanced us 10 
cents a pound on the dried 
berries which just covered the 
cost of picking, drying, ete. 
We had to give a note for the 
amount which bears 8 percent 
interest which we have to pay 
when we get the rest of the 
pay for our berries, if we ever 
get any more, which is very 
doubtful as we drew our berries 
away July 20, 1915, and we 
never have had a cent since 
then. We have to pay freight 
and storage and commission on 
them so we do not expect to 
get any more, and dried logan- 
berries are retailing in St. Paul 
for 27% cents a pound. 

“There are lots of people 
with - a few acres who have 
dug them out, but we cannot do that as we have put too many 
hard years of work into what we have to throw all away now.’ 

This is only part of the story of this woman, and when I 
wrote to the association asking why they had never paid for 
the fruit accepted from these people, I never got a reply. So 
I do not know who is right, the company or the complaining 
growers. I use this only to illustrate that had this same couple 
remained in New York and grown any kind of fruit, the state 
would have helped them find a cash market for everything 
they had to sell. ' 

The state of New York has a marketing bureau, and its 
agent, Mr. J. J. Dillon, would have put this, or any other 
state-grown fruit, upon the fruit auction block and it would 
have sold on its merits to the highest bidder. In my last article 
{ explained quite fully how this market master for the state 
of New York got more for the growers and at the same time 
the consumers paid less for the products of the farm. 

Yet what New York has accomplished is insignificant in 
comparison with what might be done if the state dared assume 
greater power. That is the rub everywhere. Even if a state 
does get a market bureau, it is blocked from efficient service 
by lack of funds to operate so as to hurt the entrenched gamblers 
and speculators in foods. Mr. Dillon says: 

“New York state has established a department to assist and 
regulate in the distribution cf food, but the distributors and 
speculators and gamblers in food have opposed it. Everybody 
familiar with it knows that New York City has no terminal or 
wholesale market accommodations that would be worthy of a 
country town. We know that the system of handling food 
products in wholesale sections of the city could not be worse if 
the purpose was to establish an archaic, inefficient and extrava- 
gant system for the distribution of it. We know that it passes 
from one speculater to another until five to seven handlings 

nd profits are taken out of it before it reaches the ultimate 
consumer. 

“We know that for every dollar paid by the housewife for 
food, at least 65 cents on an average ges to speculators and 
distributors, and the man who produce: it on the farm gets 
ess than 35 cents. 

“At least-$7,000,000 a year can be aved in the wholesale 
handling of live poultry for New York City, $10,000,000 can 
be saved on distribution of butter, and besides these savings 
in the necessary cost of the physical han {ling of these products 
at the present time an efficient system ot marketing would save 








New York City has no terminal or wholesale accommodations that 
would be worthy of a country town f 
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Mr. Dillon made the above 
statement late in November 
last. He sees the great work 
that might be done if the state 
gave him more power. But no 
state is going to give the neces- 
sary power to save money to 
the producers and consumers 
in any great amount unless the 
eople give that thru its legis- 
mn as did the voters of 
North Dakota by its Non- 
partisan League last fall. 

There is something tyran- 
nical about a producers’ co- 
operative marketing associa- 
tion. They adhere strictly to 
high grade stuff and refuse all 
else. This would be all right 
if they provided a way to dis- 
pose of low grades and culls— 
in other words, the by-prod- 
ucts. A state marketing bu- 
reau would find a market for 
every grade of stuff, so if people 
yreferred the smaller price paid 
for poor products, co could 
dispose of even that. There 
is use for everything. A state 
marketing bureau can find that 
use, and get a buyer. It acts 
as a clearing house for pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Down in Louisiana the agri- 
cultural commissioner, Mr. 
Wilson, tho not given the 
powers a market official 
lists and publishes weekly the “wants” and “‘for sales’’ and 
thus brings buyer and seller together. Some states publish 
the market prices in various leading markets, and keep the 
producers posted as regards the crop yields, amount on 1and, 
in storage etc., but have no part in the marketing. Even this 
little service results in the producers getting a better price 
for their stuff. 

Last fall the bean buyers tried to scare the Michigan bean 
growers into letting go of their beans at a low price on the 
report that the crop generally was large and therefore prices 
were not going to be good. They were simply trying to corner 
the bean market and make a good clean-up. But J. N. McBride, 
Michigan’s director of markets, put the farmers wise to the 
situation and they acted accordingly, saving much money. 

The Idaho law gives the directo: of farm markets an unusual 
power. It is very far reaching. Paragraphs of Section 6 read 
as follows: 

“The duties and powers of the Director shall be as follows: 

g.) Upon request, or of his own motion, to investigate and 
obtain evidence in any case where he has reason to believe that 
fraud has been practiced upon or wrong done to a home- 
seeker in the sale or transfer of real estate sought for the es- 
tablishment of a farm home, and shall, where criminal fraud 
has been practiced upon, or wrong done to a homeseeker in 
the transfer of such real estate, apply to the proper district 
attorney to prosecute the wrong-doer in a criminal action. — 

“(h.) Toinvestigate any advertisements pertaining to coloni- 
zation or settlement, and be empowered to warn homeseekers 
against inaccurate or misleading statements contained in any 
literature sent out by promoters or others. 

“(j.) To receive from owners descriptions of farm property 
for sale and maintain a properly classified list of such property 
for the inspection of prospective buyers. The director is 
authorized to collect a fee of one dollar per year from all owners 
listing their property for sale; one-half of such fee to be ex- 
pended by the director in promoting the sale of the properties 
on his lists, the balance to be turned into the general fund of 
the state.” And in case sale is made thru the state, the state 
gets one percent commission. These good things are made 
inoperative by lack of appropriation. This joker gets into 
most laws of this kind. 

Idaho acts as a labor bureau, as other states do, bringing the 
man and the job together. W. G. Scholtz, director, wrote me 
mm March 8, 1916. “This department [Continued on page 130 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 


The Second of a Series on a Vital Question 


THE BOOZE ORGANIZATIONS 


IE Nationa) Whoilesalk ad r 
Dealers’ Association of Amer 
bod Line 


is the national 


hetillers and the wholesale = 
lealere It includes also mat j : 
mporters altho they have | = 
rganizatior = politics, at that. 
Fron Mida \criter tive ‘ - = ‘ - 
= continues in business, that long will the 
pe of the booze interests, pul hea = 
n Chicago, we take the following list 


of officials of this association, as shown 
’ 


cmeernenent 


‘ 


ollowing the Twenty frst 


(C‘onventior We quot the hst « 

fiicials published in the May, 1916, issue of Mida’s Criterion: 
Newly Elected Officers loseph Debar, President; Joseph A. 

Strasser, First Vice-President: FE. M. Babbitt, Second Vice- 

President: Edwin V Dougherty Treasurer: Levi Cooke, 


teneral Counsel, Washington, D. ¢ 

toard of Control (For One Year Morris F. Westheimer, of 
Susquemac Distilling C Cincinnati; John Sinnott, of 
tibson Distilling Co., Philadeip! George G. Benz, of George 
Benz & Sons, St. Paul; 1. Guckenheimer, of A. Guckenheimer 
* Bros., Pittsburgh; Wm. BE. Hull, of Clarke Bros. & Co., 
Peoria; A. J. Mahoney, of Everett Distilling Co., Everett, Mass. 
H. F. Cellarius, of Clifton Springs Distillmg Co., Cincinnati; 
N } Squibb (to fill vacancy sig bre ibe rg, of Sig. & Sol H. 
Freiberg, Cincinnati; Emil Nathan, of Emil Nathan & Co., 
3t. Louis: and the President, Vice-President and Treasurer, also 


the President of the National Association of Wine and Spirit 
Re presen tatives bi x-Off 
For Two Years |. W. Freiberg, of the Freiberg & Workum 
o., Cincinnati; J. H. Carstairs, of the Stewart Distilling Co., 
Philadelp Edwin Lehman (to fill vacancy); Geo. F. Dieterle, 
f The Union Distilling Co., Cincinnati; B. Bernheim, of Bern- 
he Distilling Co., Louisville; R. I Lf athen, of R. E. Wathen 
& (‘o.. Louisville: Louis S. Haas, San Francisco; Thos. C 
Dennehy, of Chas. Dennehy & Co., Chicago; Alfons Wile, of 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., New York City; Munson G. Shaw, of 
Alex. D. Shaw & Co., New York ¢ Jos. Trainor, Philadelphia. 
Three Years Sam. Woolner, Geo. C. Dempsey, Fred C. 
Fenoch. Carl E. Pritz, A Sunstein, Jacob L. Einstein, 8. 
Hirsch, Oliver F. Zinn, Paul Garrett, Henry F. Westheimer 

Mida’s Criterion is the main fit-thrower of the whiskey crowd, 
and ite editor and publisher, Lee W. Mida, loses no opportunity 
of giving his lurid opinions of the prohibitionists. His favorite 
expression is to refer to a prohibitionist as a “‘nut,”’ a little term 
of endearment that seems to delight him 

Bonfort’s wine & Spirit Circular, of New York, another fog- 
born of the “‘interests,” is not quite as loud, but just as bitter. 

And Geo. R. Washburne’s Wine & Spirit Bulletin, Louisville, 

a padded, inflated remmder that the whiskey ring is still in 
busines" 

This is the main fife-and-drum corps of the Association, doing 
the bidd ng of ite offieials. and croaking dismally against the 

itable 

The official lobbyist of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association of America is Attorney Levi Cooke, who 
does all his business in Washington, handy to Senators and 
Representatives. Levi gets a very good salary, and you may 
make up your mind he is an excellent lawyer, or he wouldn’t 
be holding down the Dig jot at Washington But what Levi 
overlooks is that, he may have a hard time landing another 
good position after the drys come swooping down and put his 
elients out ot Dusimess 

The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association has 
a Publicity Bureau, that sends out plate matter, “clip sheets” 
(that is, printed matter that newspapers are invited to copy) 
booklets, bottle-wrappers defaming dry States, ““The Other 
Side,” a publication that shows why liquor is perfectly all 
right (and usually containing pictures of soldiers in the trenches 
drinking, to prove it) and various other publicity material, 
designed to corrupt the press of America. 

Very often ths 1s known as the “educational publicity 
bureau,’ meaning that the public is to be educated up to booze, 
Can you imagine such impertinence 

For sometime, Clinton Wunder (and he was!) had chs arge 
of this part of the work. But Clinton was young, and he is 
now engaged in Y. M. ¢ 4. work in the East a fact that the 


istillers try to keep very quiet, because Clinton might get to 
telling things 
A sample of what the publicity ireau sends out 1s an eight- 
page booklet by Edward Huntington Williams, M. D. It is 
entitled, ‘““The Kansas Example of Lunacy.” Our Kansas 
readers may like to know how the disti il rs are def aming their 
oOmmonweait ury ng l re a sovereign state by their 
ng millions of eopies of various attacks on Kansas. “It 
s sicnificant, therefore sta t ithor, “‘that Kansas has 


her percentage of thie disease nsanitv) than anv of the 


RAL NC DEN TRA TA REO REDOODAA OD OAD 


Q@ The casual drinker, who feels that he 
or = has a right to drink, is helping to keep enthusiast.” 
booze in politics—in the worst kind of 
And so long as booze 


TLCUSUNADODADOOORDEESEEDODONTSTASORS GOT ET RRO NIEDES ue 


FAPETTUPPPETTODEDELDUDEDDOPOE DDD EERODTEPSTADOERDO RODDED States of her group.” Further on, he 


says, ‘“Naturally, these prison records 
are a thorn in the flesh of the Kansas 


Kansas, having been a prohibition 
State so long, comes in for no end of 
wide-spread abuse, put under first 
one name and then another, but in- 
variably the same attack. And as 


worst in politics prevail. each State falls in line, according to 





this “educational publicity bureau’’ 
of the booze interests, it sinks into a 
fearful condition of crime, pauperism, 
drunkenness, and ey This is probably why so many 
States are adopting prohibition. 

But let us show the incongruity of these statements: There 
is a fearful complaint from this bureau that Kansas has more 
drunkenness to the population than other states that are wet. 
‘The distillers sell the liquor that gets them drunk, when they 
do get drunk. According to the internal revenue report, there 
was more liquor sold (withdrawn from bond) last year than there 
was the year before. And the brewers are said to be fearfully 
fretted over the belief that whiskey is helping make many 
States dry—so that beer will be barred out and whiskey will 
be sold. Hence the statements of Augustus Busch of St. Louis 
recently that the thing to do was to have saloons with beer 
and wine, but no whiskey. Why? Because whiskey is double- 
crossing beer—getting into dry States when beer has to stay 
out. And there’s another reason: The Busch interests are 
finishing a great new plant for the brewing of “‘Bevo’’, the 
new “‘near-beer.”’ 

The Blind Organizations of Booze 

And the whiskey interests have blind organizations. 

Have you ever heard of the Liberal League? Well, it has a 
lot. to do with politics everywhere. George Kuhlman of Cin- 
cinnati is one of the leading lights, and this is the purpose of 
the Liberal League. To form an organization that seems to 
have nothing at all in common with booze, while working for 
nothing else. Simple, isn’t it? You may have one in your 
ate ee several. 

Then there is the Model License League, which proceeds on 
the theory that the saloon is evil—but booze, on which the 
saloon is based, is perfectly all right. The “model” of this 
institution, Col. T, M. Gilmore, lives in Louisville, and takes 
life pretty easy. In the meantime, he tries to throw sand in 
the eyes of the public by talking about the upright and honor- 
able—regulated—saloon. 

But now let us examine The Manufactures and Dealers 
Association of America. The name sounds impressive enough. 
The headquarters are at 36 W. Randolph street, Chicago, and 
the c hief agitator is A. P. Daniels, who styles himself ‘ ‘business 
manager’—if in name only. 

This organization is another booze offshot, with a style and 
title intended to fool the public—and intended, also, to whip 
into line those who depend upon booze for any considerable 
patronage. Blackmail? Oh, we wouldn’t call it that; just 
“moral suasion.’’ 

Now, maybe, you think that these organizations gain no 
following, do not make people believe that they are all right. 
But remember that many publishers in the United States 
today do not know what you have been told about these 
“masks” of liquor. 

In the St. Louis Times of November 30, 1916, there appeared 
an editorial, ay “Constructive Temperance Legislation,’ 
quoting C ‘ol. M. Gilmore, and his Model License League, 
just as tho T. Nt. Gilmore didn’t make his money thru booze 
—publishing booze ads. 

If the Manufacturers and Dealers Association can frighten 
into line those who receive some sort of patronage from booze 
—can organize them—band them together, then there is 
brought to bear on the press a certain weight that carries with 
it a threat that if the paper is not kind to booze, somebody 
will withdraw his advertising. It isn’t always said outright 
but it is intimated. Successful Farming has never ac cepted 
any booze ads—never will; and yet our advertising columns 
have not suffered. 

It would never do for the liquor dealers, as a body, to come 
out and endorse one political candidate or condemn another. 
But the Liberal League can do it, and so can the Model License 
League, and the Manufacturers and Dealers Association of 
America. And because the names sound heavy and honest, 
a good many people believe that these are reliable organizations, 
actuated by noble purposes. 

And yet, when icone to an issue, Chas. Hermann, president 
of Chapin & Gore, booze wholesalers of Chicago, is said to have 
refused the pre sidenc *y of The National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association of America, because he worked on the 
G. O. P. national committee with Fred (Continued on page 80 
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Note Because this 
juestion is before Con 
gress, we think you 
ought to know what is 
going on. You can urge 
your Congressmen to 
support or resist such 
legislation, as you see 
fit. —Editor. 

SPEEDY 
test has been 
given the at- 
tempted union of 
the national guard 
and the regular 


urmy, and it has 
proven far from 
satisfactory. The 


Federalization’’ 
if the national 
guard has, notwith- 
standing their will- 
ng cooperation, 
proven a hardship 


to the state troops 
and at the same 
time of little value as a modern defensive force. The expecta- 
tion is that Congress will at the present session reconstruct the 


June, so to restore 
the national guard to its proper place as a state organization 
and provide in another way for the defensive needs of the 
nation. The vital importance of this has become manifest. 
Much serious consideration has been given to this subject, 
not only by Senators and Representatives in Congress and 
mulits ary men of both the re ' ilar and the national rus ard se rvice, 
but by the general public. The tendency of well matured 
opinion is toward universal military training and service, as 
being more in accord with the democratic principles of our 
government, less burdensome upon the individual citizen and 
more effective for the security of the country. As to this, all 
thoro students of the subject are substantially in agreement. 
The essential thing to the formation of correct 


Army Reorganization law enacted last 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 


A Question in Which All are Interested 


By S. STANWOOD MENKEN 


most any couid 
have without in- 
fringing upon the 
privileges of 
others to serve 
Thus, it may be 
universa! 
service means 
equal liability 
to service rather 
than a universal 
compulsion to 
serve; and that 
every young 
man must stand 
on an equal foot- 
ing with every 
other as to his 
duty to the coun- 


seen, 


try. 
The only mili- 
tary service pos- 


sible in a peaceful 

Republic is assur- 
ing national security thru adequate defense. The military 
organization to sustain a dynasty, which constitutes ‘“‘militar- 
ism,” is opposed in a Republic like ours by the military equip- 
ment of all the people to maintain the security and peace of 
the nation and the individual liberty of the citizen. Wi ithout 
a violation of the principles of democracy, no class of citizens 
may be especially selected to perform this duty, nor can any 
citizen be granted a privilege not enjoyed by the rest, of declin- 
ing a service his duty to the Repub lic demands of him. The 
more nearly the civic and the military obligations of the citizens 
coincide the less there is of militarism and the more complete 
is popular participation in government. 

In a perfect democracy there is no privilege or obligation of 
citizenship whieh does not extend to every citizen under like 
conditions. Privileges may be abrogated or suspended only 
for crime or misdemeanor; obligations may be 
avoided only because of some form of disability 





judgment is to know what the plan contemplates 
and what it involves. 
It is not a new proposition, 

the Republic, contemplated by the fathers of our 
country, and engrafted into our federal constitu- 
tion as essential to the welfare of the democracy. 

Its apparent novelty at this time is due to the prior 
absence of occasion for its practical application. 
The universal right to bear arms was the demand 
of those who proclaimed that all men were born 
equal as a nf etrrs against this privilege bein 

reserved to a special class. This privilege secure 

to the citizen involves ngs obligation upon him to 
exercise it for the nation upon whose security de- 
pends all privileges of equal citizenship and benefits 
of state government. This was recognized by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe all of whom 
aimed, in framing the government, to distribute 
with equality the bi vole ns and privileges of all 
citizens, without favor or distinction. Universal 
military training and service is the direct antithesis to militar- 
ism. Militarism represents a class distinction whether the 
nation be at war or in peace; universal service, on the contrary, 
means that every citizen shall have the privilege and the 
obligation for self-defense and national defense that 1s possessed 
by any other citizen. It does not mean that every citizen shall 
become a professional soldier, but merely that no one shall be 
exempt from a duty that may ‘fall upon others in like condition. 
Only a limited number can find service in the military organiza- 
ticn at one time, and if their service is equitably distributed 
none can serve longer than necessary for training during a 
very brief period of their youth. 

Under the militia law in force, wit 

1792 until the enactment of the law of 
June 3, 1916, all able-bodied male 
itizens between the ages of 18 and 45 
vere subject to military service—which 
it this time would mean more than 
wenty million men. It is probable that 
inder any system of universal service 
not more than four or five hundred 
thousand men reaching the military age 
could be given service in any one year. 
[hese would be chosen without dis- 
criminating favor from among more than 
four million five hundred thousand who 
reach military age each year, and three 
to six months service and training is the 


but one born with 


nh some 


modification, since 











age, infirmity or disqualifying occ upation. The 
acceptance of nene but volunteer service indirectly 
grants a special privilege to the “shirker’’ in the 
avoidance of a duty performed by the patriotic. It 
is a discrimination in favor of the least worthy and 
utterly antagonistic to the principle of universal equal- 
ity of citizenship. A service which, at discretion, may 
or may not be performed, ceases to be a duty and 
becomes merely a privilege extended to a limited 
number constituting a class, 

An aphorism employed by the National Security 
League epitomizes the principle of universal service 
thus: 

‘The right to bear arms is guaranteed by the 
Constitution to all citizens of the United States, as 
a safe-guard of their liberties. This privilege is 
essential to a democracy and is granted as a right. 

“The duty to bear arms in defense of the Republic 
is co-relative to this privilege, and may be de- 
manded of the citizen as an obligation in defense of the Nation 
as guarantee of his liberty.’ 

The progress of ind lividual liberty has gone hand in hand 
with this privilege. Where it has been most restricted, des- 
otism has retained its power; and to the extent that it has 
been granted, freedom of the masses and their influence in 
publie affairs have progressed. The arms bearing class is always 
the powerful class. But where the privilege is universal and is 
universally availed of there is no arms-bearing class, and in 
its place is a self-sustaining democracy. 

\ free people,’ said Washington, 

rmed but disciplined.” 

Jefferson, the great opponent of militarism said in his latter 
years, “I think the truth must now be 
obvious that we cannot be defended but 
by making every citizen a soldier.” 

Monroe said, ‘‘If there be a people on 
earth whose more especial duty it is to 
be at all times prepared to defend the 
rights with w hich they are blessed, and 
to surpass all others in sustaining the 
necessary burdens, and in submitting 
to sacrifice, to make such preparations, 
it is undoubtedly the people of these 
United States.” 

This was the opinion of those who 
were closest to the organization of our 
democracy, and [Continued 6n page 131 
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ANCHORING THE FENCE POSTS 


Some Styles of Braces That Hold 


HE efficiency of a wire fence, either 

barbed or woven, depends largely 

upon the rigidity and stability of 
the fence posts, especially of those at 
the ends and in angles and curves. A 
woven wire fence hung upon posts that 
readily yield and lean out of a vertical 
line under pressure soon sags and bellies 
like a limp fish net. Under such condi- 
tions the fence no longer turns animals, 
and it is an ugly nuisance. Better no 
fence at all than a wire fence loose and 
crushed out of shape in sections along 
the side of a field. 

The most efficient wire fence of any 
kind is one that is very taunt and rigid 
from top to bottom and from end to 
end. If an animal pushes up agamst 
wires strong and taunt, humming with 
vibration under heavy tension, it will 
move away from the resisting obstruc- 
tion and let the fence alone. On the 
other hand, if the wires are slack and 
loose, it will press on the wires to create 
more slack, eventually crushing the 
whole fabric down in sections, and walk- 
ing deliberately over in case of large 
animals, such as horses and cattle, or 
erawling under with such animals as 
hogs and sheep. The good horse and 
eattle fence must be very strong and 
rigid at the top, and the good hog and 


By H. H. SHEPARD 
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Anchor to end post for supporting straight line 
of fence 
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Anchors to corner post for supporting two lines 
fence meeting at an 








Hire aie Ul 


Brace and tie-wire to stake or post to support 
fence post located in curve or angle of fence 
to prevent post from being drawn over. 





nomica! to do a good jot with the end 
post m the beginning. 

An end, or corner, post must be larger 
and longer than intermediate posts, 
altho it need not be excessively large and 
long. A good diameter for a wooden end 
post is six to eight inches, and about 
seven feet long. It should extend ini 
the ground about three feet, and about 
four feet above ground. Manufactured 
iron posts, I believe, are four inches in 
diameter for end or corner work, and tw< 
and a half or three inches in diameter 
for intermediate = is — 
enough for even a very heavy wire fence 
of any kind ese fact most wae ae 
are larger n . any 0 
them could be split into four — serve 
the purpose quite as ‘or inter- 
mediate work. 


the ground, the next point is to brace 
it so that 1t cannot possibly be pulled 
out of line at the top, not even a fraction 
of an inch. The best of 

a post ie the anchor brace, 
wrapping a No, 9 wire around a F 
about the sise of a half bushel. Bury 
the rock in the ground about thirty 
inches from the foot of the end post 
in a straight line with the pull on the 
post and tie the ‘wire around the post 


sheep fence must be very strong and 

rigid at the bottom; the good all round 

fenee must be strong and rigid from top to bottom. Firmly 
bracing end post in the fence line is a means of securing a 
rigid wire fenee, other material and structural factors considered. 
Under this head, posts at gate openings must be considered 
as end posts, and the above refers only to a fence in a straight 
line. If the fence line contains angles or curves, posts in the 
angles or curves must be braced, the amount of bracing neces- 
sary in these cases depending upon the sharpness of the angles 
or curves in which posts are located. In our own particular 
section of the country, the Ozark hill region, many of our field 
and pasture fences are almost completely curved from end to 
end. However, with the most of these, trees and bushes stand 
along the fence lines, and the wire fencing is stapled to them 
where the fence is to be permanent. The wires of a temporary 
fence are seldom stapled to trees or bushes because the wires 
grow into a green tree and become covered and solidly anchored 
im about two growing seasons, making removal of the wires 
very difficult, besides an injury to the trees. This can be 
avoided by nailing a strip of beard to the tree and staple to it. 
But a tree, even a small one, for an end post or in an angle 
or curve, makes a splendid support for heavy fencing. 

Woven wire fences are becoming generally popular. With 
these, extra heavy post bracing is necessary for a good job 
that will stay good 
thru the life of the 

















near ite top, a few inehes above the top 
wire of the fence. The No. 9 wire, of course, will be double 
and the two strands will be comparatively loose after the anchor 
rock is buried and the wires tied firmly to the top of a a 
Then, with one handle of large fencing pliers, or a smoeth ham- 
mer handle, a twist, or “cinch,” is made in the anchor tie-wires, 
which can be made to take up all slack in the wires and exert a 
heavy pull at the top of the post. The mechanical pull of this 
anchor brace will be both horizontal and vertically downward. 
the amount of the horizontal! pull depending upon the “- 
made by the anchor wire and the post, and the total pull de 
pending upon the angle, the size and depth of the anchor 
rock, and the strength of the anchor wires. 

Altho the anchor brace is one of the best of all fence post 
braces for strength and permanent rigidity, it has some ob- 
jectionable features. One of these eannot be overcome, which 
is in the case of a gate opening, for the anchor wires would 
interfere with the use of the gate. Another objectionable 
feature of the anchor brace is that large animals may stumble 
on to the strong wires and be injured. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, however, a short pole or board can be tied to the anchor 
wires so that animals can see and avoid them. When it is 
desirable to use anchor braces in a curved fence for a cultivated 
field where teams and implements must move elose to the 
; fence, it is well to 
use extra heavy an- 
chor rocks and bury 
































fence. Fi Iv ~~ = : 

First of all, the § ‘ Lee S>. them relatively 
end posts must be ane — lose to the bottom 
of the most durable 4 inn “S of the posts to be 
wood or other ma- 1 a ee > Whe 600 Ce é. braced. A brace of 
terial that can be Eng Enid >| by this kind only one 
secured. They Post Agst 4 tf foot from the bot- 
must not rot, ali 2 f ; ; tom of an interme- 

Triple anchor (to left,) and double brace and tie-wire (to right) supports to fence for extra diate post in a eurve 


break, or give way 
during the life of 
the wire they sup- a. 


heavy strain or where ground is soft. 


or obtuse angle of 
a fence line is suf- 
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FL. iva 








ort A inter- 
por n inter Ss 4 


mediate post may io V¥ 
give way and be re- ee ch nes 
placed without , Re ms pegs. 
seriously impair- post rou od 
ing the usefulness ey 
of the fence. Not 
so with an end post; 
if it goes down prac- 
tically the whole 
fence line goes 
down with it, and 
replacing an end ~~ 
post and making 
the fence line over 
is difficult and ex- 
pensive work. It is 
much more eco- 
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End post supported by brace extending from top of post to ground, the lower end simply lying 
m the ground, but fastened to bottom of end post by strong tie-wire—double No. 9 never plowed or 


Grate Open ing 


Fig. VIE 


ence line at gate post opening supported by brace and tie-wire—brace running frem top of gate 
post to bottom of second post, and tie-wire from top of gate post to second post. All bor 
ontal wires should be stapled to braee, thus each wire will support strain. 


ficient to hold the 
post rigidiy in aver- 
tical position under 
avery heavy strain. 
For curved perma- 
nent pasture fences 
the ground is 
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eultivated, the 
writer is using a 
number of stake 
braces with success 
(Fig. 111.) This 
; a brace is made by 

L ine— :! driving or setting a 
~ post or heavy stake 

some five or six feet 
(Continued on page 9°) 
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REAL PROBLEMS IN TAXATION 


A just Tax and a Responsible Government 


By G. L. CARLSON 


t is mpossible to have a system 

of taxation that will prove just 

to all, unless it at least conforms 
to the first and fourth maxims as 
xpressed by Adam Smith. Assum- 
ng that the people of this country 
lesire the most just tax system 
onsistent with the least possible 
hange from our present one, let 
us try to apply these two maxims, 
ind what we have learned of the 
tax systems of the past, to the 
est and most just plan of raising 
yur public revenues at the present time. The first thought to 
present itself under such an arrangement is, what property is 
most benefited by government, and therefore best able to 
pay a tax? The law of “the larger the tax the smaller the 
property” is well known to most of us, and may be changed 
so as to read, “the more we tax property the less there will be 
f it.” This is true of every property but land, and we learn 
t the same time that land is the only property that is enhanced 
in value by government. 

A person may own livestock, machinery, household goods, 
derthandise, or mere evidences of wealth such as money, notes 
nd'bonds, and whether government is good or bad will neither 
dd to their value nor increase them in amount, The same is 

trué of buildings. Regardless of the kind of government under 
which it may be placed, no building is ever worth more than 
it. will cost to replace it. With land it is always different. 
Che function of government is to build roads, schoolhouses, 
provide sanitary conditions in all parts of the country, and to 
protect its subjects in their lives and liberties. The more of 
this there is done, the more valuable will be the land wherever 
t is done. As land is the only property benefited by govern- 
ment, it should at least bear a large part of the cost of govern- 
meat 

Error in our reasoning is often due to the fact that we are 
not well informed as to what constitutes land, and its value 
inder the many conditions of location, and the various uses we 
sometimes make of it. Farms, roads, streets, rights-of-way, city 
ots, forests, minerals in place, rivers and smaller streams in- 
luding the water power furnished by them, air, sunshine, 

the sea, and all franchises or vested rights based upon the use 
of any of these, make up what is known as land. 
If we suggest an increase of the tax on money, notes and 
bonds, the residents of our cities protest, not because these are 
nly evidences of wealth, but because they imagine such a tax 
will bear heavier on them than it will on the residents of the 
rural districts. If we advocate an increase of tax on lands, or 

tax on land values, a few of our farmers protest because they 
magine all land to be in farms. Both are in error, just as both 
ire ‘selfish. Neither the one nor the other is thinking of the 
est good for the greatest number. Both are interested in 
self only, and because of such reasoning, and such selfishness, 
t is not an easy task to set in motion a plan or system for the 
ect interests of all. 

There are a few farmers in this country who honestly believe 

that most of the tax in this country is paid by farmers, because 
f most tax coming from land. It is not and never will be. This 
rror is the result of defining land in terms of farms only. New 
wk City land, exclusive of improvements, is assessed at 
$4,643,414,000 while the farms of New York state are assessed 
for only $707,747,000. The land in New York City has a 
igher value than the value of ali farms in the western one- 
fourth of the United States. The urban land in the United 
States has a value of a little more than twice the value of all 
uur farm lands. Even in such agricultural states as lowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska, the value of urban exceeds the value 
{ farm lands. Because of its purely agricultural nature and 
he absence of large cities, Kansas is more strictly a farmers’ 
state than any other, yet in this state the farm wealth all told 
s but 48.3 percent of the total for the state. In Madison 
ounty, Nebraska, a typical agricultural county, the farmers 
pay 32.8 percent of the total tax, the towns 47.5 percent, and 
ublie utilities 19.7 percent. The best and most just tak 
system must be ane that is best for all, or at least best for a 
iajority of all taxpayers. This will be found to be the one 
that burdens production and industry the least, and yields 
he greater part of the public revenue from property benefited 
the most. There is no tax the burden of which 
s felt less, than an inheritance tax, and 
property gained in this manner without effort 
n the part of the beneficiary, should be made 
to bear a just part of government expense. It 
government that makes it pessible for one 

» acquire property from the dead, and the 
ving thus benefited should be made to pay 
ck a part of this benefit in the form of a 
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@. There are a few farmers in this country 
who honestly believe that most of the tax 
in this country is paid by farmers, because 
of most tax coming from land. It is not 
and never will be. This error is the result 
of defining land in terms of farms only. 
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tax. An inheritance tax is in princi- 
ple a tax on unearned increments, 
and the principle of the state tak- 
ing a part of the social value which 
it creates is sound, however it may 
be applied. 

There are two classes of direct 
taxes, those levied upon taxpayers 
in proportion to benefits received, 
and those levied upon them in 
ywroportion to their ability to pay. 
lhe latter must include incomes, 
and if we are to tax as many as we 
well can for the support of government, there is no tax levied 
that is easier for one to pay than a tax on incomes. A small 
part of one’s salary or other income can be given to pay the 
cost of government, and the loss not be felt by those whose 
incomes exceed the actual demands of their personal and 
family needs. This suggests the justice of exempting small 
incomes, and of making the tax a graduated one in proportion 
to the income. 

If we regard all taxes as a tax upon individual revenues, any 
land tax would be a tax on rent, an income tax, a tax on wages, 
and occasionally a tax on profit, while an inheritance tax would 
be more a tax on rent than on either profit or wages, since 
all inheritances are first acquired by some form of the use of 


land. 
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State and Local Community Taxes 

The needs of the state are quite different from those of 
local communities, just as the benefit ot the taxpayer is different. 
There are many industries and activities of the citizens of a 
state that are state-wide in their needs and benefits. A tax 
to build a city government building can be of neither interest 
nor benefit to the citizens of any city in a state, other than 
those in the city where the building is to be built. A tax levied 
upon a railroad or even upon a farm telephone company, is 
of interest to many people in, various sections of the state, be- 
cause of its benefiting people over much of the state. A farm 
telephone exchange would be of small value to even its owners, 
if it could make no connections with other lines, and it is this 
fact that gives to it a state-wide value and importance. This 
is quite as true of very many public utilities. 

It is possible for one to find in many sections of every state, 
where a railroad will run thru one side of a county, with two 
or three towns on this railroad within the county. This rail- 
road draws support from a wide strip of country, occasionally 
twenty miles on either side, as do the towns located upon it, 
yet only those schools in the immediate vicinity of the towns 
and railroad receive any benefit from the taxes paid by the 
railroad. This makes it easy for the towns to maintain good 
schools, while it is quite impossible for the rural districts at a 
distance from these towns to maintain a school worthy the 
respect of any intelligent person. There is neither justice nor 
an evidence of intelligence on the part of those responsible for 
such a condition in such a system. The price we are made to 
pay for such a system is rural decay; a drift of all rural popula- 
tions toward the towns and cities. With this fact clear before 
us, it should require no further argument to show the practical 
advantage of a dual system of taxation in every state, one for 
the apes of raising funds to pay the cost of state govern- 
ment, the other for local purposes. 

Since there are certain taxable properties of state-wide im- 
portance, me pery that would possess little or no value 
except as they can be made to serve persons in many sections 
of the state, a just system of taxation would provile for ob- 
taining the revenues for state government from taxes levied 
upon such properties and no others. This could be done by 
taxing railroads, telegraph and telephone lines for state pur- 
poses, and if this was not sufficient for the needs df the state, 
inheritances could be made a state tax, since most inheritances 
consist of property acquired by reason. of direct state benefits. 
There are also certain incomes that are made possible as a 
result of state benefits. If necessary, these could be included 
as a tax for state purposes, leaving the local communities to be 
supported by a direct tax upon the property within their 
boundaries. 

The tendency of law-making at Washington during the past 
decade has been in the direction of usurping, or limiting, the 
tax power of the states. This is evidenced by the income tax 
laws enacted, and the present discussions there 
of the need of a national inheritance revenue 
law. During the first centenary of our national 
existence, income and inheritance taxes were 
+ ye as belonging wholly to the states. I 
believe this apparent infringement upon the 
rights of the states will be corrected in the 
near future, by limiting national taxes from 
sources to incomes [Continued on page 130 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


2 Some Experiences of Men Who Have Used Them 








N thet t t “the proof of the pudding is in tne 

eating” we went to the owners of farm tractors for in- 

formation as to whether or not they were proving a 
; 








crops by use of a tractor, I think that in most cases it would. 

fost of us believe in de« p plowing and a person will natural! 
plow deeper with an engine than with horses. My experience 
is that horse plowing can be done just as deep if ak horses 
are put to the plow, but the reason that horse plowing is not 
done as deep is that the farmer is either shy a horse or in fall 
plowing it is too warm, so, instead of going at it slower, he do« 
the easiest thing. He lifts the plow up out of the ground 
notch or two. With the engine it makes not the least bit of 
difference whether it is warm or cold. It will pull just as w 
and do deep plowing regardless of the heat. 

‘Also, with the engine longer days can be put in and plow- 
ing done at more nearly the correct time, and this is important. 

If a person decides that a tractor would be a profitable in- 
vestment, the next thing in order is to choose the right size of 
tractor for the size of farm on which it is to be used. It is well 
to have a little more power than just barely what you need for 
there will be less strain on the « A mt * 

Uses Tractor on Ninety-one Acres 
Over in southwestern Ohio is a man who is using a tractor 
on a ninety-one acre farm. This man, Harry Mount by name, 
grows twel ty-five acres of corn, fifteer 
acres of wheat, and fifteen acres « 
—— ee rr oats and finds work for an 8-16 horse- 
7 power outfit. In addition to his field 
work he stretches fence, grinds feed, 
bales hay, drags roads, cuts fodder, 
runs his cream separator and, “‘in fac 
anything that does not require more 
than sixteen horsepower to run.” 

Here are some of Mr. Mounts’ ideas 
about the proposition. “My main crop 
is alfalfa and every farmer who has 
ever had experience in breaking alfalfa 
knows what it will do to a team of 
horses; hence the cause of my pure hase 


of a tractor, for I have thirty-six acres 


f 





Lor n 
suce We asked a few direct. questions but for the most part 
let the 1 M ) ] id beer using a tractor choose his Owl 
met! : of givi his experience or discussing the subject from 
nis st 1c pe | 
‘Tt is safe to assume as a general rule that if a man has made 
an investment and found it unprofitable or unsatisfactory, he 
would not make the same mistake again nght awa‘ Cin the 
other hand, if a man has invested in a machine or implement 
id the investment has proved profitable under his conditions 
ne t certain to de re to continue the investment 
With this thought in mind, we asked a number of men wh 
were using tractors on their farms the following questior lf 
g happened to vour tractor would you | another 
either of the s e make or a different make?” The men answer. 
, quest 1 represented users of eight dif makes ol 
tractors. Fifty-two replied that they we id purehs se anothe 
{ of the same r thirty-six said thev would buy 
: ‘ = I ae ttal as to whether or not 
it i © Oot the ‘ rf ] ht 
! l tt 1 not ] 
ry ‘ Zz ' ‘ ‘ he ise — ~ 
of t e t] now have 
I " ‘ it: tl 
I YW { I 3 to 
2” ‘ g t some 
r si their lett 
Speaks From Six Years’ Experience 
Mr. Larson of northern lowa has a 
30-60 epower 1 hine. He farms 
389 and | had four years 
expe é } tr r ( rado 
‘ ) | | raises 120 
ot l : res of ¢ its a ] 
} ; r f ee g eile f = 
ing, £ li rn and cob meal, and 
' 2a r | I ith idit i 
t l sy iz from his letter, he says Whet} r 
or \ be a pl tabie Investment wi aeyp 
litior reun unces. First, as to size of f 
1 é that a tractor may be profitable on a farm of even 
as s eight Of course you would not want a larg: 
tr r for that size farm, but nowadays tractors are made in 
a1 Ze to meet t irvu demands of different sized tarms 
| t I do mean that even a small tractor would be 
profitable or eighty re far Ar mat e W I 
bigger divid the more it is used and an engine more so, 
} t t s 4 eT hk d of 1 rine , lL heref« re it I ist 
I ‘ rw t n heid wor suc! S grinding, she n 
g, other kind of work suitable for the horse 
; e engine 
But »bably you ask ‘can I always depend on doing m 
field rk with an engine?’ My answer would be that for fall 
plowing d breaking + OES SO Sepenres Seen, Sahar eee 
rnstal if « it be depended upon I have done 
fur ltalKS, t it unless the pio s scour wel the 
her too much. In this locality it is a miracle 
the } ir mneht along Now as to increasing the 


lfalfa now, which will be ready for 


ing in two weeks. lere Is where 
the tractor comes in, hitched to wagon and hayloader. Will 
so cut my wheat with it. 

I have found with my tractor that I can plow two inches 
deeper than horses are ab le to stand the vod og get it plowed 
n half the time, also the right time, and with a difference in 
ost of 69 cents an acre in favor of the tractor, not counting 
the increase in crop production which I am sure I shall receive 

aeeper plowing 

This tractor will do anything I ask it to do as far as its 
horse power will let it go, but I have one field that I could do 
1othing with, for the 1913 flood left about two feet of sand on 
this field. The consequence was I could get no footing in the 
sand. The tractor has not decreased the number of horses 
for me so far for the team followed the tractor in preparing the 
seed bed. 1 was afraid the tractor would pack the ground too 
much. You cannot plow with the tractor if the top of the 
ground is wet, but in hard, dry ground you can go straight ahead 
where you could not touch it with horses. 

If anything happened to my tractor, I would surely have 
another, but with more cylinders, altho I get as even power 
as if I had six or eight cylinders. My {¢ ontinued on page 
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Strong Enough for Any Service 


The tire that needs to be pampered has 
no place in country service. 

It may do fairly well in town, where 
garages and repair shops are numerous 
and accessible; but for main road travel, 
where distances are long and conditions 
severe—where ‘“‘trouble’”’ is trouble with 
a vengeance— it is an inevitable disap- 
pointment. 

Tires such as Goodyear builds are 
strong enough for any service—they need 
no pampering in country or town; they 
are main road tires from every standpoint, 
ready for whatever the road has to offer, 
able to withstand it when it comes. 

They are strong, vigorous, trustworthy 
and Jasting, Goodyear Tires—quick to 
serve and slow to wear. 

They are economical and consistently 

satisfying; they carry far and travel free 
of ordinary troubles. 


They are protected by special features 
against almost anything that can happen 
to a tire, from within or without. 


GoodyearTiresare the natural outcome 
ofa manufacturing policy that refuses rec- 
ognition to any quality save the highest, 
of an institutional principle based on value 
given for value received. 

Wherever found they uphold in all 
ways the integrity of attention and effort 





Unloading Hay at Oakland Farm— Wayne, Lilinois 


































behind them—and more of them are in 
use today on the motor cars of America 
than of any other brand. 

It happens that the prices on Goodyear 
Tires are moderate, due to factory eco- 
nomics and efficient distribution — but 
don’t buy them solely on this aceount. 

Buy them because you expect more 
from them in all that a tire should give 
—for they w7// oe more. 

Buy them of the Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer in your vicinity. He is 
close at hand, trained to help you get 
from Goodyear Tires the final mile of 
service we have put into them. 


And he has other things to sell you than 
tires, in this same endeavor. 

Tubes, Goodyear Tubes, 
built to enforce the type of service Good- 
year casings are capable of delivering. 
Strong tubes, sound tubes, lasting tubes— 
tubes that won’t leak, seep or creep. 

And Goodyear Tire Saver Kits—he 
has these also. Handy, compact packages, 
the only ones on the market containing 
all essential first-aids-to-tires. 

Go meet your Goodyear Service Station 
man today. He is located near you to be 
of service to you—of broader service than 
perhaps you realize. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 


Tells About Fungicides 


OU say 

that one of 

the meth- 
ods of control- 
ing plant dis- 
eases caused by 
fungi is by the 
use of fungi- 
cides. Just what 
is a fungicide 
and how are 
they used?’’ 
This question was asked during the discussion following a lec- 
ture, in which the Professor from an experiment station had 
explained the nature and habits of fungi which cause some of 
the most destructive plant diseases. 

“In a general way” replied the Professor, ‘fungicides include 
all substances which oil duty fungi. They may be liquids, 
powders, or gases. Of course that sounds like the definition in 
a dictionary, so I'll see if I can make it a little more simple. 
There are, in reality, only a few substances that are used for 
destroying fungi and a few illustrations will help to make the 
problem more clear. 

You will remember that I described the method of treating 
seed oats with formalin for the purpose of destroying the spores 
of smut. Formalin is one of the most valuable fungicides and is 
a good example of a fungicide that does its work in the form of 
a gas.” 

“Can it be used to prevent any plant diseases beside the 
smuts of small grains?” asked someone. 

Yes, it is used with excellent results in the treatment of 
seed potatoes to prevent scab”, continued the Professor 

Do you sprinkle it over a pile of potatoes in the same way 
that is done in treating oats?’ was asked. 

A better way is to immerse the potatoes in a mixture of 
formalin, and, before I forget it, I want to tell you that a 
stronger solution should be used in treating potatoes than is 
used for oats. A pint of formalin in thirty gallons of water is 
about the right strength for potatoes. You know, a pint of 
formalin in forty gallons of water is the proportion for oats. 

\ good method is to place the mixture of formalin and water 
in a barrel and then dip the potatoes by putting them in a sack 
and suspending the sack in the barrel. After they have re- 
mained in the solution for about two hours they can be removed 
and spread out to dry.” 

‘How long before planting should they be treated?’ asked 
one of the ladies in the audience. 

That is immaterial” replied the Professor, ‘“‘provided they 
are not mixed with untreated seed after they are treated. 

Chere is one point in this connection which must be borne 
in mind and that is that fungicides alone are not able to hold in 
check a great many of the worst plant diseases. They are 
merely one of the weapons which can be used and the other 
methods of fighting diseases must also be employed if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

lake, for example, the case of potato scab. The formalin 
will destroy the spores of scab that are on the seed potatoes. 
But there are also spores in the ground where scabby potatoes 
have grown and a clean crop cannot be produced by planting 
clean seed in s ‘ab infested ground. To insure a clean crop it is 
necessary to | ave clean seed and plant it in ground that is 
known to be free from the disease. ‘Qhe safest plan is to prac- 
tice a rotation of c ops and not grow potatoes for more than 
two years in succession on the same ground.” 

“Are fungicidés ever used on any part of the plant except the 
seed?”’ inquired the secretary of the meeting. 

“The nature of a plant disease is the factor that determines 
when the fungicide should be applied. If its spores can be 
killed on the seed of the plant on which it lives, that is an effec- 
tive time to attack it. Some plant diseases can be reached while 
growing on the crop on which they live and still others can be 
prevented from gaining a foothold on a plant by covering the 
surface of the plant with a fungicide that is death to the spores 
as soon as they light upon it. Most of the fungi live inside of 
their host plant and for that reason cannot be reached while 
they are growing.” 

‘What do you mean by a host plant?” asked a man near the 
front. 

“A host plant,” explained the Professor, “is the plant on 
which a fungus grows. Oats are host plants for smut; potatoes 
are host plants for scab, wilt, etc., and grapes are host plants 
for mildew. They are called host plants because they entertain 
the fungus to the extent of furnishing it a home and food upon 
which to live and grow. 

“The brown rot of apples, peaches, and cherries and the 
black rot and scab of apples are diseases which can be controlled 
by spraying the trees with a fungicide. The latter disease is 
one of the most destructive with which the apple grower has 
to contend. In each case the fungicide with which the plant is 


sprayed acts as a guardian. It has little effect by way of destroy- 





ing fungus that 
has already 
gained a foot- 
hold on the 
plant, but by 
coating the 
leaves and 
SJ branches with 

fungicide, the 
spores lighting 
thereon receive 
an unwelcome 
reception and are destroyed.”” “What is used to spray for 
these diseases?’ came from the rear of the room. 

“Lime-sulfur solution is one of the best sprays for most any 
fungus disease.” 

“| thought lin sulfur was used to kill insects,”’ interrupted 
som 2one. 

“Tt is used both as a fungicide and as an insecticide,” con- 
tinued the Professor, “and it is giving excellent results in the 
fight against both types of enemies.” 

“What are the proper proportions for making lime-sulfur 
solution?” was asked. 

“It is possible to buy the necessary ingredients and mix them 
together yourself, but it is just as economical and much more 
convenient and satisfactory to purchase the solution ready- 
mixed. There are several reliable brands of lime-sulfur on the 
market and all that is necessary to prepare the ready-mixed 
solution for use is to dilute it to the proper strength for the 
particular kind of tree or plant that is to be sprayed.” 

“Do you mean to say that it should be used in different 
strength for different plants? If so, can you tell us the proper 
strength for apples and cherries and also when the spraying 
should be done?” asked a young man. 

“That is a big question and, if I should answer all of it, you 
would likely forget it before you get home. The best thing for 
you to do is to write to your experiment station and ask for a 
copy of their spraying calendar or bulletins on spraying 
Practically every experiment station has one or more publica- 
tions on spraying. They are sent free and contain the very best 
information and advice for persons living in the state in which 
the experiment station is located. The time to apply different 
sprays, the proper strength, the best sprays for the various 
diseases and insects, and many other important points are fully 
explained. Of course it requires a certain amount of observa- 
tion and judgment to spray at the right time, even if you have 
all the inlenmatien available. The time to spray is determined 
by the stage of growth of the plant and it is not possible to fix 
certain exact dates for spraying every year. The time for spray- 
ing varies according to whether the season is late, early, or 
average. It is very important that spray materials be used in 
the proper strength. If too weak they will fail to destroy the 
fungi and if too strong there is danger of injury to the plant 
that is sprayed.” 

“T have read about a spray called bordeaux mixture,’’ re- 
marked some one. ‘What is that used for?” 

“Bordeaux mixture is a fungicide and is effective in the con- 
trol of all kinds of fungus diseases. It is made of copper sulfate, 
lime and water. Copper sulfate is also called bluestone and 
blue vitriol. The proportion is copper sulfate and lime, five 
pounds each, and fifty gallons of water. Where large quantities 
are needed it may pay to buy the ingredients in accordance wit! 
instructions from your experiment station, but for small amount 
it is advisable to get the material ready-mixed.’ 

“How about the cost of lime-sulfur and bordeaux mixture? 
Is one more expensive than the other?” 

“Under ordinary conditions there is not much difference in 
the cost of spraying with the two materials, but the unusual 
prices brought about by the war have affected the cost of copper 
sulfate. At present, bordeaux mixture is a more expensive 
spray than lime-sulfur.” 

“I have a neighbor who sprayed his trees with arsenate of 
lead. Is that a fungicide, too?” was asked. 

“No,” replied the Professor, “arsenate of lead is only valu- 
able for destroying insects. Your question, however, suggests 
a point that is worth remembering. Frequently it is desirable 
to make a spraying for the purpose of destroying a fungus dis- 
ease and at the same time a spraying to destroy insects. In such 
case, a poison like arsenate of lead can be mixed with a fungicide 
such as lime-sulfur or bordeaux mixture and the two types of 
pests are dealt a blow with one operation of the spraying outfit.” 

“What you have told us about fungicides and plant diseases 
has helped me to understand that question much better than I 
did before, but I believe the insects do a lot more dam to 
my crops than plant diseases. I would like to know more about 
the latest methods for fighting insects.” 

Following this remark the Professor entered into a discussion 
of insects and insecticides, which included answers to many 
questions from the audience, but I'll have to tell about that at 
another time.—A. H. 8. 
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The Genuum 


£ Down After 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Only $7.50 if satisfied after trial— 
then a few monthly payments 


—and— 


You Keep This Genuine Melotte 
Write for catalog—it explains everything 


Think of it !—Only $7.50 down on 


the world’s greatest cream separator, the ” 


imported Belgian Melotte—the separator with 4 
the wonderful, self-balancing bowl. We are taking the lead. Let 
others follow if they will. Our catalog explains. We'll prove te 
you that the world's greatest Melotte will give you more crea 
bigger profits and greater satisfaction. You have a right to insis' 
upon the proof when anybody makes claims for his separator, 


Not a Cent in Advance 
Just ask for a 30 day free trial. Then we ship 


the Melotte, No salesman around to influence you, Use 
the machine according to every test you can think of. Ifyou de- B 
cide against it, all right—send it back et our expense. But— 


If after 30 days you decide to keep the great 


Melotte you can do so on our rock bottom price offer—only \ 
$7.50 down after the thirty day trial, and thereafter just the same > 


monthly payments, Send the coupon now for free catalog and full ~ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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No Duty Nowm™ 
Save $15.25 


The high tariff has been 
cut right off—the great 
Melotte comes in absolute- 
ly free of duty. Good for the 
American farmer! He gets the 
great Melotte Cream Separator 
Dow at an extra reduction of $15.25! 


The high tariff and patent 
arrangements have kept the 
Melotte out of reach of the 
American farmer. Now this handi- 
cap is off. You can get the world’s 
reatest separator now without 
his excessive duty charge — 
@n our rock-bottom, direct offer, 


Wonderful Record 


The Melotte has won more 
than 264 international prizes. 
At Brussels, Vienna, London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Milan, bt. 
Louis, etc. 

One Melotte has been run- 
ning at Remincourt, Belgium 
the equivalent of 64 years of 
actual work without eppre- 
ciable wear. 

Here is one great reason for 
Melotte superiority: The bowl 
is self-balancing — it hangs 
down from a single bearing 
and spins like a top. Can't 
get out of balance. The 


Melotte turns soeasiiy that the bow! 
spins for 30 minutes after you stop 
cranking unless you apply brake. 
No other seprrator requires a brake 
to stop the spinning. The Melotte 
te guaranteed for 15 years. 





hardly ever needed on 
Melotte on account of 
its self-balancing bowl— 
no repairs com with 
other separators, 
BUT — We have on hand 
repair parts for 10 years 
That is the first 


details of this offer. 





Try Them All! 


All the Makes on the Market 


ERE’Sa frank open suggestion:— 

Have every manufacturer that is will- 

ing to give you a free trial, ship his sep- 
arator to you. Ifheis not willing to give you 
a 30 day free trial, ask him why he won't— 
get his reason. 


Set them all up side by side, the Melotte and 
all the others, and then make the test. Keepa 
record of the results. See which skims the 
closest—which gives you the most cream. Fig- 
ure out, on this basis, which will bring you 
the most profit. Notice which machine is 
easiest to operate—which is the least tiring. 
Then notice theconstruction. Which willstand 
the most wear? Which is most substantial? 
Then decide. Keep the one which has proved best. 
We are willing to abide by your judgement without 
@ word. Remember the terms of our offer—if you 
want to return the Melotte, you may do so at our 
expense. We’re only too glad to have such a test of 
all machines together; then when you've bought the 
Melotte you'll be ail the more a “‘booster” for us. 
Don’t buy any separator unti! after you have tried 
it 30 Days Free on your own farm, 

Send the coupon at once for our Melotte catalog and 
the valuabie on dairying—no obligations, 

















Rock-Bottom Price Strarce: 


WE offer you the Imported Belgian Melotte—the world’s greatest 
cream separator — at the rock-bottom, before-the-war price: the same price 
charged in Belgium plus only $1.75 for water freight. 


Seize this opportunity to get a highest grade separator on this astounding offer. You want a quality 











separator, one that you can be proud of all your life, one that will never 
bother you and that will always give you the maximum amount of cream 
without loss. So, we recommend to you the Imported Belgian Melotte—the 
separator with the wonderful self-balancing bow! that can not get out of 
balance and vibrate—especially now as we are making our rock-bottom 
offer. The Melotte is guaranteed for 15 years, Write now, while this offer lasts, 


Valuable Book FREE 


“Profitable Dairying.” Send Coupon 
a 4 “ = The Melotte Separator 


The book is the work of B. H. Benkendorf, a. @ naneee, &. Othe 
Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, f 19th Street & “ yaa 
Madison, Wis., and K. L. Hatch innebago County Agri- F Dept. 3522 — Chicago, ilinois 


| hy: i , Wis. 88 . Contains Z “ 
cultural School, Winneconne, Wis. page ontal / Whthend cay Aiastinen aaeenbihe, 








no advertising. A real, practical, commonsense treatise, enc 
telling everything about cows and dairying—how to free and prepaid, your bock, “‘Profit- 
able Dairying,” an our 68 al free 


; y' 
out of your cows, Every farmer should have this tariff prices on the Belgian Melotte Cream 
book in his library. It is worth while getting now, Separator. Also full details of your free- 
even if you are not considering a cream separator trial, monthly - payment, n0-money -down 
at present. Sent free upon receipt of the coupon. offer. 


We'll send also our new Melotte 


catalog and details of our rock bottom, 
80-day free trial, easy paym offer 
the coupon now—while this offer lasts. 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 

Dept.3522 —19th St. and California 
Avenue — Chicago, Illinois. 


feed and care for cattle—how to make more money / 
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POULTRY HOUSE PLANS 
We are planning to build a new chicken 
estions 
Can you 


house and wi uld lke some su 
as to the type of house to build 
help us out? FE. R., Mich 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 574, issued and 
sent free by the United States Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., en- 





titled “Poultry House Construction’’, will 
be of great he Ip to anyone ‘who plans new 
poultry quarters. The poultry depart- 
ment of most of the state agricultural 
colleges can also furnish bulletins, 
plans, etc., on request It is a good idea 
to study poultry house plans — 
before building and the suggestions which 
may be obtained from the above sources 
will be of material help. 


SPRING SOWN TIMOTHY 
Which is the best way to get a stand 
of timothy? Shall I sow it with oats in 
the spring or rye in the fall? I want to 
seed down a small piece of land near the 
b uildings L. 8., ebr 

Timothy is quite commonly sown in the 
spring with oats as a nurse crop. In most 
localities just as good or better results 
obtain from sowing the seed with rye or 
other winter grain m the fall. The ted 
of sowing is not as important as the man- 
ner. Prepare a good seed bed and supply 
good, clean, viable seed. Remember that 
the nurse crop is only of secondary im- 
portance and do not crowd the grass by 
sowing too much grain. 

It 1s seldom considered wise to sow 
timothy by itself unless it is desired to 
produce seed. A mixture of clover and 
timothy makes a much better hay for 
all classes of livestock and of course the 
clover has a beneficial effect, on the soil. 
Fifteen pounds of timothy seed or six or 
seven pounds of clover and eight or nine 
pounds of timothy constitute the usual 


rate of seeding. 
PASTURE MIXTURE 


What seed mixture would you recom- 
mend for a general pasture? ‘The present 
pasture is badly run down and I must 





renew it.”—W. McC., Ill. 

A mixture which will furnish an abund- 
ance of good forage thruout the entire 
growing season in the ordinary cornbelt | 
climate and soil is as follows Three 
pounds timothy; two pounds orchard | 
grass; two pounds redtop; two pounds | 
Kentucky bluegrass; one pound Italian | 
ryegrass; two pounds meadow fescue; four | 
pounds red clover and two pounds of white 
clover. This mixture can be altered to 
meet local needs but will on the whole | 
give satisfactory results just as it stands. 
The experiment stations of the various 
states have made a number of trials with 
mixtures in order to de- 


Various seed 
termine the best pasture grasses for their | 
individual communities. They are in a| 
position to give the best possible advice | 
in this matter. Seed houses as a rule} 
arrv specially prepared pasture mixtures | 


FIELD MICE | 
Every farmer in the country is more or} 
less acquainted with field mice. Other} 
common names for these rodents are | 
meadow mice, pine mice, moles, bear mice, 
buck-tail mice, and black mice. Where | 
sumerous, they are decidedly injurious to 
farm crops. A very few of the rodents will 
ause serious injury to lawns, young or- 
hards, gardens, and nurseries. 
In lawns and gardens the rodents may 
ost successfully be combated by trap- 
The guillotine type of mouse trap 


ping 





should be carefully placed in their runs. 
Persistent trapping will 


isually extermi- 


answens 


nate them. Other methods of combating 
them are poisoning, frequent cultivation 
of the soil, and the protection of their 
natural enemies. Among the latter are 
foxes, racoons, oppossums, skunks, wea- 
sels, hawks, owls, and crows. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 670, which may 
be secured free from the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
describes the habits and methods of 
destroying field mice and discusses the 
value of protecting their naturai enemies 

A TAX QUESTION 

“Has the city a right to assess lumber 
hauled from a farm to a sawmill within 
the city limits, lumber to be sawed, dried 
and planed? Or can the owner have same 
assessed where the logs were cut and the 
building is to be constructed?’ —W. A. P., 
Wis. 

Under Wisconsin Statutes, section 1040, 
we are of the opinion that the lumber is 
properly assessed for taxation in the 
assessment district where the logs were 
cut and the lumber is to be used, rather 
than in the city, especially if the owner of 
the logs and lumber is not the owner of 
the sawmill.—A. L. H. 8. 

BREEDING YOUNG SOWS 

“Please let me know whether it is ad- 
visable to breed sows at five months of 
age. I have some gilts which I would 
like to breed for spring farrowing if it 
would be all right to do so.” —L. D., Mich. 

Good hog breeders do not consider it 
advisable to breed gilts at five months of 
age. Young sows are more commonly 
bred at eight months of age, but unless 
they are well developed this may be al- 
together too early. The young sow is 
likely to bring a small litter and the pigs 
may be weak. This in itself is not profit- 
able, but in addition the mother is likely 
to be injured for after usefulness. Her 
growth will be stunted and her general 
condition impaired. By all means do not 
breed the young sows until at least eight 
months of age 


RIGHTS IN A RAFFLE 

“A certain church denomination raffled 
off its parsonage at $2 per ticket, but when 
the raffle was pulled off, instead of giving 
it to the party that drew it they de- 
liberately beat them out of it and trans- 
ferred it to another party. The property 
was valued at $1000 at that time. Is there 
any way to compel them to make this 
right?” —A, M., Ind 

No Raffles are unlawful as being 
gambling transactions and the courts wiil 
not recognize any legal rights under them. 
Persons participating in raffles are subject 
to mane | tee by fine or imprisonment, 
altho the law in this respect 1s not often 
enforced 1.L.H.S 


BUCKWHEAT BRAN 

Can you tell me the feeding value of 
buckwheat bran? Can it be fed to all 
classes of livestock?’’—C. B.§8., Va. 

Henry’s ‘Feeds and Feeding’ has the 
following to say concerning buckwheat 
bran and its use as feed for livestock: 
‘The black, woody hulls of the buckwheat 
grain have little feeding value and should 
be used to give bulk or volume to the 
ration only when it cannot be otherwise 
secured. On the other hand, buckwheat 
middlings, that part of the kernel im- 
mediately under the hull, which is sepa- 
rated from the flour on milling, contain 
28 percent crude protein and 7 percent 
fai, with little fiber, and hence have a 
high feeding value. The miller desiring 
to dispose of as much of the hulls as pos- 
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sible, mixes them with middlings to form 
buckwheat bran for feed. Experts con- 
clude that buckwheat feed, not over half 
of which is hulls, is worth about twenty 
percent less than wheat bran. Such feed 
carries about 15.7 percent protein and 24 
percent fiber. Buckwheat by-products 
are nearly always used for feeding cows, 
rightly having the reputation for produc- 
ing a large flow of milk, but may be 
successfully fed in limited quantities to 
other farm animals.” 


A QUESTION OF LIABILITY 

“Thirteen years ago, I started a course 
of bookkeeping thru a correspondence 
school. After paying $2.50 for the first 
few lessons, I decided to drop it. Can they 
compel me to pay for the rest of the 
course? I paid for all I received.’”’— 
L. H., N. Car. 

If, as you intimate, the course was 
stopped at your request, you are not 
liable. But even if the school once had 
a claim against you which could have 
been enforced, it is undoubtedly outlawed 
now.—A. L. H. 8S. 


NOT LIABLE FOR DAMAGE 

“A is a 19 year old boy. B is an 18 
year old girl. A proposed to B when she 
was 17 and was accepted. A’s »ple 
have money and property, but do not 
approve of the marriage and will not let 
it take place. A does not want to marry 
if his folks object. Can B sue for dam- 
ages?”—A. D., Illinois. 

B cannot recover damages under the 
laws of Illinois, because there can be no 
valid marriage of a boy under 21 to a 
girl under 18 without the consent of their 
parents or guardians, and hence there can 
be no valid marriage promise without 
such consent.—A. L. H. 8. 


ALFALFA FOR HORSES 

I have no ordinary hay of the kind which 
I usually feed to my horses, on hand. 
Would it be all right to feed them on alfalfa 
this winter?—J. G., Iowa. 

There is a prejudice against alfalfa for 
horse feed, but under the proper condi- 
tions it can be fed to good ek 
When permitted to eat too much alfalfa 
or for that matter any legume hay, the 
horse acquires an overabundance of nitro- 
genous material which must be excreted 
thru the kidneys, overworking them and 
often causing chronic kidney disorders, 
This constitutes the argument against an 
otherwise good roughage for horses. 
Fed alfalfa hay in connection with two 
pounds of oats and eight pounds of corn, a 
number of horses in a Kansas experiment 
showed no shortness of wind, lack of endur- 
ance or any trace of kidney trouble. 
During the experiment which lasted 140 
days the animals gained 25 pounds in 
weight, while another lot getting an equal 
amount of timothy or prairie nay and one- 
eighth more grain, showed a loss in weight. 
Experiments at a number of stations indi- 
cate that horses fed on alfalfa require one- 
fifth less grain than when fed on timoth 
hay of good quality. Because of the likeli- 
hood of kidney trouble the allowance of 
alfalfa must be limited and authorities 
usually recommend that not more than 
one and one-fifth pounds of this hay to 
each one hundred pounds of animal live 
weight should be given to the animal under 
ordinary conditions. The hay should be 
free from dust, mold and of a good bright 
eolor. Only the hay from alfalfa quite 
matured before cutting should be fed to 
horses, as early cut alfalfa has a tendency 
toloosen the bowels. If properly handled 
alfalfa is an excellent feed for the average 








farm horse. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


OUR car is insepar- 
able from the insti- 
tution that built it. 


The service it gives you 
is just what its pro- 
ducers build into it. 


In motor cars, stability 
of product is insepar- 
able from the stabil- 
ity of the producers. 


Overland ranks first 
among producers of 
cars above the $400 
class—second in the 
entire industry. 


Overland dealers have 
contracted for one 
hundred and eighty 
million dollars worth 
of Overlands for 1917 
—an increase of sev- 
enty-five million dol- 
lars compared with 


last year. 


Overland sales this year 
therefore will be ap- 
proximately asgreatas 
the annual gross rev- 
enuesof the New York 
Central Railroad. 


Overland net assets have 
grown from fifty-eight 
thousand dollars eight 
years ago, to sirty- 
eight million dollars. 


In our great Toledo 
plant and our allied 
plants, we employ 
nearly 38,000 men. 


They directly support 
more than two hun- 
dred thousand people. 


Catalog on request. 


= uc »-— 


Permanent Overland factory 
branches and parts depots 
represent an investment of 
millions. 

They have been established in 





Two Passenger Roadster 
Light Pour, 104-ia. wheelbase, 


Four Seater Sport Model 
The Couatry Club, 104-in. wheelbase, $750 


Bia Four Roadster, 112-in. wheelbase, $835 
Light Six Roadster, 116-in. wheelbase, $970 


dealers who complete 
our great interna- 
tional service system. 

These tangible evidences 
of the stability of the 
Overland Industry are 
your best assurance 
of stability of quality 
and service in Over- 
land Automobiles. 

The Willys-Overland 
line is the only com- 
plete line of cars built 
and sold— 

—under one executive 
management, 

—with one engineering 
staff, 

—with one purchasing 
power, 

—by one production 
management, 

—through one sales 
force, and 


—one group of dealers. 


Resulting economies 
amounting to millions 
of dollars, reduce the 
cost of every car— 
enable Overland to 
establish and main- 
tain higher quality 
standards at lower 
prices. 


) So in your Overland 


Light Pour Touring, 106-ta. wheelbase, 
Big Four Touring, 112-in. wheelbase, 
Light Six Touring, 116-in. wheelbase, 


All Prices f. o. b. Toledo 





important metropolitan cen- 
ters that cover the country. 


These branches serve the five 
thousand Willys- Overland 


Please address Dept. 697. 


Or Willys-Knight 
you get maximum 
quality at minimum 
price — plus stability 
to assure permanence 
of value in your in- 
vestment. 

See the Overland dealer 
now and make your 
selection. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles and Light Commercial Cars 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


GETTING IDLE LAND BUSY 


Weeding Out the Unprofitable Acres 


EKEDING out a dairy 
herd and getting rid 
of the low ducing 


pi Zz 

is a comparatively easy 
iiertaking compared with 
weeding out the low produ Ing 


acres of land and getting them 
in shape to return a profit. If 
the cow fails to produce profit- 
ably, her owner can sell her 
for something and put a better 
one in her place, but not so 
with the acre of land. The 
best he can possibly do is to 
problem of 


a condition 


set about the 


building it up to 


where it will become an asset 
rather than a liability In 
many instances the low pro- 


ducing acre not only consumes 
the profits from the more pro- 
ductive acre, but is a constant 
source of loss in preventing 
the practicing of suitable crop 
rotations on theadjoining ac res. 
An acre of low, wet land in the 
middle of a large field may so 
delay cultural work or prevent 
the use of harvesting machin- 
erv to such an extent that one 
would be justified in expending 


double the value of the acre 
of land in getting it well 
drained so as to facilitate the 
working of the entire field. 
Likewise low, wet places in 
the pastures produce weeds 


and grasses of little feeding 
value, besides affording mud 
holes and stagnant ponds for 
the stock, especially dairy cows 
to wade thru and get their 
flanks, udders and bellies 
plastered with foul mud and 
slime Such places should be 
drained and put to producing 
grasses of value even tho the 
original cost may exceed the 
value of the land itself. Spots occupi d 
by trees, stumps and heaps of stone fre- 
quently reduce the average yields per 








acre, delay cultural operations and cause | 


delays and breakage in farm implements 

Crooked fences and too wide head lands 
afford ideal places for weeds to grow and 
go to seed, besides the few bushels of 
grain and few hundred pounds of forage 
or grass they should produce helps to 
keep down the average of the whole field 

These littl 
on a large farm count 
figuring the 
The idle acre not only 


e losses in acreage and time 
a whole lot in the 
aggregate in profits at the 
end of the year 
represents a definite source of loss in the 
shape of taxes, interest and other charges, 
but it adds to the overhead charges which 
borne by the adjoining acres 


must be 
these 


The investments required to get 
places to producing something of valuc 
not only return interest on the land itself 
but on the larger production of the entir 
field 

In planning the fields for 
ive every long lane serve as a roadway, 
make the head lands as narrow as 
ible and keep them seeded dow n as much 
f the time ag possible to prevent the 
growth of foul weeds to be distributed over 
a replanning may call 
lanes and road- 


pos- 


he fields. Such 
for the changing of fences, 
ways and the laying of tiles and cove ring 
of open ditches, but the few days’ work 
may change the fields so that can 
adopt more profitable crop growing sys- 
tems and put the whole area of tillable 
land and pastures on a better and more 
paying basis. The improvement of our 
fields must precede the modern tractor 
the same as the improvement of country 
roads has encouraged the use of the auto- 
tractors, heavier 


one 


movile The use of 


plows and cultivators to do 
our farm work means that we 
must drain the low, wet places, 
remove stumps and stones and 
clean up brush heaps, square 
up our fields and get them in 
shape to be worked with 
greater efficiency. 

The use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is the corner stone of 
getting these idle acres brought 
under a remunerative system 
of cultivation. The supply of 
farm manure seldom gets to 


these prepared plant foods 
must be used to help out in 
any plan of developing unpro- 
ductive land. By using these 
fertilizers in connection with 
clovers and grasses, rather than 
growing grain and cultivated 
crops on these fields, they can 
be brought back to a fair de- 
gree of fertility at a very 
moderate cost. The advantage 
once gained may be maintained 
easily by a proper course of 
treatment. On many farms, 
especially dairy farms in the 
eastern states, the area of pro- 
ductive land has gradually con- 
tracted to such an extent that 
not more than one-third of 
the farm is capable of produc- 
ing profitable crops. Such a 
narrow system of farming is 
not adapted to conditions at 
the present time and must be 
expanded by the purchase of 


more plant food and better 
methods of tillage and soil 
management. Much of this 


land can be restored to full 
productivity, but it will take 
time, labor, lime, fertilizers, 
legumes and rotation to turn 
the trick, but it will pay just 
as sure as day follows night. Idle acres 
like robber cows must be eliminated.— 


W. M. K. 
SOIL BACTERIA 


For generations yes, for ages-——man 
has cropped the soil in complete ignorance 
of the fact that myriads of microscopic 
forms of life have been responsible for 
whatsoever success he has attained. Only 
within comparatively recent years has 
man come to understand this and utilize 
his knowledge effectively. 

The soil is a great chemical laboratory 


in which these organisms supply the work- | 


ing force. All organic matter placed in the 
soil decomposes under their tireless action. 
The rapidity with which they do their 
work depends upon the presence of heat 
and moisture in proper degree. Simpler 
and simpler become the products of their 


iction More and more becomes the 


amount of carbon dioxide which is liber- 


|ated as these processes go on. 


effic lency, | 





And the 
more carbon dioxide which is set free and 
in turn absorbed in soil moisture so much 
faster do the soil minerals go into solution 
in this medium. Out of all these pro- 
cesses there come at last the various inor- 
ganic compounds dissolved in the moisture 
which permeates the soil and which pass 
thru the minute thread-like roots of plants 
in order to sustain life. 

Successful agriculture depends a great 
deal upon making the soil hospitable to 
these microscopic organisms. This is 
something of which we lose sight often- 
times. Just as help on the farm does not 
stay very long when conditions are un- 
congenial (sometimes it does not stay 
very long at best) so these soil bacteria— 
the unseen, unpaid, silent and tireless 
workers under the farm do their best for 


the far ends of the farm, hence | 
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him who raises crops upon the farm if 
conditions favorable to their best working 
efficiency are maintained. 

Such workers for the most part do not 
like an acid soil; therefore the farmer 
should sweeten it with lime. They do not 
thrive in saturated soil; therefore the 
fields should be tiled. They do not mul- 
tiply in soil which is deficient in organi 
matter; therefore green manure 
should be grown or sufficient manure from 
the stables should be applied. If the little 
workers are kept contented and busy the 
evidence of their activity will be seen in 
increased productivity of the soil in which 
they live.—O. C 


ROAD DRAGGING BEFORE A 
FREEZE-UP 

Nothing is more disagreeable at this 
season of the year than the cold, drizzling 
rain. It drives stock to shelter quicker 
}than anything else and the chil that 
| accompanies the storm, while it may not at 
first be freezing, is so chilling that every- 
where there is a feeling of extreme discom- 
fort. Following this may be a day or two 
of open weather, during which time travel 
| roughens and ruts the roads, then the wind 
| thifts to the north or northwest and down 
| comes the real touch of winter. The rutted 
roads are solidified in a single night, and it 
| may be days and perhaps weeks before a 
thaw comes. Good road men have learned 
to anticipate this freak of the weather, and 
| even tho the grade is too soft for dragging, . 
they go out with their drags and drag 
anyway, as near as possible to the time of 
freezing, often doing the work late in the 
evening so there is no more travel before 
Jack Frost touches with his hand and 
turns the semi-liquid surface into a solid 
formation, unrutted by the loaded wagon 
rhe drag leaves the roadway smooth, and 
with steady cold to prevent thawing, that 
one dragging may mean a smooth road 
over which to travel for days and days, 
while undragged roads are frightful to 
contemplate, much more to travel.—H.H. 
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ATTRACTIVE FARM SIGNS 
In the community around La Crosse, 
| Wisconsin, are found many neat farm 
|signs. An observer is likely to wonder 
| why so many of these signs, uniform in 
style and design, are found in this par- 
ticular community. 

It is because the farmers around the 
city and the business men in the city are 
pulling together. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of La Crosse furnishes these signs 
| to its members free. The farmer’s name 
and address is made of embossed alumi- 
num letters. The sign is eight feet long 
and twenty-six inches wide. 

The blackboard is hung below with 
hooks and is used to bulletin the farmer’s 
wants, as well as to offer his products for 
sale. He simply writes upon it with 
chalk and removes the blackboard when 
not in use. 

The neat sign gives a business-like ap- 
pearance to the farm and the bulletin 
furnishes a cheap but effective means of 
advertising. A great many commercial 
clubs and farmers’ organizations might 
profitably adopt the policy of furnishing 
signs to their members. It adds to the 
appearance of a community to have the 
signs neat and uniform in design.—H.E. 
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J.L.CASE 
Power Lift 
TRACTOR PLOWS 
And Other Power Equipment 


1 


With this Heavy Duty plow, heaviest 
work is done with remarkable ease! 
Severest plowing conditions are made 


simple! 

Yet, with all its wonderful st 
it is light of weight and “‘! 
easily from the seat of any & 
tractor!—a compliment to the skil 
the J. I. Case Engineering Depart- 
ment. 


Simple Power Lift 


nd 1e 





A mere pull on the rope 
bottoms automatically leave or enter 
the ground; not one at a time or all 
at once, but in pairs—just as you 
want them. Stones and stumps are 
thus easily avoided! Should you hit 
one, the J. 1. Case “Pin Break" de- 
vice prevents breaking of share or 
bending of beams, Bumpers attached 
to each gang prevent beams from 
swinging out. jauge wheels assure 
beautiful, uniform furrows. 
Frame is of structural steel. Beams 
are of channel steel. Everything is 
werfully riveted and braced for 
eavy service. 


Medium Duty Tractor Plow 


A High Level Lift Plow that is not 
only extremely simple and easy to 
operate—from any tractor seat—but, 
is extremely light draft. 

Quick —Simple—Pesitive—Power Lift! 
A mere pull of the rope raises the 
bottoms—another pull lowers them 
All power-lift parts above the frame 
and easy to reach—and ‘away from 
dust — trash. Direct chain drive— 
no loss of power. 

Built throughout to “‘Plow in Hand”’ 
standards—backed by the reputa- 
tion of all J. I. Case Implements for 
real farm service. Write for catalog. 


Other “Plow in Hand” Pewer Equipment 


J. I. Case Power Lift Disc 
Plows; 
J. 1. Case Two and Th 


Buttom Enicar; 
‘ tase Tractor Tanden 
Disc Harrows; 

J. 1. Case Power Smoothing 
Harrows. 


Mail Coupon Now for Catalog 


J.IL.CASE “PLOW IN HAND LINE 


J. 1. CASE COMBINATION 
COULTER AND . 


JOINTER! 
A remarkable de- 
vice! Enables you 


to positively pat all 
waste and all weed 
seed at the bottom 
of the furrow. ' 
yields! Weed seed burie« 
harmless. A typical example 
Hand” Service to tl r 






the Ame infar 


Mail couponfor information, NOW? 





“QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON’ 





Saves crops! Increasx 





ZA ios 
| Jt Case Plow bel 


UY 


The Plow In Hand” 


Your Guide to the Original 
and Genuine 





WALLIS 
CUB TRACTOR 


Mightiest of Medium 
Weight Tractors 


Great Reserve P 


HE marvelous growth in sales of Case 
“Plow in Hand” implements has only 
been possible by building a plow, a corn Wonderful 


rwer! 


planter, a dise harrow or whatever kind of amg Low Upkeep! These 
‘ . s e if LAL ve 
a tool that bore the J. I. Case “Plow in i Mit ae ee 
Hand’”’ trade mark, just a little bit better What & ” 
than anyone else thought it necessary to “cul” Wil Be 
: “gees The “Cub” delivers 4000 ibs 


make them—by rigidly inspecting every 
complete implement before it went out of 
the factory and by giving every user quick 
and accurate service. 


With each and every one of these principles fol- 
lowed out to the letter and backed by sound hesiness 
and financial management, the J. I. Case “Plow in 
Hand”’ line has grown, under my personal guidance, 
through the past thirty years, into one of the largest 
independent implement concerns in the world. 


What has been said of Plows and Tillage tools 
applies equally well to Wallis “Cub” Tractors. This 
remier Tractor now the center of public interest is 
uilt under the rigid standards of quality, which I 
have insisted upon and maintained in the manu- 
facture of Plows and Tillage tools for over a quarter 
of a century, and, as President of the Wallis Tractor 
Co., I pledge you a continuance of that policy. 
Get acquainted with your local J. I. Case Dealer, 
He is worthy of your implicit trust and respect. 


Faithfully yours, Ad 4 


{J. i. CASE PLOW WORKS 
\ WALLIS TRACTOR COMPANY 


constant pull at the draw-bar on 
only 80% of its power, holding 
20% in reserve. 

Working easily it will plow 30 
acres a day, using 8 bottoms 
where drawbar pull is 500 lbs. per 
bottom or—22 acres using 6 plows 
where draw-bar pull is 650 Ibs. per 
bottom—or 15 acres a day using 
four bottoms, where draw-bar 
pull is 1000 lbs. per bottom. It 
will dise 40-45 acres a day—run 
a 32 in. separator with stacker, 
blower and self-feeder—or haul 
20 tons of wagon freight! 


Special ““Cub”’ Features 


Positive protection from dust; 
spring mounting front and rear. 
Finest materials only; Hyatt 
Heavy Duty Roller Bearings. 
Special steels and alloys; Virgin 
Babbitt Métals. Perfect lubricat- 
ing system. Turns complete circle 
in 814 feet. And many others. 


Check Coupon and Mail 
Now for Catalog 
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Backed by the Name that Means “‘Honest Service”’ 
In addition to the Power Equipment mentioned above, the great J. L 
Case “‘Plow in Hand”’ line of Tillage Tools comprise the following: 
J. 1 Case Walking Plows 
J. 1. Case Sulky and Riding Gang Plows 
J. 1. Case Smoothing Harrows (Power or Horse) 

J. 1. Case Dise Harrows (Power or Horse) _ 
J. 1. Case Single and Double Row Planters 
(Corn, Cotton, Kaffir Corn, Peas, etc.) 

J. I. Case Transplanters (Cabbage, Tobacco) e 

J. i. Case Drills and Listers 

J. 1. Case Walking or Riding Cultivators A 
(Shovel and Disc, single aad double row) e 

J. 1. Case Stalk Cut s. 


Oh o° 
2& These Books 
/’ FREE 


4. L. CASE PLOW WORKS, 
1005 W, Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen , 


C) Catalog Power Plows and other Power Equipment. 

1) Wallis “Cab” Tractor. [_) Catalog Gen. Tillage Tools. 
C1 “Cab” Calendar of Conquest Plowed 14 acres ia 
33 minutes! [| “Tips on Soils." What other implement is 
of particular interest? 
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THE EFFICIENT USE OF POWER 


An Important Phase of Farm Management 


ID you ever consider the intimate 
relationship between the efficient 
management of horsepower and the 
profits of farming? Almosteverything pro- 
duced, marketed and hauled to the farm 
has come thru the use of horses, tractor, 
motor trucks or automobiles. The increas- 
ing cost of farming is due in no small 
measure to the lack of efficiency in plan- 
ning team work properly, and the lack 
of horses and equipment. of the right kind. 
There is no more important phase of 
farm management than planning the work 
so that the teams may be kept working at 
maximum efficiency as many days as 
possible during the year, and none which 
receives less attention from the average 
farmer. One may study the problem on a 
hundred farms and he cannot escape the 
conviction that 90 out of every 100 farmers 


could secure greater efficiency from work | 


teams by using more forethought in plan- 
ning the work. It requires the mind of a 
master farmer to plan his work so that 
there will be few rush and no slack seasons. 
‘s allow a month to pass with- 


Few farme 
out having some of their horses standing 
idle in the barn when the yu ight be work- 
t or in the commencement of work 


eg wt 

that will shortly demand the rush and 
overcrowding of every available horse 
that-can be mustered into service. When 
work teams are idle, more especially when 
the weather is pleasant, it means that 


keeping too Many horses o1 


the owner 1s 

else allowing work to accumulate which 

will necessitate the working of the tea 
beyond their strength. 

hard day's work following a spell of idle-| the 
ness 1s dearly paid for in the loss of flesh 


and spirits if not in the actual loss of 


vaiuable horse S. 


working the teams if the work is done a 


few days or weeks ahead of time and not | the tractor and truck to do the heavy work 


a few days behind as is so commonly the 
cuse. 

The cost of maintaining a work horse 
under ordinary farm conditions amounts 
to at least $125 per year, and when de- 
preciation, interest, and taxes are added 
to this it means a big sum annually ex- 
pended for team work. 
possible to cut down the expenses of feed- 
ing the work teams on many farms, but 
the horse to be efficient must be well-fed 
at all times. The policy of cutting down 
grain rations in order to reduce the cost 
of team work is not to be recommended. 

Farm tractors, motor trucks and auto- 
mobiles have cut down the cost. of cultural 
operations, marketing and hauling on 
many farms. They not only reduce the 
actual cost of team work, but they in- 
crease the efficiency of the work teams by 
performing so much of the hardest work 
that they make it possible for the farmer 
to keep brood mares to perform his farm 
work and raise better colts than is the 
case when the mares have to do the plow- 
ing and heavy hauling. ‘They also con- 
serve the strength of the men and help to 
reduce labor charges to a minimum. On 
large farms where these machines have 
been given an opportunity to become a 


part of the reguiar farm equipment and | reduce the operating charges of a farm. 


Of course, it is| 





\n excessively | horses without impairing the efficiency of 


The whole year’s work | farm tractor, in which he purchased a one- 
is done easier, fewer horses are required, | half interest, enables him to do all the 
and there is less rush and danger of over-| farm work with eight brood mares. A 








to fall in line with the regular work of the | 


season they have made themselves indis- 
pensable. Not long ago the writer visited 
a 450 acre farm in Genesee county, New 
York, where the owner had kept a four- 
year record of the cost of team work and 
cutting down the charges 
rhe farm is 


succeeded in 
more than $1,000 per year. 


devoted to dairying and fruit growing, 
a herd of 
dairy cattle 


being maintained on 





By W. MILTON KELLY 





farm. By keeping a daily record of 
the team work the first year it was 
found that the horses were worked 


at maximum efficiency only two succes- 
sive weeks during the year. This set 
him to thinking how he could plan the} 
farm work so that better efficiency could 
be obtained. By changing the crop grow- 
ing system on a portion of the farm and 
growing wheat in place of oats in the ro- 
tation and plowing 50 acres in the fall! 
for the wheat crop it was found possible 
to do the same amount of farm work 
with one less work team, and obtain| 
equally as satisfactory results with the} 
horses left on the farm. | 

The purchase of a motor truck to do 
the hauling of grain feeds, fertilizers and 
delivering the milk to the city dealer 
made it possible to dispose of three more | 
organization. The laying of tile| 
drains and moving several fences so that | 
more of the land could be worked with a 


little more study showed him that with 


he could use high class mares for farm! 
work and breeding purposes, some for fall 
colts and some for spring colts, and still 
do the necessary work on the farm. 

A further study of the cost sheets 
showed him that the cost per acre of 











tillage operations with the tractor was 
practically the same as when the work was 
done with teams, but the tractor did! 
better work than the horse drawn imple- 
ments and did not require daily feed and | 
care; besides the mares could produce a} 
double income, Another point in favor} 
of the tractor and motor truck was the 
saving of hired hands during the year, 
which he estimated at $600. In other 
words a man handling a tractor or truck 
could do more work on the farm than 
two men driving horses. 

Whether or not these figures would ap- 
ply to other farms I shall not attempt to 
say, but I quote them as given to me 
and believe them to be accurate. These} 
figures do not take into account the value | 
of the six grade and purebred Percheron 
colts on the farm, which in their yearling 
form are worth, at least, $800, and four 
spring colts worth another $400. This 
is one good example where the use of a 
tractor and motor truck has helped to 





Reducing the amount of horsepower is 
not always the best way of increasing its 
efficiency. Many stock farmers find it 
almost necessary to keep a certain number 
of horses to do their farm work at certain 
seasons, but they solve the problem by | 
growing a cash crop in the rotation prac-| 
ticed to grow food for the dairy cattle, 
and handle it with the same teams. By 





more than 200 registered} managing the farm in this manner the 
the ‘ cash crop bears its share of the team work | 


charges and materially reduces the cost 
of growing th: food supply for the cattle. 
Many dairy and stock farmers have cut 
down their labor charges for team work 
and men more than forty percent by 
growing potatoes and wheat in their ro- 
tation of corn, clover and timothy. 

Cases are numerous in nearly every 
locality where team work has been suc- 
cessfully replaced by automobiles and 
enabled the farmer to keep his horses 
employed at field work instead of hauling 
him about. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that the automobile has been a promi- 
nent factor in the betterment of the teams 
employed on farms, for there is no longer 
any excuse for the business farmer to keep 
light horses at work on the farm in order 
that he may drive them to and from the 
village. 

While the more general use of the auto- 
mobile may have hurt the sale of inferior 


work horses it has been the means of 


' increasing the efficiency of the teams em- 


ployed on the farms. It has also been 
a stepping stone to better roads, and few 
men who have never kept a record of the 
time lost thru hauling hght loads to and 
from the farms appreciate what it means 
to have good roads in a community mm 
the way of increasing the efficiency of the 
teams employed im hauling the products 
to market and hauling the feeds, fertilizers 
and other materials and supplies to the 
farms. The gasoline engine for feed 
grinding and doing other odd jobs on the 
farm has also made it possible to avoid 
much disagreeable hauling over bad roads. 
A little planning, carefully done, workme 
out details as to the feeding of the horses 
and rotations such as to preclude long 
periods of standing in the stable insure 
maximum efficiency. 


NON-FREEZING SOLUTIONS 

Now is the time to give thought to a 
non-freezing solution for the radiator. It 
should be remembered that freezing in any 
part of the system causes serious damage, 
such as cracked water jackets, radiator 
leakage and breakage of pipe. 

There are various liquids which may be 
used in combination with water to lower 
the freezing point, but a tried and true 
liquid is grain or denatured alcohol. Avoid 


| such chemicals as sodium or calcium chlor- 


ide, which attack metals, or glycerin, which 
dissolves the rubber connections. A 
better cooling effect is obtained wher 
using aleohol by adding no more than is 
necessary to prevent freezing at the lowest 
temperature usually reached in coldest 
weather. 

When the car is allowed to stand in the 
cold for any length of time, the radiator 
should, of course, be covered. Allow it to 
face the wind and not back up to it. By 
leaving it in the latter position the wind 
has a clear passage under the car and 
above the drip pan to the motor. 

The following table will assist you in 
determining just what the proportion 
should be for the non-freesing solution. 

A mixture of 20 percent grain or de- 
natured alcohol freezes at 10 degrees 
above zero. A mixture of 30 percent grain 
or denatured alcohol, freezes at 5 degrees 
below zero. A mixture of 40 percent grain 
or denatured alcohol freezes at. 20 degrees 
below zero, A mixture of 50 percent grain 
or denatured alcoho! freezes at 35 degrees 
below zero. 

Alcohol should be added occasionally 
to make up for that lost by evaporation. 
—S. C.C, 


Sa he 3" eee 
It takes more feed for hogs that have 
worms, for the worms have to be fed alse. 
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For Mitchell Junior—120-inch 


Wheelbase 
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For 7-Pass. Mitchell—127-inch 


Wheelbase 


Now Also An $1150 Model 


With Nearly All the Mitchell Extras 
A Doubled Output to Meet a New Demand 


Thousands of men have wanted a 
car with all the Mitcheil extra fea- 
tures. But they did not want a car 
so big and impressive. They did not 
want a 7-passenger car. 

We have built for them the Mitchell 
Junior—a Mitchell Six in little smaller 
size. Its 40 horsepower is ample for 
five passengers. Its 120-inch wheel- 
base gives plenty of room for five— 
more than most makers give. 

The $1150 price gives all of the sav- 
ing to the man who doesn’t want 
extra power and size. 

Last year we sent out thousands of 
these cars before announcing this 
new model. And Mitchell Junior 
has proved itself as perfect as the 
larger Mitchell. So we have more 
than doubled our factory capacity, to 
build as many Mitchell Juniors as we 
build of the 7-passenger Mitchells, 


Hundreds of Extras 


Both of the Mitchells embody hun- 
dreds of extras, paid for by factory 
savings. They give you at least 20 
per cent extra value over other cars 
in their class. AH because John W, 
Bate, the great efficiency expert, has 
cut our factory costs in two. 

There are 31 extra features—things 
which other carsomit. On this year’s 
output these extras alone will cost us 
about $4,000,000. 


There is much added luxury. We 
have added 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 
That is all paid for by savings made 
this year in our new body plant. 

And there is now 100 per cent over- 
strength in every vital part. That is, 
every part is twice as strong as need 
be. The evidence is that this double 




















strength makes the Mitchell a life 
time car. 


Twice as Strong 


The Mitchell standard for many 
years has been 50 per cent over- 
strength. Under that standard Mitch- 
ell cars have proved marvels of en- 
durance. 


Two Mitchells that we know of 
already have exceeded 200,000 miles 
each. Seven of them have averaged 
175,000 miles each—over 30 years of 
ordinary service. 

But in 1913 Mr. Bate spent a year 
in Europe. When he came back he 
started out to double our margins of 
safety—to more than match the high- 
est European standards. 

It has taken years to dothis. But 
we announce this year this double 
strength in every vital par 

Over 440 parts are built of tough- 
ened steel. All parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. We use steel alloys which 





TWO SIZES 
Mitchell 522 S27 yin Bitincs 
wheelbase. A high-speed, economical, 
48-horsepower motor. Disappearing 


extra seats and 31 extra features in- 
cluded. 


Price $1460, f.0. b. Racine 
Mitchell Junior 25°s**, 


similar lines with 120-inch wheelbase 
A 4-horsepower motor — %-inch 
smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f.o. b. Racine 
Also all styles of enclosed and 


convertible bodies. Also 
demountable tops. 











cost us up to 1S cents per pound. And 
all the parts on which s: safe ty depends 
are made oversize 


One result shows in the Bate canti 
lever springs. We have used them 
for two years, on thousands of cars 
And not one spring has broken. 

That one fact will illustrate what 
this extra strength means in every 
vital part. For you know how springs 
break under shock. 


Exclusive Values 


These extra values are exclusive to 
Mitchell cars. No other factory in 
the world could include them at the 
Mitchell price. 

This model plant, covering 45 acres, 
was built and equipped by John W. 
Bate. Every machine is adapted to 
build this one type economically. 
The methods employed here have cut 
our factory cost in two. 

That is what pays for these extras. 
That is what pays for this vast over- 
strength. 

Now anew body plant—building all 
Mitchell bodies—saves us a vast sum 
more. That goes into luxury—into 
heat-fixed finish, into rare-grade 
leather, into countless dainty details. 
The latest Mitchells are the hand- 
somest cars under $2000. 





Go see these extras, which are num 
bered by the hundreds. See what 
they mean in a car. You will not 
want a fine car which lacks them. 

There are Mitchell dealers every- 
where. If you don’t know the near- 
est, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS arene. Inc 
Racine, Wis., U. 
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MISTAKES IN ROAD DRAGGING 


Points About Peaks Or Ridges 


Some 


> A . Toad ra Veiears bh Tie W eat 
VU or several years have grumbled 
because certain of the ragged 
roads are built with too much of a peak 
or ridge in the middle. Lately the grumb- 
ling has grown to a protest, and the protest 
is so insistent that the lowa State High- 
way Commissioners, in self-defense, have 
published a formal disclaimer of respons- 
ibility for these peaked roads 
Without attempting 1p this short artucie 
to give all the reasons for peaks l would 
like to explain, as briefly as 1 may, three 
of the mistakes in dragging and in drag 
management which I believe are leaders 
among the causes of the peaks 
Altho the King pattern drag is so simple 
that the statement may seem extravagant, 
and, because it may be in poor taste for 
me to do so, since my name is closely 
associated with that pattern, yet I must 
begin by saying: When a novice drag- 
builder permits even the very slightest 
deviation from the King pattern as layed 
down in U. 8. Bulletin No. 321, he may 
expect puzzling complications. specially 
observe the word “‘novice,” for an expert 
dragger may safely change the pattern 
slightly at several points. But any change 
at, all 1s dangerous for the novice; because 
while the expert can decide offhand which 
points are vital to good work, and which 
of them may be slighted, the novice lacks 
the ability to make such decisions. The 
expert, if compelled by circumstances, may 
permit minor harmful changes, knowing he | 
will be able to overcome them by his 
superior skill in operating the drag. The 


By D. WARD KING 


why a wrongly constructed drag builds 
an objectionable peak in the center of the 
highway. The reader is invited to observe 
that all of the three grow out of one slight 
change in the construction of the drag. 
The moral is apparent. Build exactly to 
specifications. 

There are some sections of the country 
where the larger gravel stones and sin: 
boulders are ed to the road center 
and left there. en not skilfully handled 
these form a very provoking peak, and 
present a troublesome problem in rural 
distriets where road funds are not plentiful. 
However, these stones are less of a 
nuisance in the windrow than they are 
when seattered indiscriminately over the 
road and in the wheel tracks. Where 
money is available the stones may be 
carted away; or they may be valuable for 
concrete work when other rock is scarce. 
Quite often, if taken in hand at the begin- 
ning, by careful dragging they may become 





novice, however, being without skill or 
experience, had better follow closely the 
pattern 
Lengthening the Cutting lron 

I'wo of these three common mistakes 
are an outcome of one single departure 
from the directions published in Bulletin 
No. 321 \ change, by the way, that is a 
great, favorite among novices and those | 
who seek to improve the King pattern 
drag. ‘The change | speak of is in adding 
to the length of the cutting iron on the 
front slab. The King pattern calls for 
hree and one-half to four feet of iron 
utting edge on the ditch end of the front 
slab, but the novice often w impelled t« 
iron the slab ite full length. Quite fre- 
quently he goes & step further and uses full 
length iron oD ie eages of botn slabs 


This change m itself constitutes mistake 
number one 

Yor TeaASsOnS 1 CANDOL Wake space nere to 
explain, the long iron edge carries the dirt 


lear out to the end of the al ug, le iving it 
na mage OF Peak W he reas, if the drag 
were roneda ontv f alf the le ngth of the 


siab the other hall unironed, wi d spread 
the loose earth, and no peak would come 
on thi } 
Nx T ne UbeCApIA ©a Teasons men- | 
tronec ne Toregoing paragraph. rhe | 
driver of ¢ g, ironed drag 1s compelled 
to hitch his doubletrees too near to the 
middie of the draft chain his wrong 
tuteh consti es the second mistake. | 
In order that good work may be done 
1@ r of a drag should stand on it] 

ver near the ditch end of the front slab 
Hut the wrong bitch he has adopted makes 
unpractical for him to stand the re, and 

ul} im to stand nearer the middleof the 

oad than the center (lengthwise) of the 


rig etanding there causes the inside 
nd of the long iron to eut dirt, and by dis- 
harging this additional dirt at the road 


enter he rncreases the tendency of the long 
ron tot id an excessive peal The wrong 
position of the driver on the drag com- 





pletes the tno of errors 


a part of the road crown, covered with 
earth or finer gravel, and hidden. This 
can be accomplished most satisfactorily 
with a shoeless drag, since any iron at all 
will be apt to tip them out before they 
can .become solidly bedded. 

One of the most prolific sources of 
peaks is a double-tracked road. Localities 
are to be discovered where double-tracked 
roads are preferred; where the people 
deliberately plan for them. The friends 
of this system claim that it is more con- 
venient for all vehicles going in one direc- 
tion to use the same side of the road. The 
claim undoubtedly is well founded, and, 
if the question is viewed superficially or 
merely from the standpoint of the oceas- 
ional traveler who wishes to go thru the 
country in a hurry, it might be conclusive. 
But when considered thoughtfully by 
those who use the road every day, by 
those who pay the taxes, and by those 
whose business it is to keep the road pass- 
able, by these the two track plan is found 
far from satisfactory. 

Double Track Objectionable 

4 few objections to the two-track sys- 
tem may be presented. For instance, 
an increased tendency to develop ruts. 
Che choice of one of the following evils: 
either a road with a side slope that will 
prove extremely disagreeable to passengers 
who ride over it, and will give wrenching 
strains to every wagon or automobile that 
must traverse it; or, as the alternative, a 
road flat enough to carry vehicles comfort- 
ably, but which, because of this flatness will 
hold water on the surface and therefore 
must go to pieces quickly in bad weather. 

The remedy for most of these troubles 
may be discovered in the use of a correctly 
built drag, and in managing the road so 
that the travel will never be driven from 
the middle of the road, and so that travel 
ean at chosen periods be forced io the 
middle. The act of forcing the general 
public to stay on the crown of the highway 
is simple enough, but the fixing of the 
moment for the act, and the acquisition of 





retort, under adverse criticism because of 
the act, is a different proposition. 

To keep the traffic on the crown and to 
avoid two tracks it only is necessary to 
occasionally confine the dragging to the 
center, and to drag a space scantily wide 
enough for two to pass. Do not fear for 
good results. You may be certain traffic 
will not leave the dragged center and jolt 
over the rougher, undragged sides of 
the road merely for the doubtful pleasure 
of jolting. Drivers will stay on the crown 
because it is smooth. Nor will drivers 
start double tracks, because on the nar- 
rowed way the closeness of passing will 
make necessary a slowing down of speed 
at the point of meeting. And at each 
meeting the wheels of both vehicles must 
leave what might otherwise become the 
regular beaten path and by so doing help 
to obliterate it before it exists; thus further 
encouraging travel to spread over the 
crown. ‘These maneuvers also help to 
pack every foot of the crown, which again 
adds to its ability to stand up in bad 
weather by reducing to a minimum al) 
chance for soft spots. 

The narrow dragging is best done after 
showers or light rains. Following storms 
that leave the entire roadway cut up, one 
should drag from ditch to ditch. 

Criticism follows narrow dragging. The 
criticism eomes from eheniaul advo- 
cates of the double track plan, and from 
automobilists, who are provoked by the 
check of speed caused at the place of pass- 
ing. Do not argue the point. Of course if 
you are dragging under contract and the 
authorities come to you because of the 
criticism, you must then state your case, 
using your judgment as to further steps. 





PUTTING THE STRAW BACK 
Time was, in the wheat belt, when the 
leaving of the — rig was the 
occasion for a gigantic bonfire. The wheat 
raiser made haste to set fire to his straw 
piles before the coming of rain to dampeu 
them and prevent clean and quick burning. 
Soil was new and rich in nature’s humus 
then, and the idea of returning straw to the 
soil was unthought of. In reality, the 
farmer had no way of doing it except with 
pitchforks, and this meant smothering the 
new wheat in spots, besides such slow pro- 
gress was made that, as the saying is, the 
game was not worth the ammunition. 

As crop after crop of wheat was raised 
on the same field and the natural humus 
began ‘to disappear from the soil and the 
sandier knolls became more prominent and 
began to give trouble in dry, windy 
weather, the thought of making use of the 
straw to stop soil blowing was uppermost 
in the minds of wheat growers, but how to 
get it on the land was a problem. A few 
tried manure spreaders but the loading 
capacity was so small that little real pro- 
zress could be made in covering any but a 
ie small knolls. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that the scattering of straw made a 
great difference in the wheat. It made the 
best wheat grow where the poorest had 
grown before. Someone mounted the 
beater of a manure spreader on the back of 
a hay rack and geared it to the hind wheel 
of the wagon, thus building in a crude way 
the first straw spreader. Manufacturers 
have since taken up the work and now 
straw spreaders are on the market that 
spread fast and evenly from a rack upon 
which as much as a ton can be loaded. 
Seldom do we see the sky brightened at 
night by the fire of the wheat straw pile 
since straw spreaders have come into use 
and the value of the straw returned to the 





the power of slence. or of complacent 


soil is realized.—H. H., Kan. 
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HUUUIAUOOUYOUOOUAAOEOUTVOREOAROPA AED AEE APARATO 


No Other Six Resembles 
Hudson Super-Six 


Don’t Be Misled—It Is a Hudson Invention 


Sixes have come into renewed popularity since the Super-Six won the 
top place. But the Super-Six invention—controlled by our patents— 
added 80 percent to the six-type efficiency. And that 80 percent is what 
gave it supremcay, when the V-types threatened to displace the Six. 


Late in 1915, remember, the Six was 
a waning type. Even the Light Six, 
which Hudson gave first rank, had re- 
vealed some vital engineering limita- 
tions. 


It had not solved the problem of 
motor vibration. It had not minimized 
friction and wear. Its endurance had 
proved disappointing. 

Sixes at that time held hardly a single 
record. They were mostly held by 
Fours. 


And leading engineers, including the 
Hudson, were seeking a remedy in Eights 
and Twelves. At that time the Six, 
for high-grade cars, seemed verging on 
displacement. 


What Saved the Day 


It was the Super-Six invention, re- 
member, which then saved the day for 
the Six. 


Hudson engineers discovered the 
shortcoming. By a basic invention 
they corrected the fault. They ended 
nearly all the vibration. They doubled 
the motor’s endurance. Thus they 
created a motor which has since won 
all the worth-while records. 


But that doesn’t mean that the old- 
type Six is any better than it was. 


’Twas the Super-Six 
That Won 
The Super-Six, in a hundred tests, 


has out-performed all other motor 
types. It has not merely broken records. 
It has made new records which, a year 
ago, no man considered possible. 


It broke the 24-hour endurance record 
by 52 per cent. It broke the trans- 
continental record twice in one round 
trip. A Super-Six touring car went 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1959 


Touring Sedan . . $2175 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1650 Limousine ... . 
(Alt prices f.0.b. Detroit) 


from San Francisco to New York and 


back in 10 days and 2! hours. 


It beat twenty famous rivals up 
Pike’s Peak. It broke all stock-car 
speed records, and all for quick accel- 
eration. 


Then, after 7,000 record-breaking 
miles, it showed itself in new condi- 
tion. Not a part or bearing showed 
evidence of wear. 


No other motor ever built has shown 
anywhere near such endurance. 


All By Saving Waste 


The Super-Six develops no more 
power than other like-size motors. It 
simply delivers more. It almost elimi- 
nates motor friction and wear by end- 
ing nearly all the vibration. 


That vibration, which wasted power, 
was the great fault of the Six. It is 
that which led to the Eight and Twelve 
as a possible solution. Any motor in 
which that fault remains can’t compare 
with the Super-Six. 


A New Gasoline Saver 
The Hudson Super-Six, in endurance 


and performance, stands oremost in the 
world. The new style bodies which we 
have created make the car look its 
supremacy. A new exclusive feature 
—a gasoline saver—gives it this year 
another advantage. 


It now outsells any other front-rank 
car. It has 25,000 enthusiastic owners, 
who know that no rival can match 
them. 


You can prove in one hour, at any 
Hudson showroom, that this car de- 
serves its place. And that no other 
car, at any price, can be classed with 
it. Do that before the spring demand 
overwhelms us. 


‘Town Car. «2 « © @ « $2925 
Town Car Landaulet - 2025 
Limousine Landaulet . 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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FARMING IN THE WAR ZONE 


Where Women Are Doing Heroic Work 


HE awful war is revolutionizing 
; every industry in Europe No 
country there will ever be the same 
again. Many industries are actually par- 
alyzed and the manufacture of munitions 
f war has sidetracked every other busi- 
ness interest A single arsenal whicl 
employed but 14,000 men before the 
war broke out now has 90,000 people or 
its payroll and runs day and night. Al 
over Britain these factories have sprung 
mto existence 
Add to all this mighty army the mil- 
lions who have shouldered arms. Hun- 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





declared that she woud stay by the farn 
work until the war was over-and her be! 
was ho longer needed. 

{f you think these English girls have n 
grit the above will show that they hav: 
and reading between the linesit iseasy t 
see how the farmers could help them i 
they were a little more thoughtful. 

Then again, the farmers of England ar: 
said to be stingy. So much so that th 
question is even being discussed in Par 
hament. Great Britain has awakened t 
thé fact that the farmers must be helpex 
and advised as well. They are urged t 


dreds of thousands are dead and the writer | desire to be of some real service during the | help the women and make the best of : 


was told that the wounded are being 
brought to England at the rate of from 
five to seven thousand each twenty-four 
hours.(I was there last fall.) 


war, 1 decided to go in for farm work. 
Even young girls get convictions some- 
| times, and I felt convinced that assisting 
\farmers to milk cows and gather their 


trying situation. In one case a dairy) 
farmer went to the authorities and com- 
jlained thatethe girls had absolutely re- 
Fused to milk—just wouldn’t do it. On 


| 


Che brightest chapter in the history of | crops was more Important In war times; being pressed to explain the reason h¢ 


this world tragedy is the record of the part 
women are play ing. Colonei Bates of the 
ted Cross Society said to the writer 


Allow no one to go beyond me in paying |} 


tribute to our heroic men. They have 
done and are doing splendidly. But could 
they have done a hundred times better 
they would yet not equal our women.”’ 
Hits Farming Hard 

Of course in such a world catastrophe 
the farmers are hit very hard First the 
young men on the farms are even mor 
patriotic than those city bred. The call 
“Your King and your country need you 
somes to them with an irresistible appeal 
rhe bugle call and the fife and drum thrills 
their blood. Nothing can keep them at 


the old home in a time like this. Thus 
the call for munition workers at good } 
ppeals in a most wonderful way to the 
reg ris on the f m Here n op] 


ik get rid of the di ldgery of 
farm work For years t 

have longed for the ul e 
life of the city. When strong 
app ls are n ide to the fath- 
ers and mothers to allow their 


girls to go, the girls simply go. 
But what about the farmer 


now? His sons are already 
gone. His hired men, if he 
had any, left early in the 


strife And now his girls go. 
His cows must go ub i d, 
Britain is a great dairy 
country) his sheep must go 
unherded, his grain Is rotting 
in the rain, his hay Is spoiling. 
What « in he do? This s but 
a glimpse of his condition. 
The reality is a hundred times worst In 
fact no one can quite understand or even 
concelve ol he English farmer $ ~onditior 
without coming face with his prob- 
sell 

The farmer is about the first to feel the 


sacrifice and last to receive the benefit 
He is literally forgotten in the rush of 
things Nobody heeds the farmer's just 
ealls, no matter how hard he cries. The 
farmer often grumbles in days of prosper- 
ty ind cries rhe wolf Is COnuUng al d 
when the wolf really comes no one comes to 
ST } | 
After awhile, however, the farmer’s per- 
sistent cries reached the city and an effort 
made to get women and girls to volun- 
to go to the farms. Just imagine a 
1 never been out of the city 
to take a man’s pl ice on the farm! 
One girl’s experience, as told in her own 
words, is a typical case. This was after 
she had worked eighteen months on a 
farm. She had worked in a millinery store 
before. She says, 
“Itisa far cry from millinery to milking. 
I can trim hats, and I love the work, but 


girl who ha 





|than putting fal-de-lals on ladies’ hats. 
She then went on to tell how the farmer 
expected as much of her as his own wom- 
en-folks who had been on the farm all 
their lives, and even more, because she 
was getting wages. “In my ignorance 
I thought it would be a soft job milking 
jand feeding cattle, but oh, the things I 
had to find out, and had to pay dearly 
for the finding! 
| The girl went on to tell her experience 
lwith cows. “They are such ‘knowing’ 
creatures,” she said. “They quickly de- 
tect the stronger and have their own way 
| in letting you know it. 1 wasn’t advised to 
put the milking pail in my right hand and 
stool in my left when approaching Mrs. 
Cow I wasn’t told to go to the right side, 
which is the milking side of the cow. I 
wasn't advised to speak to the cow and 
say, ‘Whoa there, pretty cow’ and thereby 
gain the cow’s confidence. I 
wasn't put to milking the 
easiest cows, the ones with 
the longest teats and a good 
flow of milk, nor did my mas- 
ter inform me as to the 
names and dispositions of 
the cows. I found out that 
even cows appreciate being 
called by their names.”’ 
his girl told of her experi- 
ence with the cows; how she 
got kicked over and milk 
spilled, and her master say- 
ing gruffiy “Now, careless 
girl, there is a gallon of 
good milk wasted,” ete. She 
told about her success with 
ducks. She took great 
pride in the five pet drakes she raised. She 
| taught them to do all kinds of tricks, and 
she learned to love them. One day a 
stranger came and her master called say- 
jing, ‘““Come here girl, and show this man 
ithe antics of them drakes.” ‘I was quite 
proud to do so’’, she said, “never dream- 
ing what was in store for my pets. I got 
them into the stable on the straw to bet- 
ter show off their tricks when lo and 
behold! The man seized my darlings by 
their necks and whirled them around 
until their necks were broken and threw 
them into a bag to carry them off. 
I flew at him, but master roughly push- 
ed me back and told me to go to my 
work. I heard him tell the man that 
town girls were too soft-souled for farm 
work.”’ She then went on to say that it 
wouldn’t be so bad if the farmers would 
take an interest in the girls and treat 
them not as machines but as girls 
honestly trying to help them in an hour of 
dire need. It would help matters if the 
farmers’ wives would unbend and give 
them a little more social equality and even 
come out to the barn and help,them. In 


|indignantly declared, “Why, they want 
one and ninepence (about 45 cents) a day! 
In spite of the high prices the farmer is now 
receiving for his crops he still tries to get 
his work done at the wages of a generatior 
ago, so it is declared. 
Shortage Being Felt 

In thinking of the farmers of England 
we must not forget that all Great Britain, 
including Ireland, is but a little more than 
twice the area of the state of Iowa and th: 
population is more than forty-five million 
that only fifty-eight percent of her land is 
fit either to be cultivated or for pastur: 
land. Ordinarily only about two milli 

| acres are sown to wheat. On account of 
iscarcity of help this year 250,000 acre: 
less were in wheat than last year. 

This situation is so critical that ever 
the newspapers are discussing agriculture « 
their editorial pages. All summer long 
the question has been in Parliament and 
in harvest time 27,000 soldiers were sent t« 
the fields. Many laborers were also 
brought over from Denmark. The largest 
product perhaps is potatoes, but at this 
writing (November 10, 1916) the situation 
is critical. Here is a quotation from th« 
Daily News gf London only a couple oi 
days ago. 

“What is happening today with regard 
to potatoes? The crop thruout the Unite: 
Kingdom is poor. The price has ris 
from three pounds ten shillings (abou 
$17) to fourteen pounds (about $70) a to: 

| Disease is rife, and showing every tend- 
ency to spread, a tendency that is great 
stimulated where the tubers are left i 
| the open fields. Yet thousands of to: 
| are still in the ground, for the sole reas 
that the labor for digging them is unava 
able. The failure to dig and store tl 
potatoes will have two results. The actu 
supply of potatoes will be diminished | 
the spread of disease, and the effect « 
prices will be much the same as would b« 
produced by a deliberate withholding « 
supplies. And in most cases the farn 
can claim with perfect justice that t 
blame shall not be laid at his door.” 

It is therefore easy to see that the farm- 
ers of England are wrestling with som 
tremendous problems. The women and 
girls are doing their best to help ther 
Women sixty-five years of age have go! 
from the city to help the farmers. Gir!s 
have gone by the thousands. Still t! 
farmer is irritable because Parliament does 
not help him out to a much greater exter 

The writer is wondering about t! 
farmers in this great land of ours, how th: 
would act in an emergency like this. Wou!d 
the women of America be willing to ma 

| the sacrifice that their sisters in England 
are making? Would they, for love of 
country, willingly turn from a life of ease 
to one of hardship? What do you think 


On the advice of my friends and my own! spite of these discouragements this girl about it? 
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See your automobile or farm imple- 
ment dealer today and mail the 


B' 





Ec. coupon NOW — TODAY — for 

a e' the big illustrated book — 
2665" FREE, 

W. Univ. Ave., 


You can more than pay 
for a Staude Mak-a- 
Tractor in the sav- 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


1 would like to know_how 

Stande Mak-a-Tractor 
will eut down my cost of farm- 4 k 
ing and increase my crops. Please . ° 
gend me your big tilustrated FREE ing it will make 
Book “Reaping a Golden larvest,”’ 
without any obligation to me w bat- for you the 


over \ first month. 


NAME.....crs00+000 





Mail 


Dealer’s Name... 
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Converts your 
r“*orct 


intoa Guaranteed Powerful Tractor 
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Save 3-4 Cost of Farming 


Does all the work of four stron 
Costs no more than one 


and cheaper. 


sturdy horses—better 
orse and harness. No feed 


when not working. Saving piles of money for farmers from the Pacific 


tothe Northwest in plowing, 
clods, pulli i 


binders and hundreds of ever 


listing, cultivating, discing, crushing 
stumps, spreading manure, hauling farm wagons, pulling 
day jobs. 


Pulls two 14-inch gangs on 


soil where two horses can pull but one. Speed up to 24 miles an hour 


—twice as fast as horses. 
an hour for hauling wagons. 


Amazing Bengteiey 
Attached to your Ford by one man 
in twenty minutes. Back to pleasure 
car in same time. No changes of any 
nature on your car. Not even a hole 
to drill. Clamped on with four bolta, 
Roller pinion drive replaces Ford 
rear whe Tractor wheels run on 
two-inch steel axle attached to 
Mak-a-Tractor frame. 


Ford Power Increased 11 Foid 
Mak-a-Tractor starts and runs on 
high. Power of the Ford increased 
il times by gear reduction—same 
as derrick or stump puller. Speed 
reduced proportionately. Ford en- 
gine operated at 1000 revolutions per 
minute—same pees eoteaaes lea- 
sure car 22 miles per hour. Ford 
does absolutely no pulling. Mak-ae 
Tractor pushes car ahead of it. 


Special Features 

These extra features make your Ford 
more powerful and more efficient: 
Remarkable Staude cellular radiator 
— times more efficient than the 
Ford. Best radiator ever bulit. Leave 
it on car permanently. Eliminates 
over-heated engine in slow driving 
where fan does not draw in cold air 
quick enough to keep engine cool. 
Famous forced feed oiling system— 
with sight on dash. Delivers oll 
direct to motor bearings. 

72 wonderful Staude concave creep- 


Special pinions furnish speed up to 5 miles 


ers dig deep into soll, furnishing 
amazingly remarkable traction. 
Save power. 

Staude self-cleaning gears cast in 
solid plece, bolted to Inside of tractor 
wheels, Force out gravel and soil. 
Famous Staude driving pinions carry 
all driving power. Push down on 
tractor wheels. No waste effort. 
Strong, sturdy Staude rear axle, two 
inch cold rolled steel, carries all load 
of Mak-a-Tractor frame. Furnishes 
38 inch hitch. 


Staude's Masterpiece 
Perfected by the famous inventor, 
E. G. Staude, whose wonderful labor 
Saving machinery is used by big fac- 
tories throughout the we ye Prod- 
uct of world famous Staude neery. 

uality designed. Qualit built. 

Wonderfully strong materials, thor- 

oughly tested by Staude’s famous 
of expert engineers, 

20,000 for 1917 
Sensation of tractor shows. Owner 
tried and owner tested throughout 
the country. Used on large and small 
farms with all soll conditions every- 
where, from the Northwest to the 
Pacific. Farmers are wild over it. 
Saving barrels of money. Cutting 
farming costs in half. Many saving 
up to three-fourths the cost of farm- 
ing. Thousands already ordered for 
1917. Only 20,000 to be made. 
Write for big book today. 


Lessen Your Work—Increase Your Earnings 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor in doing work of four horses at cost of one 


easily pays for itself in a few weeks. 


Afterwards it keeps on 


earning its cost price, month in and month out, year after year. 
Compare with any tractor costing two and three times its price 
None can go anywhere near the work at the Staude cost of 
operation—one-third lower than ever before known 


References: Any Bank in St. Paul or Minneapoiis, 
E. G. STAUDE MANUFACTURING CO, 


2665 West University Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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A SEVEN ROOM FARM HOUSE 

This large farm house is built on a 
rater extensive plan but still it is not 
out of reach of a large number of farmers 
The house is not bedecked with a number 
of fancy frills, but it is just of the common 
sense type that spells good investment. It 
may be built of either brick or frame and 
the cost will vary from $3000 up to $4000, 
depending upon the materials and the 
finish that is used in the structure 

Study the floor plan and see for your- 
self how nice the rooms are put together 
Suppose that you were going to visit the 
home here shown and take yourself thru 
the down.stairs rooms, the large iiving 
room, and the sun porch, the open stair, 
the grade line basement door and the 

venient dining room and kitchen. The 
ipstairs rooms are four in number along 
with the bath room and the usual number 
of closets 


This same general plan may be fol- 


~ 
ywed out for a smaller house with much 


It is an ideal plan to follow in 


THE BOOKS THAT TRAVEL 
Have you seen them? Not 
hands of readers who are endeavoring to 
more 
No, the books referred to 


shorten a 
way journey 


ivel on their own responsibility, some | 


tr 

by parcel post in Uncle Sam’s mail bags 
some by express and others by freight in 
their own cases. And not from publisher 


or wholes 


able but is often beyond the reach of 
would-be readers. The books whose busi 
ness it really is to travel are the books in 
the Traveling Libraries of twenty-nine 
states, and they spend more time in the 
hands of readers in those states than on 
their own shelves in capitol, historical or 
other state buildings 

This is the way it is don 
you live, say, in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North or. South Dakota, Ohio 
or Wisconsin, and want more books for 
reading or study for your community, for 
some organization or for yourself, than 
your town affords, your first step will be 
to write to the Library Commission (thru 
which the Traveling Libraries are operated) 
at your state capital and ask how to get 
the books you wish. 

The methods differ somewhat in differ- 
ent states, but if it is a community for 
which you wish reading you will probably 
be told that you can borrow from twenty 
to fifty books, and may keep them from 
three to six months, depending in both 
cases on the state in which you live, and 
that the only cost will be the transporta- 
tion from the capital to you and return, or 


Suppose 


in the} 


or less tiresome rail-| 


ile dealer to local dealers for | 
sale at a price, which may not be unreason- | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a small sum paid equally by all com- 
munities borrowing the books to cover the 
cost of lage. 

‘These fi groups, as they are called, 
will contain books for eral reading 
both for adults and children. In some 
cases a set made up entirely of juvenile 
| books may be secured. Only such con- 
ditions will be imposed as will protect the 
books which are the property of the 
state, and make them most useful to the 
community 

These will probably require that the 
library shall be placed in some location 
convenient and accessible to the largest 
}number of residents of the town. This 
|may be a home, a store, an office, post 
| office, a church or a school house, and 

there is generally a specification that the 
library shall be open a certain number of 
| hours each week, that some one shall be 
| placed in charge who will have the care 
|of the books and their loaning to the 
| people of the community, and that they 
Is 1 be loaned free. 

The agreement containing these condi- 
| tions may be signed by the officers of a 
‘library association which may be formed, 
or by a number of taxpayers, and the 
transportation. charges can be met in 
some way which will be a burden to none. 
|Schools and churches may also borrow 
these fixed groups, but the books must be 
| made accessible and free to all who wish 
| to read. 
| Or should you want books for yourself, 
jor belong to some organization which 
wishes books on a specific subject, such 
| collections may be obtained in most of 
the states on conditions practically the 
|same as for the fixed groups. You can 
either send the name of the book or books 
you want, or the subject on which you 
want material, and if possible it will be 
supplied to you promptly. At least try 
and se¢ 
| Help for Your Club Program 
| Or suppose you belong to-a woman’s 
club ps wish an outline from which to 
| prepare your year’s program. In a num- 
| ber of states you may borrow such outlines 
| for two weeks and copy them in whole or 
jin part if you wish. 

In Iowa and Wisconsin also an organiza- 
tion, church, school or community wishing 
| pictures for exhibit or study club use can 

borrow them from the Traveling Library 
lon the same conditions; that is, the cost 
of transportation, and that there shall be 
|no admission charged for the exhibit. 

| Books for the blind in New York point 
also travel in Iowa, and these at no cost 
to the borrower as they are carried free 
| thru the mails 

Today almost every state in the Union 
has laws providing for the establishment 
of public libraries in cities and towns, 
and their support from city funds, thus 
|}making them free to all the residents 
| thereof. In some states the law also 
| authorizes the extension of library privi- 
leges to communities outside the munici- 
| palities by the payment of a sum to be 
‘raised by a small levy. 

But there are in every state many com- 
|munities too small to support a public 
library, or too remote to take advantage 
|of rural extension. Such communities 
}are as much entitled to free books as the 
|larger ones, hence the establishment of 
| Traveling Libraries for state wide use. 
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If you are interested and wish to borrow 
books for any purpose address a letter of 
inquiry to the Library Commission of 
your state at the state capital. 

The Commission secretaries are as fol- 
lows: 

Illinois—Anna May Price, Springfield; 
Indiana—Henry N. Sanborn, State House, 
Indianapolis; lowa—Julia A. Robinson, 
State Historical Building, Des Moines; 
Kansas—Mrs. Adrian Green, Topeka; 
Michigan—Mrs. M. C. Spencer, State 
Library, Lansing; Minnesota—Clara F. 
Baldwin, St. Paul; Missouri—Elizabeth B. 
Wales, Jefferson City; Nebraska—Char- 
lotte Templeton, Lincoln; North Dakota 
—Mrs. M. C. Budlong, Bismarck; Ohio— 
C. B. Galbreath, State Library, Columbus; 
South Dakota—Lois A. Spencer, Pierre; 
Wisconsin—M. 8. Dudgeon, Madison.— 
Julia A. Robinson. 


MARKETING BY PARCEL POST 

City folks are more or less disappointed 
in finding that farmers do not e to the 
idea of sending their small produce to the 
cities by parcel post, selling it direct to the 
city consumer. A few days age two gentle- 
men friends from a city spent Sunday with 
uson thefarm. They were greatly amazed 
at the price we were getting for eggs in 
comparison with what they had to pay in 
the city, and they almost felt that the 
farmers were to blame for the difference 
in price, because they did not ship directly 
to consumers by parcel post. Butter, too, 
they thought should be handled in the 
same war, “You farmers have no kick 
coming that you do not recrive a higher 
price,” said one, “since you refuse to take 
advantage of parcel post shipping to secure 
better prices ee you.” 

Renken may be somewhat surprised 
at the statement, but every attempt, of 
which I have any knowledge, to send farm 
produce direct to the city consumer from 
the farm has finally ended in failure, par- 
ticularly so in the case of butter and eggs. 
All would go well for a shipment or two, 
then the party in the city would report 
that eggs were arriving in a broken condi- 
tion, or that so many eggs in the shipment 
were found to be spoiled, or that the butter 
was tainted. In these cases but a part 
of the bill was paid, and of course the 
farmer became Boor Pew and refused to 
ship more. Possibly a few of the eggs 
were not exactly first class, possibly some 
were broken and possibly the butter may 
have lacked the flavor it was expected to 
have, and it was possible, too, that the city 
consumer was trying for a reduction in his 
bill, thinking the farmer would stand for 
it. Anyhow, all shipments of which we 
have knowledge, between strangers, have 
ended in dissatisfaction. We know of 
friends and relatives who get together by 
the direct route between producer and con- 
sumer that parcel post furnishes, and are 
satisfied, but it does seem to be an actual 
fact that too many of the city folks now 
wishing to buy direct from farmers are on 
the lookout for a chance to beat the farm- 
ers, and naturally farmers are suspicious. 
Parcel post business between producers 
and consumers is greatly handicapped by 
these failures of the past.—H. H., Kan. 

When the outlets to tile drains are 
clogged or are trashy, the drains will not 
work properly. How is yours? 
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F every corn grower could carefully mark 
off, plant and cover each hill in his corn 
fields by hand, “bare spots” caused by 

“hit and miss” planting would be prevented, and enor- 
mous crop losses would be saved! 

One little “bare spot” looks innocent enough. But 
think! Only one “bare spot” in every twenty hills 
means one acre of every twenty a total loss! 

On that basis—over 135,000,000 bushels of corn were 
lost by American farmers last year !!—enough to put a 
Hayes Four-Wheel Planter on every corn growing farm 
in America !! 





And your share of this staggering loss was in propor- 
tion to the acres you planted!!! What are you going to 
do to prevent “bare spots” and crop loss? 


Hand Planting is out of the question, of course! 


But experimental stations, agricultural colleges, largest 
canning companies in the corn belt, and 200,000 happy 
farmers prove that the same results are being produced 
every season hy the 


HAYES 


R WHEEL PLANTER 
QOL ANNIVERSARY of LE ADERSHIP 


the corn planter that actually duplicates the 

expert human hands. 

qudge for yourself how E. K. Hayes, inventor of the “Four 
fheels” idea, solved the rc of preventing ““bare spots” and 

obtaining maximum 


Plants to Exact Depth! 


The Hayes Four-Wheel rerulates 
depth of planting TO THE FRA®- 
TION OF AN INCH. Runners set 
back between the wheels WITHIN 
TEN INCHES OF THE COVER- ing “bare 
ING POINT! Shoe rides everyhump 


if : 
. 


SS 


are and accuracy of 


Nothing hidden. No clutch to miss 
and cause t le. Handles an 

size or shape kernel! Will not grind 
or crack the corn! What other 
planter will | Secthively, .-—— 
you against ‘ 
spots” and Nous? 





and hollow with the wheels! Every 
kerne’ is planted the exact same 
depth on level or most uneven 
ground. Allyour corn comesthrough 
atthesame time. “BARE SPOTS” 
caused by uneven planting are pre- 
vented. THIS LOSS IS SAVED !! 


Coverslike Human Hands 


The Hayes “‘Hills’’ the carth over 
the corn LIKE A PAIR OF SKII- 
FUL HANDS; packs it FIRMLY on 
the sides, leaving a leose ridge on 
top so the tender shoots can | comty 
break through. The “‘Ha dge 
holds more moisture oad § presents 
30 per cent more surface to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. The firmly 
acked i prevent washouts on 
illy ces — another cause of 
wee BARE “SP OTS” and lost profits. 
Nos ngie wheel can give you these 
advantages 


Hayes Drop“Never Fails” 


Never misses a hill! Simple, prac- 
tical, durable. Has few parts. 


Perfect Checking 


Cross rows straighter than the way 

youdrive. That’s how accurate! 

a Hayes Four- Wheel ee 

less of team’s speed. can’t 

tell a ** walk-planted’’ teem otrote 

planted’’ section in the same 
“Hayes”’ field. 


Works in Wet Places 


With -the Hayes you can get into 
the field days earlier. Because the 
Hayes never clogs—even in wet, 
sticky, soil—never picks up sced. 
Wheels automatically clean them- 
selves; always present a clean, 
bright surface 


A Lifetime of Service 


Hundreds have been in use for 30, 
25, 20 and 18 years—with practi. 
cally no expense for repairs. One 
Hayes user reports jo in repairs 
{or 20 wears! Another had used 

Hayes for 20 consecutive sea- 
sons with a repair expense of only 
70 cents. 


We Guarantee the Four-Wheel Planter 


Find out about this great proven success. 
or you, 


spots”’ that are losing money f 


Eliminate the “bare 
One year’s increase in pro- 


fits will usually pay for two or three Hayes Four-Wheel Planters. 
Over 2,000 Dealers are recommending the Hayes System of 


Four-Whee! Planting. 
Or write for the new 


of the most convincing letters you ever read. 


Go to your dealer today and see the Hayes, 
catalogue of “Planter Facts” and hundreds 


There’s proof here 


that will open your eyes. Send a postal or ‘etter for it today. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
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) the farmer, isolated in many in- 
stances from mechanics or garages, 
problems connected with operating an 

automobile during the winter months 
present many conflicting angles. Cold 
weather, as a rule, drops down over night 
and finds many car owners with frozen 
radiators and a silent motor. 

As a simple matter of preparedness, the 
rural owner should make a considerable 
quantity of anti-freeze solution for himself 
to keep on hand for the cold spell. We all 
know that freezing results in cracked 
cylinders, split radiator tubes and a big 
repair bill. The anti-freeze solution is 
therefore the cheaper remedy in the long 
run 

Before placing the solution in the rad- 
iator, itis a om plan to thoroly flush out 
the system. The following solutions are 
recommended for various degrees of severe 
weather. For zero weather: 3 quarts of 
glycerine, 2 gallons of alcohol, 4 gallons of 
water. For 5 below zero: 1 gallon of 
glycerine, 1 gallon of alcohol, 4— gallons 
of water. For 30 below zero: 9 pints of 
glycerine, 9 pints of alcohol, 4% gallons of 
water. ‘e do not suggest the use of 
alcohol and water without glycerine as 
alcohol will evaporate too readily at the 
temperature of 180 degrees. Never under 
any circumstances use calcium chloride. 

The use of “‘bib” or other radiator covers 
is recommended both as an aid in warming 
\he motor and from the standpoint of 
gasoline economy. A motometer attached 
to the radiator to give the temperature is 
also an excellent thing. 

Among the important things to watch in 
cold weather if the owner is to have the use 
of his self-starter, is the storage battery. 
A battery should not be subjected to con- 
tinued periods of cranking. Continued 
cranking will eventually result in a dis- 
charged battery. If your motor does not 
start, find the cause. A few turns of the 
motor are sufficient to start. 

It is the duty of the generator to supply 
enough current to compensate for the 
amount used in general operation. This is 
not possible in cases where the starter 
motor has been used extravagantly or the 
ear is not driven a sufficient = hen to 
take care of the amount used. 

Few realize the amount of time required 
for the generator to recharge the battery. 
If the starter motor is used one minute in 
starting, the generator, to restore the 
charge, is required to operate at a speed 
of over eight miles per hour for twenty 
minutes.—H. W. M. 


USING BODY POLISHES ON AUTO- 
MOBILES 

After eight years of caring for an auto- 
mobile, we have found no treatment which 
so preserves the body of our car, nor that 
so easily aids us in cleaning up the car and 
keeping it clean as a good Sade polish. 
The washing of a car is essential when the 
body and gears have become soiled with 
alee dust and grease, and we use a pail- 
ful of soft warm water, a clean cotton 
cloth, and toilet soap, cleaning every par- 
ticle of dirt away. ith a clean cloth the 
bed is all wiped over, and we are then 
ready to only the finish which consists 
of a good body polish applied with a clean 
cloth, and in a few minutes glossed over 
with a thoro rubbing with clean chamois 
cloth. We prefer a standard make of body 
polish whieh we know to be reliable. 


We also prefer some polish that is used 
by dampening the cloth in soft water 
before saturating it with polish, as we 


can get a much nicer gloss finish from these 
polishes. 

Beware of patent nostrums which are 
peddied. We have a neighbor who com- 
pletely ruined the gloss and even the paint 
on a six cylinder touring car by using a 
peddler’s polish. Go to the store and buy 
a reliable brand, known to be safe to use. 

There is no better way to keep a car in 
nice appearance during the winter season. 
when washing is hard to do owing to freez- 
|ing and cold, than to employ a moistened 
| cloth and saturated with standard body 

polish, wiping lightly over the varnished 
surfaces, then polish at once.—G. W. B. 


A TIMELY TIRE SUGGESTION 
At this season of the year when the roads 
}are covered with snow and ice the tires 
should receive unusual attention, more 
especially those tires which show slight 
wear. ‘Tire fabric is like other textiles. It 
tears easily once it is cut, while it resists 
the most severe strains when uninjured. 
A very small cut or rend in the fabric may, 
therefore, result in a bad blowout if not 
properly cared for. Water destroys the 
tire fabric, and the small tread cuts allow 
water to have its damaging effect. The 
precaution is simply to fill the cuts in the 
tread with repair 2 immediately after 
they are discovered. An excellent plan is 
to spend a few minutes each evening ex- 
amining the tires.—S. C. C. 





TIRES AND STORAGE 
With the arrival of winter and the 


remain for long periods unused by their 
owners, it becomes a timely thought just 
how the expensive tires ean be best pro- 
tected while the vehicle remains at rest for 
considerable periods of time. When a car 
is used on an average of but once in ten 
days or a month, it is wise to jack up the 
car so that the tires will not be ealled upon 
to support its weight, with the result that 
the fabric liners of tires are not con- 
tinuously under stress. Four wooden 
tripods, shaped at their apices to take the 
front and rear axles at. points close up to 
the wheels, are the simplest and least 
expensive means of doing this. It is not 
necessary to deflate the tires. 

When the car is to be out of use for 
several months, before storing it is advis- 
able to take down the tires and make a 
careful examination of the covers, inner 
tubes and rims. Tf the first-named two 
require repair of any description this 
opportunity should be seized for having 
the work promptly done. With regard to 
the rims, remove the protective band, if 
there is one, and revolve the wheel slowly 
in search of places where the overturned 
edges may have flattened, and test them 
all around with the thumb to see whether 
or not the edges have grown sharp and 
cutting. Should a deterioration of the 
first-named kind have occurred, bend up 
the overturned edge with a pair of strong 
pliers, and round off the cutting edges by 
means of a file. In nearly every instance 
it will be found that the rims are rusted, 
and rust exerts an evil effect upon the 


' fabric in the tire, since it causes it to rot. 


In this case, rub the interior of the rim, 
and particularly the surfaces of the over- 
turned edge, carefully with emery paper, 
removing all traces of rust, then coat 
with two coats of white lead paint, finish- 
ing with one of varnish. 

Covers and inner tubes should be care- 
fully wrapped up in paper and placed in a 
pf jlace away from sunlight. If pre- 
me the tires may be rep on the 
rims, but if this is done the car should, of 
course, be jacked up off the ground and 
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TIMELY HINTS FOR AUTOISTS 







_ the wheels well protected with the cover of 
| the vehicle to shield them from the light. 


When it comes to laying up a car, the 
change-speed gear shat be washed out 
with kerosene in a similar manner to that 
usually adopted with the motor. If the 
car has direct drive, then the bevel gear 
case should be filled with grease, thers 
being no necessity to clean this out, tho 
it would do no harm if it were washed 
out with kerosene, and fresh grease put in. 
The change-speed gear box lid should be 
removed, or probably in many instances 
it would be better to remove the top part 
completely so as to expose the gear wheels 
contained therein, for inspection purposes. 
The gear shafts should be felt for slack- 
ness, and if any motion except a slight 
movement endwise is noticed, they had 
better be seen to at once by a competent 





inclement weather which makes motor ears | gro 


repairer. If the gears are found to be in 
good order and require no attention, the 
gear box should be filled up to the under 
side of the gear shaft with gear box oil or 
lubricating oil and grease, about one-third 
of the latter to two-thirds of the former.— 
Mrs. A. 8. H. 


REBORING CYLINDERS 

Much discussion arises as to the “‘ife’’ 
of a cylinder of a gasoline engine. Some 
claim that no matter how true a cylinder 
is, after a certain amount of usage it is 
necessary to regrind it togive it new “life,” 
and that regardless of how good compres- 
sion it had when repaired, in a short while 
it = lose its compression unless re- 
und. 
The fact is, however, that automobile 
engine cylinders when properly made— 
provided the engine is not abused by run- 
ning it with an insufficient amount of oil, 
thereby causing it to heat up and cut the 
wearing surfaces, an if ever require 
boring. There is naturally a slight amount 
of wear under normal conditions of opera- 
tion, but the spring of the rings provide for 
this, and it is the rings that are depended 
upon for gas tightness and not the fit of 
the piston in the cylinder. Under norma! 
conditions and if the engine is not abused 
it should run a car at least 20,000 miles 
before requiring reboring.—S. C. C. 


WHEN STORING THE CAR 

During the winter months when the 
roads are covered with snow and ice many 
motorists object to driving because of a 
little more inconvenience in getting about, 
and these owners are probably intending to 
store their cars. 

It should be remembered when storing 
that theoil compartments in motor, clutch, 
rear axle and gear-set should not be 
drained. The fuel and water compart- 
ments, however, should be drained. The 
different parts as rims, joints in the steer- 
ing system, univergals, etc., should be well 
greased to prevent rusting.—S. C. C. 


TO INCREASE MILEAGE 

If you find you are not getting your 
usual mileage on a gallonof gasoline, either 
the spray nozzle needs adjusting or there 
is a defect in it making it impossible to 
adjust correctly. Try turning down the 
spray nozzle adjusting valve while the 
engine is running, until carburetor back- 
fires or the motor slows down appreciably. 
Now open valve until engine runs best. 
Should this not increase the mileage have 
the carburetor inspected by an experienced 
repair man.—S. é C. 





A half dozen cheap wrenches having 


capacity for ordinary taps, scattered over 
the farm will save many trips to the barn 





for the want of a wrench. 
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60c to make test — 


eA Ordinary 
: Oil 


“ai Ts x Vee 


~ a 


will save you over $502 


How black sediment formed by ordinary auto- 
mobile oil increases friction, wear and expense. 
New lubricant resists heat, reduces sediment 
and saves you over $50 a year. 


about 86% 


Notice the two test bottles. The 
upper bottle contains ordinary auto- 
mobile oil drained from a crank ¢ase 
after 600 miles of use. The other bot- 
tle contains Veedol after the same 
mileage. 

In ordinary oil the sediment is seven 
times as deep as in Veedol; Veedol 
reduces sediment 86 % 


All ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of an automobile engine 
which ranges from 200° to 1000°, fter 
only a few hours’ running a large vol- 
ume of sediment is formed and much 
of the oil loses all lubricating value. 


Engineering tests show that o» the 
average 50% of ordinary oil is turned 
into sediment ina 10-hour test and the 
engine loses four to five horse-power. 

The Sediment Test is the most scien- 
tific test of a lubricant’s value in re- 
ducing friction and is of the greatest 
importance to automobile owners. Fric- 
tion increases in proportion to the 
amount of sediment present; sediment 
in large volume causes friction, wear 
and expense. 


The exact effect of sediment 
on metal surfaces 


If you look at the inner surfaces of your auto- 
mobile engine with your naked eye you will say 
that they are perfectly smooth, but if you ex- 
amine them under a microscope you will find 
they are a’-cually covered with thousands of 
sharp pointe and depressions. It is these points 
and depressions that require efficient lubrication. 
These metal surfaces will slide easily against 
each other only when covered with a substantial 
film of liquid lubricant. 


Oil that contains sediment causes meta! to 
metal friction because the sediment crowds out 
e large part of the liquid oil and the metal sur- 


faces are pressed together. Then the microscopic 
teeth graband cutin. That means friction, wear 
and expense, 

If you want to prevent friction and save ex- 
pense donot use oil that breaks down under heat 
and forms sediment, 


The Faulkner Process 


Veedol is unlike ordinary oil, It ie made by 
the Faulkner Process, a new discovery used ex- 
clusively by this company, which gives Veedol 
its remarkable heat-resisting and wear-resisting 
properties. New equipment for this process cost 
us $300,000, and it will add $50,000 to our 1917 
manufacturing cost. Ordinary automobile oil 
cannot be made like Veedol and eannot have the 
same lubricating properties. 

Veedol resists heat, does not evaporate rapid- 
ly, does not carbonize if your motor is in good 
condition—and finally, reduces sedimentation 86%, 


60 cents to test Veedol 
will save you over $50 


Five gallons of Veedo] will only cost you about 
60 cents mors than five gallons of ordinary oil 
and with five gallons of Veedo) you can drive 
2,000 to 5,000 miles— possibly two or three times 
the mileage you get from ordinary oi!. So you 
will have ample time to compare operating costs. 

Expert statisticians have found that the aver- 
age automobile runs 6,000 miles a year and that 
the average yearly expense is $416. Of this, gaso- 
line, repairs and depreciation come to about $268, 

Since friction and wear vary in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of sediment formed by the oil, 
the elimination of 86% of the sediment will! save 
g2eoline, repairs and depreciation. Thus Veedol 
will save you $50 to $1l5 a year. 

Among the users of Veedol are many large 
companies that keep a careful record of operat- 
ing costs, such as the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Fifth Ave. Coach Co., Shaw Taxicab Co., 
owners of the Black & White Taxicabs, and 
many others, 

The fact that these users pay more per gallon 
for Veedol, proves they save money by using it. 


Make this road test 


Clean out the crank case of yourengine. Fill 
with kerosene. Run your engine about thirty 


seconds under ite own power. Draw ont all 
kerosene and refill with Veedol. 
Then make a test run over a familiar road, 
jncluding steep hills and straight level stretches, 
You will find your motor has acquired new 
pick-up and hill-climbing ability. It will have 
less vibration and will give greater gasoline 


mileage. 
Buy Veedol today 


Over 12,000 dealers sell Veedol. Each dealer 
has ea Veedol Lubrication Chart which specifies 
the correct grade of Veedol for your car for 
both Winter and Summer use. If you cannot 
get Veedol, write for name of dealer who can 
supply you. Buy acan of Veedol today. 


A convenient 
pouring devi 1s sup- 
plied with each metal 
container, 

Supplied in— 
Sealed Cans 
%-gal., l-gal., 5-gal. 
Steel Drums 
15-gal., 23-gal.,63-gal. 

Oak’ Barrels 

28 gal., 60-gal. 

Guaranteed when 
sold im the original 
package. 





Send 10e for 88-page Book 
Send 10e for our new 88-page book on omobile 
eonstruction and lubrication No other book ot any 
price contains as much information on this subject. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING COMPANY 
1803 Bowling Green Build ng New York 





Use Grease of Tested Quality a 


The Sediment Test shows you how far Veedoi 
excels ordinary oi! ; Veedol Crease is equally 
superior to ordinary grease. 
There is a Veedol Grease for every purpose: — 
1. Veepot Cur GREease ComPpounv—For gears 
2. Veepot GRaPuire poy te ngs are 
GRreASE—For genera! mot tigh 
lubrication,springs ¢ Veepo. Trans-Gear 
and water pump Ow-For gears enclosed 
3. VeEpoL TRANS-GEAR in tight housings. 
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tile line is now extended up the ditch for] addition to the three tons of lime per 
a rod or more, depending upon the size| acre which was spread broadcast with a 
and length of the chasm. An elbow is| lime spreader. 

placed here, turning the line skyward.| The seed was inoculated with the bac- 
| The eseaping water during a flood will be | teria which are so necessary to the growth 
back water from the dam, and conse-| of the sweet clover plant. In fact it was 




















STOPPING THE GULLIES 


FEW years ago it was a mere wood- 
thuck’s burrow. Every rain sent a 


flood thru it, gradually making it 
larger Finally the thin sod roof over- 
head, weakened by continuous washing 
fellin. Year after year the banks cavec 
n and were washed away along with the 
in if the bottom 
Today the farmer drives around it in- 
stead of crossing. He calls it the “big 
diteh Each year it causes him more 


alarm by poking its nose still farther into 


his highpriced land, carrying some away 
to the river and lessening the 
that which it leaves 

lo clean out the woodchucks and other- 


wise prevent new ditches starting is one 
but to fill the big gutters is a 


probk mn, 
more difficult task 
such ditches may be 


Filling and stopping 
accomplished in two 
general ways, namely. by healing and by 
the use of dams 

r e former methnoc iflords the quicKe!l 
neans of accomplishing the end but is not 
as well adapted to large ditches as the 
latter. The average small ditch may be 
made readily crossable for machinery and 


horses as well as prevented from further |} 


erosion | odding it over lo accom- 


plish tl ti good scheme to dig and 











nto the ditch unti 


piow at Db tne bane 
the slope is made very gradual 
arth is vet fresh from the working, sow 
motwnyv or so! other sod forming Tass 
ver the sore spot to heal if over. By 
domg this in the tate summer or fall the 
seed will start up early the following 
spring and have a sod formed for the 
summer rains. If possible, it is bette 
to scatter the freshly worked ground over 
ith old timothy hay 
hold the soil until the grass gets a start 
lso the hay generally contains enougl 
seed for the sodding process 
By blocking the water flow of a ditch 
with a dam, the cavity above the dam will 
n time become filled with sediment, thus 
accomplishing the desired end. This plan 
is being worked out successfully on a 
number of farms. A dam is built at the 
mouth of the ditch which is to be filled 
At the bottom of the dam a section of 


drain tile, large enough to carry the flood 


is inserted. This projects a foot or s 
below the dam to prevent the falling water 
rom undermiming the oundatior The 
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as this will tend to | 
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quently most of the sediment will be left 
ube dam instead of being carried 
Oo ud be if the tile were not 
SEK e tile also serves to drain out 
the ditch becomes filled. 


= wi 


if 7 
| e column is built up as the 
filing process kes it necessary 
4 cheaper and quicker method is some- 


| times used, such as placing a section of 
tile or pipe thru the dam near the top. 

This is not nearly so satisfactory as the 
draining process for the following reasons; 
more sediment is carried over; the residual 
filling is left in a boggy state for want of 
| drainage; and the fall of the water being 
greater, undermining of the dam is more 
likely to result. 

The construction of the dams may be 
as elaborate as desired, altho no great 
| expense need be entailed in their con- 
istruction. Where timber is procurable 
they may well be constructed of logs, 
either building the logs close together, or 
forming a crib and filling in with rock. 
In some cases it may be necessary to use 
| piling to strengthen the middle of the 
| structure, but the ends can be set well 
into either bank for anchorage.—B. K. 


SWEET CLOVER THAT PAYS 
pn in northern Illinois and out in 
the southern part Iowa, where they 
|have large farm holdings, the Budlong 
brothers are called ‘‘sweet clover cranks 
They raise sweet clover primarily for the 
|seed, altho they are not seedsmen. But 
; they believe in it for soil building, for hog 
| pasture forage silage, anything you 
want. And they are “showing the natives 
that it is possible with this legume, to get 
a profit. from worn-out land while building 


hifty dollars per acre from worn-out 
| forty-acre field is just one average record 
The story of that, field will show how these 
men make sweet clover pay 
Che forty was a light sandy loam field 
It, had had no fertilizer upon it for a de- 
ade. It had been cropped continuously 
to corn until it would not yield twenty-five 
| bushels to the acre. The last crop pa pr 
had been a flat failure. According to the 
neighbors it would not grow clover. In 
fact it was not good for much of anything 
S. S. Budlong rented the field in the 
| winter of 1915 on a five year lease. He 
| applied three tons of ground limestone to 
|the acre and disced and double-disced 
| the field. It was then dragged two or three 
| times and left to settle. A good rain came 


| and packed the seed-bed after which it was 
| again disced one way and dragged until it 
resembled a nice, smooth flower garden. 
| The seed was drilled in about the last of 
i June, 1915 Mr. Budlong insists that 
|ordinarily too much seed is sown. On a 
| fertile field he recommends not more than 
six pounds, but on this poor forty he drilled 
n a little more. A regular alfalfa drill 
| was used which had afertilizerattachment 
No manure was put upon the field, but 
|a mixture of two parts ground limestone, 
lone part rock phosphate, and one part 
|sifted soil from an old alfalfa field, was 
|dropped with the seed This was in 


IZ 


|inoculated in two ways besides the dirt- 
in-the-drill method. This man takes no 
chances. A preparation such as the seeds- 
men give with the seed was used according 
| to directions. While the seed was wet with 
this preparation alfalfa soil was sifted over 
|and mixed with it. 
| No nurse crop was sown on this field, 
but the weeds came up the first season and 
grew faster than the clover. It was neces- 
sary to cut the crop once in 1915 to get rid 
of the pigeon grass. The hay paid for the 
cutting. 

The second season, 1916 ,the clover was 
ready to cut the last of May, when it stood 
| thirty-five inches high and the new growth 
was beginning to bud out from the base of 
| the stalk. This first crop is cut for hay 
because the first crop grows too rank and 
high to be easily handled for a seed crop. 
The sickle-bar was set high, six inches from 
the ground, so as not to cut any of the new 
shoots. 








This first hay crop did a little better 
| than pay all expenses of labor, limestone, 
j rent, and seed, which amounted to almost 


| $1,000. The seed crop was therefore 
| clear profit. It averaged between four 
and five bushels to the acre. This is where 
the fifty dollars per acre comes in. 

But the Budiong brothers claim that the 
real ultimate value of sweetclover as a 
crop comes in after years in increased yield 
of corn and grain resulting from the plow- 
ing under of the sweet clover roots and 
residues. At the end of the second year 
that, worn-out field will grow corn, a real 
paying crop. It will grow alfalfa without 

| lime or inoculation, since both are still in 
the soil. And this good soil building effect 
will not entirely disappear within ten 
years of the growing of the sweet clover. 
Under his five year lease Mr. Budlong 
plowed the clover stubble this fall, again 
prepared a fine seed-bed, and sowed the 
unhulled seed with rye for a nurse crop. 
Barring accidents this will mean another 
seed crop in 1918. 

These two men raise sweet clover on 
their own farms, they rent land, cash or 
shares, and raise it, they furnish the seed 
and let their neighbors raise it on a per- 
centage basis. Year before last was a first 
failure out of many successful years. The 
early frosts caught the immature seed in 
many of these fields. But the Bud- 

|long brothers blamed the weather man 
and not the sweet clover. Their enthus- 
iasm was not impaired, altho their pocket- 
books were. 

In the meantime the Budlong brothers 
are spreading more lime, sowing more 
sweet clover seed, and making more 
money. If these mén were livestock 
farmers instead of sweet clover specialists 
they would turn hogs, or sheep, or some- 
thing into the sweet clover field for a part 
of the season. And then they would make 
more money to buy more lime, to raise 
more clover, to pee few hogs and sheep 
and things, and build up more run-down 
land. But this is not a livestock story.— 


ia G. Fs 
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Factory Prices Now! 


eek FARM. 
| ‘Racine OyLLL EX IMPLEMENTS . 
‘Direct from the Factory. to YOU 
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| spite of the general price increase by manufacturers of farm implements, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. are now in a position to offer the well-known 
Sattley line of farm implements at direct-from-factory-to-you prices. 


sible by the purchase of the great Sattley plant at Springfield, | make substantial savings possible. The name ‘“‘Sattley” has 
Illinois, by Montgomery Ward & Company Sattley plows, | always meant the highest standard of quality. And now in 
harrows, corn planters, cultivators, seeders and the other farm | this period of increased prices, we offer you a stronger quarantes 
implements which have served American farmers for sixty-eight | and the same Sattley high quality. 


—— Mlonigomery Wand 


LLL arantee or Your Money | 


‘Have Le Lowered Present Bae ad 


Backing up our principle to save money for the| high quality or the generous weight of Sattley imple- 
farmers of America through direct selling, we now! ments. Not a single change Swill be made -in this 
have the opportunity we have wanted to offer you—| high standard, 


| 
This money-saving opportunity has been made pos-| years are now offered to you at prices which 
} 
i 
| 
j 
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to sell you the best farm implement possible to make at 


the lowest price. Sattley Parts at Greatly Reduced Prices 


SAME SATTLEY QUALITY— The thous: unds of Sattley users will be glad to know of 


| the big saving they can now make in Sattley parts. 


SAME SATTLEY CONSTRUCTION | 


Not a change has been made in the manufacture of | 
these implements. And further, we guarantee every | 
Sattley j > > iaf > >» ref. . ° 
Sattley inyl os - = y comple tely or we refund | Book showing this complete line with parts and prices, 
your money. You are judge. No matter what | Write us today and save money 
_ - ‘ r s today : save Ve 
the conditions or the difficulties of manu- j 


facture, we positively will not reduce the y oie) 


lonvdgom 


Fill Out Coupon—Mail It Now! 


| Be sure—send today for our New Farm Implement 
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The Sattley Brothers Who Founded This 
Wonderful Sattley Business GS Years Ago 
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whiel ve Inve 
the most iavurs¢ 
Lt a clover Mua 
substitutes t 


been advan 
take the piact 
this ieg ne 
cornbeit rota- 
tions but there is still one to be fc 
fite so well int he rotation and at the 


na that 


same time gives the same amount of nitro- 
gen and humus with the same amount of 
labor bo. altho we must sull bave our 
aulures fror time tT I we must also 
atick to ree lover ior at least a lew more 
ar 
Al the e lauure wilh Us plant are 
of the best methods used by 
hie r thoro understanding ol the 
. nts of the plant will tend to re- 
e our losses i minimum The 1 


requirements are the same as those lor all 
other legumes altho in slightly different 
proportions 
well supplied with humus and a reasonable 
supply of the essential plant foods, lime 
and nitrogen-fixing bacteria 

In most cornbelt rotations clover is 
sown either in the wheat or in the oats crop 
There are a number of advantages and 
disadvantages claimed for each of these 
1 think that wheat 
precede clover but 


methods Personaliy 
m the aea rup \ 
others are just as strong ior oats rhe 
principal advantages Of seeding In the 
crop are that in this manner the soil 
n one field only needs to be plowed once 
n three or four years depending on whether 
a three or lour year rotation Is followed 


tlatter 


Another advantage is that lubor is saved | 


over and oats being sown at the 
same time while when sown in wheat the 
field must be covered twice—once in the 
fall for the wheat and once in the spring 
when the clover 18 seeded 

The main disadvantage of this method 
of seeding in oats 1s that oats is a rapid 
and bushy grower and unless planted thin 
it will smother the clover. Another im- 
portant disadvantage is that the shade of 
the oats is removed at the hottest part of 
the summer, just when it is needed 

The main disadvantage of seeding in 
wheat besides that of double labor in 
seeding is the fact that half of the farm 
must be plowed each year when wheat 
follows oats in the rotation. Otherwise 
wheat is the logical crop for the seeding of 
clover. It is out of the way in the summer 
in time for the young, tender clover to 
become hardened before the hottest por- 
tion of the summer. Wheat is not such a 
bushy and rapid grower as oats and there- 
fore does not crowd the clover nor rob it of 
proper nourishment 

As most of the clover in this section of 
the cornbelt is seeded in wheat, a review 
f some of the methods used may be of 
interest and assistance to others. There 
are a variety of Ways in which clover is 
seeded in thespring. The simplest of these 
» to sow the seed broadcast early in the 
spring even before the ground is thawed 
nd trust to luck to getastand. Clover in 

der to become a success needs a little 

ore attention than this and such a valu- 
ble crop cannot be left to luck after giving 
t a lick and a promuse 
Most farmers agree that they get best 
ults when something 1s done to cover 
he seed and give it a better chance to 
germinate This is usually done by har- 

wing the wheat before or after the clover 
Harrowing will not injure the 


m the 


res 


is seeded. 


wheat at this time and in fact it has been 
found to increase the yield slightly, 
n the field is harrowed 


even 
s high as three 





These are a well drained soil, | 
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TO START A CLOVER CROP! 


Methods That Reduce the Failures 





times. The best 
practice is to har- 
row just before 
the seed is broad- 
casted and then 
follow up and 
cover the seed 
with the harrow. 
it is best to pro- 
vide this much 
protection for the 
seed even if a disc 
harrow must be used to form the seed bed. 
4 disc does a little more damage to the 
crop than a harrow but the additional 
growth caused in the clover adequately 
makes up for the deficiency. 
While these are the best methods of 
broadcasting the seed it is becoming more 
| and more the practice to drill in the clover 
jseed. This tends to make the yield more 
|uniform thruout the field and the seed is 
covered in a more uniform manner. The 
seeding can be done either with the grass 
iseed attachment on the ordinary grain 
| drill, or better still one of the new grass 
seed drills may be used. 
So much for the best methods of seeding. 
| Where the snow fall is light it is becoming 
jmore and more profitable to cover the 
| wheat field in the fall with a light covering 
|of barnyard manure. This protects the 
‘wheat during the winter alt gives it an 
excellent start in the spring. On most 
' fields where such a practice has been car- 
|ried out in the fall it is found that the 
clover crop is also increased very mater- 
ially. Especially is this true on soils that 
have become sadly deficient in humus due 
| to continued cropping. The manure that 
is added in this manner adds organic mat- 
ter to the soil in a form that is especially 
available to young clover. Barnyard 
manure is also known to abound in those 
| bacteria that form the nitrogen gathering 
{nodules on the roots of clover. Manure 
| also protects the young clover seedlings at 
|the time when they are starting and this 
aids in producing almost a perfect stand. 

Where manure is lacking for this purpose 
and where the ground is badly in need of 
humus it will be found of advantage to 
cover the wheat with a light mulch of 
straw. ‘The straw seems to serve the same 
purpose that the manure does when simil- 
larly applied, in that it supplies humus 
and protects the young clover. 

When seeding clover in wheat, there- 
fore, it will be found profitable to cover 
the wheat with a light covering of manure 
'or straw in the fall. In the spring this is 
either harrowed or disced up to make a 
suitable seed bed for elover which is best 
either broadcasted and harrowed in, or 
planted with a drill. If these simple rules 
are adhered to it will take an exceptional 
season to make your clover crop a com- 
| plete failure —W. E. W., Ind. 


; 
j 





ADVANCE INOCULATION 

We have heard so much about the inoc- 
ulation of alfalfa, and read even more, that 
it is not now the mystery that it one time 
was. For more than one reason, I am 
inoculating my fields in advance, and in 
most instances I am using sweet clover as 
the inoculator. It is very convenient when 
we get ready to sow a field of alfalfa, if the 
soil is thoroly inoculated. Then, too, in 
the course of inoculation, we are able to 
learn on what parts of the field, alfalfa will 
fail on account of unfavorable soil con- 
ditions. 

The writer has adopted the practice of 
mixing some sweet clover and alfalfa 
seed with the clover seed sown each spring. 
Of course this would be useless if I knew 
that my soil was acid or wet, but parts of 
each field being favorable to the growth of 
these plants, | sow the seed, and learn 
from the plants that grow which portion 
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of the field is unfavorable to their growth. 
It is then easy to figure what the trouble 
is, and if I do not wish to take the time 
and trouble to remedy the existing con- 
dition, I may and do sow on that portion 
of the field that has the favorable condi- 
tions, having in advance secured my inoc- 
ulation and advice, from existing plants 
the result of seed sown with the clover the 
previous spring. This practice has saved 
me annoyance, loss of time and seed, for of 
four different plantings of alfalfa, not a 
single failure has resulted. I am confident 
that some forethought would have pre- 
vented the majority of failures to secure a 
stand of alfalfa in the Central West.— 
O. R. A. 


CARE OF THE WOODLOT 


The bushes of today are the towering 
trees of tomorrow, so give them an oppor- 
tunity. Weare now trying toreforest land 
that should never have been cleared, and 
we yet have patches of woodland that 
should be kept in timber. They can be 
made to furnish the supply of lumber that 
is needed for rough work and framework 
about the farm, and in many cases t 
supply the stove with fuel. 

We have quite a lot of young timber 
about the size of bean poles, but we have 
gone thru this and thinned out the worth- 
less species, leaving sugar maple in par- 
ticular, and in some cases black walnut, 
mulberry, and yellow poplar. It is sur- 
prising how rapidly these trees grow since 
we have removed the worthless species. 

We let the brush lie where it fell among 
the _— growth, This has held the fall- 
ing leaves, which 1s very essential to rapid 
tree growth. Fire must be kept absolutely 
out of the woodlot; in fact, it is hardly pos- 
sible to have a first class young growth 
of timber and even grass, on the same tract 
However, if the trees are well toward 
maturity, some grass and pasturing may 
be done without noticeable harm, but 
the young growth and stock do not get 
along together. 

Where possible we eut, rough, crooked 
trees that are restricting the wth of 
young timber around and under them, 
utilizing them for rough lumber to use 
about the farm and for fuel, using the buzz 
saw wherever possible. 

The a eg me of the woodlot comes 
about when there is proper leaf mold, 
which is nature’s nursery. Without this 
trees that are of medium size grow fairly 
rapidly, but there being no proper condi- 
tions for the sprouting of tree seed, the 
continuation of the species ceases.— 
O. R. A., Ind. 


READ YOUR INSURANCE POLICIES 
Of the thousands and tens of thousands 
of farmers who carry fire insurance policies 
on their properties it is probable that much 
less than a majority have read the papers 
over carefully to see that the written con- 
tract conforms to the verbal representa- 
tions made by the soliciting agent and 
es covers the property intended to 
insured, and to learn what conditions 
will invalidate the insurance. I do not 
mean that farmers are peculiarly negligent 
in this respect, for the records of litigation 
show that such carelessness is almost a 
trait of human nature. If you have not 
read your policy, do it now. 

This warning is suggested by a recent 
decision of ~ wy bo Supreme Court hold- 
ing that a person taking out insurance is 
not entitled to rely upon the solicitin 
agent’s representations as to the effect o 
the policy, if those representations are 
contrary to the language of the written 
contract; that a policy insuring “hay in 
stack” against fire does not insure hay 
stowed away in the mow of a barn; but 
that insurance of “farm utensils” includes 
all tools, machinery, etc., used in farming, 
including a stock scale and a windmill, the 
latter not having yet been set up. (Murphy 
vs. Continental Insurance Company, 157 
Northwestern Reporter, 855.) 
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“The World’s Greatest Six Value” 


This latest GRANT SIX sustains its reputation as the leader in 
motor car value,—the superior of a// cars below a thousand dollars,— 
in power, flexibility, beauty and economy. 


This Grant Six is being exhibited at all the 
automobile shows throughout the country. 
Everywhere it is singled out as a justly famous 
example of the results that may be attained by 
steady concentration on one model. 

In this Grant Six are embodied all the im- 
provements, all the refinements, which mean so 
much in appearance, in comfort, in economy, 
and which can only accrue where continuous 
consideration is given to one model 

The Grant Six is still the same price it was 
six months ago, -$825 This despite the “‘war 
increases’ in material costs, which have occa 
sioned a general raise in motor car prices. The 
Grant Six price; therefore, is now comparatively 
lower than it was some months ago before other 
car prices were increased. This is in harmony 
with the Grant policy of giving the buyer the 
greatest motor car value at the /owest price 

As a result of this policy, the Grant Six sell 
ing problem has been reduced to one word 


Compare We have devoted our efforts to put- 
ting vuiue into the car,—and inducing buyers to 
compare the Grant Six with other cars. Point- 
by-point comparison reveals the undeniable de- 
tails of Grant Six super-value. 

Success almost magical has attended this 
Grant Six policy 

The huge new Grant plant at Cleveland, with 
an output of 35,000 cars a year, is described by 
efficiency engineers as ‘‘a modern efficiency mir- 
acle This magnific ent factory is a monument 
to the success of the Grant policy of giving the 
buyer motor car value that stands out unequaled. 

You'll like the Grant Six;—like it for its in- 
dividual style and worth,—like it because com- 
parison will force upon you,—as it has upon 
thousands of others—the conviction that the 
Grant Six is the greatest six-cylinder value in 
the world. If you don’t know the Grart Six 
write at once for the new catalog describing this 
car in detail 


Grant Six “Value” Features 


Wonderful Grant Six Overhead Valve Motor of ex- 
clusive design—three-point suspension. Wagner T wo- 
Unit Starting and Lig ting System. Remy Ignition 
Strong, stout, standard I-Beam Front Axle. Full- 
floating Rear Axle with 12-inch equalized brakes. 
Full Crowned Fenders. Extra length Cantilever Rear 
Springs. Willard Storage Battery. One-man Top 
with Quick Adjustable Curtains. Stromberg Car- 
buretor. 18-inch Steering Wheel. Double Shell Ra- 
diator. Firestone Demountable Rims. Electric Horn 


Stewart Vacuum Feed i2-gallonm Tank in Rear. 112- 
inch Wheel Base. 32x3'») Tires. Non-Skid in Rear. 

Complete Equipment, including Double - Bulb 
Headlights, License Bracket, Tire Carrier, Gasoline 
Gauge, etc. 

Five-Passenger Touring Car or Three - Passenger 
Roadster, $825; Convertible Five-Passenger Tour- 
ing Sedan, $1000; Three-Passenger Enclosed Road- 
ster, $960. 


Owners average 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
some say 28 miles) and 900 miles to the gallon of oil. 


Grant Motor Car Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A WATER FARM SYSTEM 
“T believe the first essential in establish- | 
ing a farm home is an assured supply of | 
fresh, pure water,’ explained a ad 


western farmer. “I have tried various 
methods for supplying my premises with 
water, and find the most convenient | 
method is to install a water system. Since | 
I installed a water system I have an 
abundant supply of water for use in the) 
household, for livestock, for washing my | 
auto, buggies, etc., for protection against 
fire and I am also able to keep the lawn 
fresh and green during a spell of dry 
weather. 

“I would not dispense with the water 
system if it were useful only for protecting | 
my buildings against fire. In the rural | 
districts adequate protection against fire 
is of immense value for we cannot depend 
upon the assistance of firemen when flames 
break forth, I am provided with a coil of | 
extra hose, havecock spoutslocated onthe 
outside of the house and other buildings | 
and, with the pneumatic water supply | 
system, feel confident that a blaze can be 
extinguished quickly. | 

“The water supply system on my farm | 
consists of a power pump and gasoline 
engine, with pipe, tank and fittings. | 
have learned a few things concerning water 
systems which may be of interest to 
brother farmers. In the first place the 
tank used in connection with a pneumatic | 
water supply system must be absolutely | 
air tight. The size of the tank required 
depends upon the needs of the farm home. | 
To decide upon the size to select an allow- 
ance of 25 gallons of water per day can be | 
made for each member of the family, | 
7 gallons for each head of stock and 100 | 
gallons for each three-quarter inch hydrant | 
for sprinkling. Since one-third of the| 
tank will be reserved for air pressure, the 
total capacity of the tank selected will be | 
50 percent greater than the total number | 
of gallons required. 

“A neighbor who uses a windmill outfit 
states that he prefers a tank large enough 
to supply water for several days with one 
filling, then in the event of a calm spell 
of weather there is an ample supply on 
hand. In every case it is better to have 
the tank larger than actual requirements, 
than to have one too small. 

“When installing the pneumatic tank on 
my farm I was careful to place it where it 
would be protected from freezing, and 
exercised the same care when installing 
the water pipes leading to and from the 
tank. The tank was placed in the base- 
ment under the house. Some men who 
have no room in the basement for the 
tank bury it in the ground. 

“A gasoline engine, a windmill or an 
electric motor may be used for pumping 
water into the supply tank. In the saving 
of time alone, the water supply system 
will soon pay for itself. I have water 
piped to each of the barns, the hog houses, 
poultry houses and feed lots.—C. W. 


COST OF MOVING 

rhe tendency of the times is too much 
towards a system of tenantry. Too many 
farms are supporting an owner in town and 
a tenant on the farm. In many cases this 
means a dissatisfied farmer, since rent is 
becoming so high that it takes much that 
is raised to pay the rent and keep up living | 
expenses. Dissatisfaction means shifting | 
about from place to place. Short term 
leases are becoming more common and 
more than for- | 


tenants are moving aho 


|merly, always in the hope of finding a | 
| better farm on more favorable terms. 


The cost of moving is an enormous item 
of expense to the people of this nation. 
Few fenere who move fail to realize the 
actual outlay in time, trouble, money and 
wear and tear on their property until after- 


| wards, but the memory of man runneth 


short, and rather than submit to what he 
considers exorbitant rent, he is ready to 
move again in a year or two. In most 
instances, the time of moving is the first 
of March, just when the weather is the 
worst and the roads may be next to impas- 
sable. It is bad enough to pick up and 
move all one’s belongings when the weather 
and roads are good, but when a thousand 
pounds make a load it is all the more | 
costly. It was “Poor Richard” who said 








that three moves were as bad as a fire. 
He was also the author of another truth; “I 
never knew an oft transplanted tree to 
thrive as one that doth more settled be.” 


In plain dollars and cents the actual out- 
lay occasioned by farmers moving becomes 
more alarming each year. It is an expense 
that is felt in every neighborhood, since no 
section of the country now escapes having 
restless souls who are ready for a move, 
whether or not they are compelled to do so. 
It will soon be the first of another March, 
but if not compelled to do so, everyone 
thinking of making a move at that time 
should seriously consider the cost of the 
move remembering that while “Poor 
Richard” lived a long time ago, his homely 










way of estimating the cost of a move is just 
as applicable today as it was then.— 
H. H., Kan. 





PLOWING UNDER TRASH 

The condition of the soil should deter- 
mine how to handle it. We have on this 
farm, which is divided almost equally by a 
creek, a great difference of soils, so it may 
be that we have paid more attention to the 
texture of soil than has the average farmer. 
For instance, the loose, mellow soil of the 
creek bends requires nothing to be plowed 
into it in the nature of trash to lighten it. 
If we do we have a soil that will not scour 
from the moldboard of the plow and the 
shovels of the cultivators, and naturally 
the excess of humus given to the soil pre- 
vents standing drouth as it should. On 
the other hand, we have an upland soil on 
the farm that is very solid in nature, that 
is too inclined to “run together” if beaten | 
by a heavy rain. We always aim to plow 
under all trash possible in handling this | 
soil, for it is the humus made by the rotting | 
trash that this soil should have to lighten | 
it. Asa general proposition, it isa matter 
of whether the soil needs it, whether or not 
it is best to plow under a trash crop. 


In our effort to get as much back to the 





LA 


| soil as possible, we have overdone plowing | 
under very heavy trash crops, such as dead 


crab grassor heavy stalk growths. Wemean | 
by this that the crop following the plow- 

ing under of the heavy trash has suffered | 
from having it in the soil. Probably other 

crops have been benefited by it, but its | 
bad effect has been very noticeable on the 
first crop, particularly if the summer 
season is too wet or too dry, either extreme 
appearing to accent the action of the trash 
in the soil, holding the excess moisture 
when there is an excess and using it up 
quickly when there is a drouth.—H. } 


LEGALITY OF A WILL 

‘4 legal heir was cut off without a cent. 
The father died and mother is still living. 
Can the heir break the will?’’—S. B., Kan. 

A disinherited heir is not entitled to| 
have the will set aside unless he can prove | 
that deceased cut him off thru insanity or | 
mental weakness which prevented de- 
ceased from appreciating the effect of his | 
will when he made it, or that someone else | 
exercised fraudulent and undue influence 
over him to induce him to disinherit the 
complaining heir—A. L. H. 8. 
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Here’s the Paint 
That Won’t Fade 


Remember this name if 
you want the paint that is 
famous for keeping its 
color unchanged—winter 
= - and summer—year after 
year. 

Remember this name. 
also, if you want the paint 
that does not chip, blister, 
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crack or peel off. When 
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ions, weather has no 
== visible effect on = 
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LIQUID : PAINT = 


Write today for the enlarged 
edition of “Tne House Outside 
and Inside.”’ (24 coler plates of 
exteriors and interiors, showing 
the use of Lowe Brothers paints 
varnishes, stains and enamels 
with suggestions for furniture 
draperies, rugs, etc.) Please state 
whether interested in Inside or 
Outside work. 


Com 


524 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Bostor New York Je 
Lowe Bros. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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‘$12 WEEK $3000 vear 


in only three years. YOU CAN DO 
THE SAME. Beasailesman. Your income 
will be limited only by your ability—not 
by what some one thinks you are worth. 
We Train You Free 
Our free school of Salesmanship and 
Life Insurance will send you this course, which 
many say is worth fully $50, without cost or 
obligation. Study this course now—fit your- 
self for bigger, better life. You don’t have 
take up Life Insurance—you're free to use 
in any line you choos 
Don’t Delay—Write Today 
WILLIAM KING. Agency Supervisor 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
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you should = touch with ua, the 
| ade mapufacturere of transparent 
handled Knivesand Razors in U.8.and woewill 
show you how to make more. Special outfit offer, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY 00. 158 Bor Sty CAFTOR, OHIO 
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= Bring Back Any = 


GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


That Owe You 


—Any thing — 


ROM Maine to California, and on 

around the world, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company sends forth this all-including 
invitation: 

Bring back any Goodrich tires you feel 

have failed to give you right service. 


Goodrich will at once make good a// their short 
comings—generously and gladly. 

There are no strings to this offer—no conditions 
—no catch words, 


THE GOODRICH 
SUPER-GUARANTEE 


For a Goodrich Black Safety Tire carries with it in 
the market an unwritten SUPER-GUARANTEE 
that it is the best fabric tire, the largest, oldest, 
and most resourceful rubber manufacturer can 
produce. 


The very name of Goodrich pledges it to the best 
service a fabric tire can give—sfyle, safety, comfort, 
durability, freedom from tire trouble, and mileage. 


The buyer takes no risk of imperfection in it. A 
Goodrich tire must deliver the high standard of 
service Goodrich pledges for it, or Goodrich Fair 
Treatment squares the account in full. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario 

Resta won the official 1916 National 

Automobile Racing Champioaship 
—Silvertowa Cord Tires. 











30x3 $11.35 
30 x 14.70 
31x34 15.35 
32x 17.70 
3ix4 21.60 
32x4 23.05 
33 x4 23.70 
34x44 24.60 








36x4 $26.15 
33 x 44 30.65 
34x44 31.20 
35 x 44 32.55 
36x44 34.20 
37 x4, 35.15 
35x5 40.30 
37 x5 43.10 
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When practicable, pastures should be|can obtain their food by walking over 
“ubdivided so that various kinds of | half the area. Dry cows and young stock 
are a constant source of annoyance if 
al’owed to run with the milking herd. By 
»» closely grazed. In this way the cows! fencing off a few acres of the poorer land 


olmals are separated and to give the 
cows a change of feed when one becomes 





and utilizing it for a night pasture it will 
become fertilized and productive in a few 
years, and one will know just where to 
find the cows at milking time every morn- 


ing. 
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Safest, most economical medium of illumination. Has 





fo wires, no pipes. Produces no smoke, nosmell. Has 
no chimney, no wicks. Sim to light, easy to operate 
Especially recommended for homes where there are 
children. Lamp « ye tipped over, turned upside down 
no danger whatever. Burns either kerosene or gasciin 
-about 80 hours on one gallon. Height 22% i diam 
of base 8% in. Artistic and graceful desi Nickel 
finish with 12 in. amber art dome, ornam ed with 
heavy metal scrol!. Order byNo. MA263. Price $8.95. 


Terms: %cin 30days ; Balance in $equa! monthly payments 
or $1.50 in 60 days, balance in 6 equa) 60 day payments 


SUCCESSFUL 


Send coupon for this big, 
roomy Rocker and let it prove 


bargain it really is. 
An 

eturdily built rocker, 

with artistic solid oak frame, 

neatly finished gloss golden. 

Has embossed front post. 


balance in five equal payments 
et intervais of months. 





FARMING 


iteelf what a wonderful 


unusually attractive, 


way aes Ay 


inte two sections, the 
upper section trimmed 


holstering is of dura- 
ble imitation ——- 


payments; or first pay- 
ment of in 60 days. 


two 





HARTMAN’S Special 
Farm Credit Plan 


It is our firm conviction that every 
distributor of merchandise should be 
willing to stand equarely behind every piece of 
merchandise he sells. That is why we will send 
you any article, or any number of articles, in the 
way of Furniture,Carpete, Rugs, Draperies, House- 
hold Goods, Paint, Roofing, Engines, Separators or 
other farm necessities, without a cent advance 
payment, without a deposit of any kind, no C.0.D., 
no references asked like others do, without any 
obligation on your part whatever. Make your se- 
lection from thie page or from our big general 
catalog or special cataloge which we will send you 
free. If what you order isn’t to your liking—if you 
think you can do better elsewhere .or if for any 
reason at all you do not wish to keep what you 
order—eend the goods back at our expense. 


Send Only Coupon 


Sending you merchandise without a 
cent in advance and thus giving you an 
opportunity to see and test its quality before you 
even agree to buy, is only a part of the remarkable 
easy Special Farm Credit Plan. After goods ar- 
rive keep them 30 days on approval. If you decide 
to keep them make a first emal!l payment at the 
end of 30 or 60 daye after arrival and the balance 
in equal 300r 60 day re ments, which gives you an entire 
year to pay e will not charge youa cent of interest. 

No matter what you order from us, we guaran- 
tee your complete eatiefaction—and our guarantee 
is backed up by our more than $12,000,000 capital 
and resources. Send for our big general catalog 
of H = ishings or for any of our special catalogs on 
Gas Engines, Cream Separators, Paint and Roofing or 
Jewe a. You will find our prices low —very low—much 
lower than you have any idea of 

Let us give you a practical demonstration of what it 
means to you to buy all your household needs and farm 
necessities from Hartman's. Pick out the items you want, 
check them off in coupon, and mail it to us today. You 
run no risk because you send no money in advance. 


Elegant Brussels Rug 
Special 
Bargain 


Why pay cash for your 
floor coverings when you can 
et such a beautiful Brussels 
ug as this sent to you with- 
out one cent in advance and 
on the easiest kind of credit 
terms? This handsome rug 


ip ane ath shape | is grand bargain. Order 
2? in. long by 3% L® § one for the room that needs 
wide. Back is divided arug. You have four sizes 


to choose from. Rug is of 
beautiful design—in a rich, 
oriental medallion pattern. 


p< % a in“, | The colors are rich in tone, 
width by 18 in. deep | embracing a combination of 
and is supported by6é shades with browns, tans and 
beavy steel coil springs greens predominating. The 
ee d —— worsteds used in its weaving 
a .£., P | present a surface that will 


render very fine service. Just 


Feb., 1917 















brown leather mail coupon and state what 

by No, MA268, Price size you want. Send no money. 

on erms. 

No ey in Ad : Order by No. MA260. State size wanted. 

Soe in 30 days, balance | Size 6x9 feet. Price, $11.75. 8 ft. 3 in.x10 ft. Gin. Price, $18.35. 
in nine equa) monthly Size 9x12 feet. Price, $19.65. 11 ft. 3 in.x12 ft., Price, 26.85. 


Terms: No Money in Advance; one-tenth of the amount in 30 
days; balance in nine equal monthly payments; or one-sixth of the 
amount in 60 days; balance in five equa! 60-day 


payments. 








A wonderful bargain that does away with all 
wood, coal, ashes, amoke and dirt. Keeps kitchen 


cool, clean, absolutely safe. Has removable glass 
oil tank can be filled outside if desired, Easily 
cleaned. Simple to use and ate as ordinary 
lamp. Does all kinds of cookin baking, etc. 
Most economica!—utilizing hundr s of bushels of 
air while consuming one gallon of oil. Olive enamel 
finish body and shelf, Top japanned. Burners 
alloy. Oven has glass door drop—asbestos lined. 
Order by No. 70. Prices as follows: 

$6.50 for the one burner without shelf. 

9.75 for the two burner without sheif. 

13.85 forthe two burner wit shelf. 

14.00 for the three burner without shelf. 

18.50 forthe three burner with shelf. 

17.50 for the four burner without shelf. 


23.76 for the four burner with shelf. 
24.50 forthe five burner without shelf. 
82.3 forthe five burner with shelf. 


Single oven $3.00 extra. Double oven $3.% extra 

erms; No money in advence. One-tentn in 
30 days, balance in 9 equal monthly pay- 
ments: or, one-sixth in 60 dys and balance in 
5 equal payments every 2 months 








Wonderful I Bargain Book FREE 
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Put line like this <== in front of bargains war ted. 
No. MA? Burner Stove without Shelf Single Over 
No. MA27 Burner Stove with Shelf Double Over 
No. M Az &. Rocker No. MA263, Powerlight Lamy 
No Mi: A260, Rog, Size 
Please s« me goods checked above, if I keep the —— I will make first 
payment ber in 8) or 60 days after arrival and pay balance in 30 or @ day 
payments as os r prices and tert juoted in this advertisement 
ee ee ee 
Address 
If catalogs only are wanted write name and address above -_ mark () below. 
0 « al Catalog © Paint and Roofing Book © Separator Book 


HARTMAN COMPANY, 4010 La Salle St. ‘Sept 3 305 5 Chicage 





me 








Whether you order one of these remarkable bargains or not, 
don’t fail to get our Mammoth E 
8,000 rare bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, Stoves, 
Ranges, Silverware, Paint Roofing, ete 
ors, showing articles exactly as they look. Just 
the combined stock of a dozen big city stores right into your 
From this big book you can supply all your house id 
needs at amazingly low prices and easy terms. 


THE HARTMAN Co., 


4010 LaSalle St., Dept. 305, Chicago 


HARTMAN 
Will Trust You 


ain Book, containing over 


Many peers in col- 
ike bringing 


0) 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


No Money In Advance 
ondertul Offer on Majestic Engines 


Your Choice of 
Three Styles 


Sizes: 2,3,5,7, 








Only Hartman's with their great $12,000,000 capital and over 2,000,000 
customers can make such an offer as this. Order any 
size or style Majestic Engine you want—no deposit 
™ —no C. O. D.—no security. When the engine 
comes, work it for 30 days, and if you are 
fully satisfied with it, pay a small deposit 
9 and 14 Hi. P. 60 days after arrival and balance in five 
o , - equal payments every two months, which 
Stationary, < . 4 —_— A gives you a full year to pay. Or, you may 
Hand Portable, 47 . ¢ ; ’ 4 return the engine at our expense. | 


Great Majestic 
Engines 


Gasoline 


Kerosene 


are most econom- 
ical to operate. 
Perfectly bal- 
anced — just the 
right weight for 
the H. P. rating. 
Give everlastingly 
good service without trouble 
or bother. Absolutely guaranteed 
by The Hartman Company, backed by its $12,000,000 
capital and resources. 7 described in 3 Free ~ 7 ong 
tells how to judge an engine, how much to pay, how 
Free Book to pick out size and style engine best suited to your needs, and ex- 
plains the Famous Farm Credit Plan. Get this valuable engine book at once. Send coupon or a postal today. 



















































































A Full Year To Pay 


=>Sensational Offer On| Big Bargains In 
® MAJESTIC CREAM | paint and Roofing 

























of Four 

ma wd SEP ARATORS Order all the paint and roofing 

a0, “4 Ps ge arty ene you need without sending a cent 
want—no deposit—no C. O. D.—no security. When in advance. We ul send it to dag 


Capacity on 30 days’ approval, and not un- 
til you are positively convinced 
that it is of fine quality and a great value 
at our special bargain prices, do we even 
expect you to keep it. If you decide to 
keep it you may make a first small pay- 
ment in 30 or 60 days after it arrives and 
pay the balance in 30 or 
60 day payments there- 


the separator comes, work it 30 days and if you are 
not fully satisfied with 
it, send it back at our ex- 
é pense and you will not 
be outone cent. I? you are convinced 
that the “Majestic” is a wonderful bargain 
and just the separator you want, you may keep 
it and make a small payment 60 days after ar- 
Bn and balance in 5 equal payments at intervals 
of two months each—giving you a full year to pay— rant 
without interest. We make this remarkeble No-j F “ : after, giving you @ +! 
Money-In-Advance, Year-To-Pay Offer because we : : a = . nae 
want you to learn from your own experience that the] & ae Ot 
“Majestic” is a perfect separator—a masterpiece of -_ 
mechanical skill! and ingenuity—an amazing triumph in 
cream separator construction. Test it on warm or cold 
milk and find out by actual results how the **Majestic’’ 
skims down to the last drop—note the fine condition of the 
cream—how much quicker and easier it skims than any 
other you have ever seen. You will find it just the separator 
you want. Our free trial witheut money or security offer 
proves it to you. 


Sendfor Free Bookie 
Don’t buy a separator of any mae : Paint and 7 
Roofing Book F REE 


until you get this big free boo! ~ 
S-nd name and address on postal or ~ Tres 





The Great Ma- 
jestic has all 
latest improve- 
meats, includ- 
ing remarkable 
inside oiling de- 
vice and im- 
proved sep- 
arable disc 
bowl. 















and learn all about this won- —— 
derful separator and compare . 
harry 
coupon for Free catalog containing all ; Re id ! 
paint colors, Also free samples of roof- p 







._ ask cash for. Get 
the book and see 
for yourself. 


Your Credit Is Good 


Hartman will trust you for any size engine or 
separator or all the paint and roofing you want—no matter who you 
are or where you live. No bank deposit—no mortgage—no collectors— 
no red tape. You may pay all cash if you prefer but it costs you not 
one penny extra to take advantage of Hartman's Full-Year-To-Pay, 
Without Interest, Easy Credit Terms. 


The Hartman Co. veo 35" tuicag 


HARTMAN 
Will Trust You 


our low prices, The ““Majes- 
tic’ on our year-to-pay, 
ing prepaid and full details of our 
Special Farm Credit Plan. Dont buy 


farm credit terms costs 
no more than others 

paint or roofing until you get this big 

FREE book. 













THE HARTMAN CO., 4010 LaSalle St., Dept. 305 Chicago 


O Separator Book 
Without obligating rm end me your 0 Engine Book 
O Paint and Roofing Book 
(Mark X in square in front of book you want.) 
also full particulars of your No-Money-In-Advance, Full-Year-To-Pay Farm 
Sredit Plan 
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40 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








CLEAN LAND BEFORE ALFALFA 
Alfalfa has been experimented with for 








fourteen years on this farm, and only in 
the last five years have we found what 
we believe is necessary to secure a good 
stand and maintain it. At present we 
have eighteen acres growing on ordinary 
eastern Kansas upland, a soil that was 
thought, a few years ago, to be entirely 
unfit for alfalfa. In reality, fourteen years 
ago we tried alfalfa on an upland field 
and failed, the grass coming up in mid- 
summer complete ly smothering out the 
young stand. 

This failure set us to thinking; thinking 
that the right way to go about it was to 
clean up the field of all weed and grass 
seeds before attempting to get a stand of 
| alfalfa. Aerating’ , we began on a four 
acre trial patch by first sowing the land to 
The idea of this was to smother out 


Send for latest edition of this new Isbell's 
Seed Annual. It's free—gives you accurate 
and complete cultural directions for the plant- 
ing and growing of all kinds of seeds. It 


shows you how to get bigger and better 
yields — the summing up of over thirty-eight 
years seed growing experience. 

Isbell’s seeds are grown in Michigan, the 
largest seed growing state in the Union. Last 
year over 150,000 farmers bought and planted 
Isbell’s Seeds. Quality is grown into Isbell’s 
Seeds from the very start. Every variety is 
carefully watched and tested. 


Try Isbell’s Seeds—5 packets 25¢ 


Send for these five Isbell specialties—super- 
quality seeds grown from famous Isbell 
rtrains. Earlibird Radishes, Earlibell Toma- 
toes, Evergood Red Globe ions, Veribest 
Lettuce and Queen of the Earlies Sweet Corn. 
This is without question one of the best seed 
offers ever made. Every one of these kinds a 









heavy yielder. =anee shout Isbell's wy | cane, 
newest varieties Haag mew Sha grown quality the grass. It did it but left the ground in 
ccd, Send ie eS —~ eee an unfit condition for alfalfa, so next season 






&. M. ISBELL & CO 
Jacksoa, Mich. 


825 Pearl St., we sowed the four acres to cowpeas. They 


grew finely and smothered everything else 
that attempted to start. When we cut 
the cowpeas the land was perfectly clean 
and the soil was mellow. The next spring 
we went onto this land with a disc harrow 
and prepared the seed bed for alfalfa by its 
|use alone, with the exception of a double 
|harrowing with a common drag. We 
{secured a fine stand and with little er no 
| grass in the field to compete with it the 
| stand came thru the season in fine shape. 
Since then there has been no chance for 
lanything but the alfalfa, and after four 
years it 1s producing as well asever. Four- 








Pedigree 
No. 1 








Feb., 1917 


There has been 
No Increase 


In the price of 
Grape-Nuts 
Nor 

Any Decrease 
In the 

Size of Package 
Or Quality 

Of the Food. 








teen acres more, treated in almost the same 








Best Oat Ever Introduced 


First offered four years ago, now the most pop- 
ular oat in Wisconsin. Result of 14 years breed- 
ing work at Wis, Ex. Station. Pronounced there 

“Best for Medium Rich Soils” and “Best Oat 
in the World.” 


Olds’ 1917 Seed Book 


offers eplendid stock. Also Olds’ White Kherson, 
Olds’ Improved Yellow Kherson, Regenerated 
Swedi sh Select, Olde’ Scottish Chief and others 
Big y ng varieties potatoes, corn, onts, bar- 
le w nat, alfalfa, vegetable and flower seeds. 
Waite today. Samples Free all Field Seeds, 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 


way, but sown a year later, is doing just as 
well. 

| Qur experience and observation con- 
| vinces us that nine-tenths of the failures 
with alfalfa are due to not having the land 
clean to start with. Young alfalfa cannot 
compete with a dense growth of foxtail and 
crabgrass the first year. The thing to do 
| is to clean up the field of these grass seeds 
before trying to get an alfalfa stand. You 
ean do it in from two to three seasons, 
either by farming perfectly clean with 
some late cultivated crop or by sowing 
the land to some crop like cane or cowpeas, 
| cowpeas preferred, as cane takes from the 
soil while cowpeas add to it, at least in the 
elements upon which alfalfa feeds. I have 
}seen failure after failure with alfalfa by 
those too impatient to get a stand to wait 



















SEEDS “204 Trial Offer 


$2-50 Samples only |0c. 
We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliabit Vegetable + Flower Seeds for 10c. 

Money returned if not satisfactory. 

BERT, Crosby's Keyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, New ry’ early, sure header 
CABBAGR, Danish Bali-head, best, solldest » winter. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-lowg, best ta 
CELERY, Britue winter, best, 
CUCUMBER, Emerald white spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Batter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKBELON, Sweetest Gem, arden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit . earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight ‘Ibs , 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental 
PARSNIP, Improved Guermeey, STooth, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sweet 
RADISH, White Iciele, Dest, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baliimeore, , large, smooth. 
TURMIP, White Glebe, large, fine flavor. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF GOLD, fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. Pinks, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Giant. porprtges, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand Foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorta. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and l(c check free, 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., D., Deposit. N. Y. 


[> 20 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts. 








until they can get the land free from grass 








Land is reasonably cheap in the 





| see d before seeding. They seem to think 

















NATION’S GARDEN SPOT 






| that luck may be on their side, and that 
in some way they will escape the killing | 
effect of the grass that grows so luxur- 
|iantly from June to September if the seed 
is only there to start it and the rains come 
|to nourish it. They never do, however, 
'and grass is the victor.—H. H., Kan. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS SAPSUCKER 

Even in coldest winter you can find the | 
sapsucker making his soundings on horse 
weeds and other large stalks. fic is hunt- 
ing for cornstalk borers and other larvae 
and he is so successful in the hunt that 
| before spring hundreds of the larvae fall 
prey to each sapsucker. He carefully 
works over dead spots and sun-scalded 
places on fruit trees, dislodging borers 
| that are wintering there, and this is the 


ature. Say what state interests | : . : : 
——. L. J. BRICKER | reason when you do your spring pruning 


34 ~~ Pacific Ry. St. Paul, Minn. | you find bullet-looking holes in dead spots 








right for gardening, fruit growing, gencral 

farming, livestock and dairying. 
ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Information and descriptive literature frec. 
Wilber McCoy, DeskC | 








A. &L. Agest, 














Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 


way, in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. § Free liter- 














protection of the whole household.— 
berries all the Pag yen +X qrosaring Straw berri feo. oe 
Our catalog le ‘at = 
2, from mie bave ever F 


on fruit trees. The sapsucker is certainly 
EVERSEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
ply Tey all ether kinds of Strawberry Plan ——E 
fergnt from spn gee bareeve® FW. Dixon, Holton, Kans| If a dozen farmers in a community 


worth his keep and he should have the 
Most wonderf .| prox eneration og hove QO. R 
lackberry, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc 
If yougrow for market send for Miller's | stand together others would join, and the 








SEEDS Wier sarket Growers pricelist | effect would be too far reac to esti- 
and Coupon good for cash, today, The W. L. . 
Seed Co., 20 Bridge Square, St. Paul, — a. | mate. 


TE S 


CLOVE 


BIGGEST MONE Y-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
va fertiieess Brest tovAltalfs , rr 
asa ilizer. to ‘a for . Excels fi 
ture. yg up hy al 3 +, —~< 












ELLSBERRY’S 


SURE-STAND SEED CORN 


Brizgs big yields. Gathered early, 


Pah. ped s. Shipped on 
ew Corn Book FREE. 
Lt et ‘ COMPANY, Sept.q 8, GENESEO, AL. 


PICKED IN'A SACK--DRIED ON ARACK 














Successful Farming advertisements 


havean educational value, Read them. 





PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS | 
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The boycott declared on eggs and butter 


by Kansas City consumers last month 


brings up an interesting question as to 


what would happen if we all declared 
boycott whenever prices did not suit us 
Boycotting is a game that works both 
ways but I do not expect to see it come 
into general use in this country. It 
foreign to all our traditions 


is 


But in reality the city was not the first 
to declare a boycott on eggs. Such a boy- 
cott takes place every wane ron practically 
every farm in the Wes 
about it but whenever eggs reach a price 
of 25 cents a dozen one or the other of 
the heads of the household are pretty 
certain to remark that “eggs are too high 
to eat now. We'd better sell ‘em from 
this on.’’ That is not called a boycott but 
it is what it amounts to in reality. So the 


Not muc h is said - 


city folks have some justification for their 


attitude, after all 


The acreage to be sown to oats this 
spring in Kansas is to be largely increased 
providing the weather is such that the 
crop can be in the ground by March 25. 
Usually it is best if oats can be sown in 
this latitude soon as possible after 
March 1, and the last date for good results 
may be placed as March 25. This rule 
does not always work; in 1912 oats were 
put in very late and the resulting crop 
was the best I have ever se¢ 
residence here. 


As 


n 


To have oats do well from 
is exceptional, however. It is also seldom 
that oats sown very early fail to make a 
good crop. I cannot recall a single season 
here when oats sown before March 15 did 
not make a good crop. On two or three 
occasions we have sown oats the last days 
of February and the resulting crop was 
always a good one and we never had a poor 
stand caused by the oats freezing out. 


When the 


= of good northern po- 
tatoes reachec 


in a 21 years 


a late sowing | 


‘ 


$2 a bushel in the south- | 


west in December all thought that the | 
price of seed would go far above that by | 


spring. But as spring approaches we are 
not so sure. When an article sells for 
more than it is worth we can be sure that 
there will be a great falling off in demand. 
This is what happened with potatoes and 
it now seems that northern seed can be 
bought in the southwest this spring for 
not more than $2 a bushel which, goodness 
knows, is high enough. You all know the 
old saying that “high priced seed makes 
cheap potatoes.’ It will be interesting 
to note if it does so in this case. In | 
justice to the growers we do not want 


| 


cheap potatoes but all will agree that a! 
bushel searcely has $2 food value concealed | 


inside its jackets 


A strong effort 
present session of the Kansas legislature 
to get them to pass the Torrens land title 
act. The present system of registering 
land titles is becoming so cumbersome 
and so costly that all owners of real estate | 
feel that something must be done and the | 
Torrens system seems to offer the needed 
relief. Under the present system the size 
and cost of abstracts of title are fast | 
increasing and it is not beyond the limit | 
of possibility that in 50 years many of | 
the abstracts to 80-acre farms which change 
hands often may be too big and too bulky | 
to go by parcel post and that they will | 
have to be sent by express. Seriously 
the cost of getting an abstract of aly, | 
under our present system is in most cases 
a great burden. In some instances it| 
amounts to one-tenth of the total cost 
of the real estate conveyed.—H. C. Hatch, 
Kan. 
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Radiator heating makes 
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The people who heat their homes with IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators prove to themselves and to their 
friends, that winter in the country can be made most 
comfortable, enjoyable and profitable. 


AMERICA §,|DEAL 
evaporation is easily refilled with a 


A basement or cellar is not necessary, 
bucket. 


as the IDEAL Boiler can be put in side 
room or lean-to. It is not necessary to have special kinds 

of fuel—IDEAL Boilers will burn al- 
most anything, wood, lignite, screening, 
slack, soft coal, etc., and best of all— 
It is not necessary to have a mint of 
money before you can purchase an 


You can have complete 
comfort in your own 
home, whether it is an 
old or new building. 


It is not necessary to have running 
water-the IDEAL 
Boiler uses the same 
water over and over 








_. 2 for years, and the IDEAL Boilerand AMERICAN Radi- 
oe small loss from _ ators for your building! 
Laie — 
Nisin Easily put in 
rama on | even in mid- 











winter without 
tearing up or 
disturbing pres- 
ent heating ar- 
rangements 
until ready to 
put fire in the 
catvocting ALL i IDEAL Boiler. 


Send for book “Ideal Heating” (free) 


We want you to know why an IDEAL heating outfit will give you most 
heat at least cost, and why it is the best for years of daily service without 
repairs or attention. Write today for our free book. You ought toreadit. 


MERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 42 Oepe #29 





A No. $-19-W IDBAL. Boiler and 450 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators’, costing the owner $200, 
were used to beat this farm house. At this price the 
oods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
Bitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the alr aad 
coal gases as in @& 
modern gas mantle, 


Sold by all dealers 
No exclusive agents 
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Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


ctual weather tests have proved conclusively the superiority of this material for Roofi 
Siding: Oulverts, Tanks, Bitos, Oisterns, and similar uses. " ik for the Keystone add 
regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is ‘ man 
> cena sanine-aeesee no substitute. r free booklet ‘Better Buildings” contains farm 
\: ans, information and instructions for the application of metal roofing and siding. 






It is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Read them. 
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Farming advertisements have an educational value, 
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| PLOWING OR DISCING FOR OATS 
The oats crop is so uncertain and so 
peculiar in what will do it good and what 
will do it harm that it is hard to lay down 
any hard and fast rules for preparing the 
ground. We have in years = ‘thogged 
in”’ crops of oats in a most shameful way, 
only to raise more by the bad beginning 
than in other years when the crop was 
| started off in the best possible shape. The 
weather in June, rather than how the crop 
was put in, seems to determine to a greater 
extent the outcome of our oats crops. 
However, one can do such a miserably 
poor job of butchering the crop in that the 
outcome can be told before the seed 
——. Oats really can be put in with 
the soil too wet for any other crop, and 
come right along and do fine. It is one 
| crop that seems to stand mudding in bet- 
ter than any other. Here with us, and 
almost eve rywhere in the cornbelt for 


FREE costa 


Most amazing farm book 
ever written. Worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to any 
farmer Explains wonder- 
oui discov ery— Pi 
ese vr. of Breeding Big 
Your Wheat, Oats, Corn, Tim- 

pg ae. Glover and other increased 20 

centine omaie season! ,000 farmers use 

Send posta! at once for Free Book 








| that matter, it is wet weather at filling 
time that knocks the oats crop. Too! 
much wet then means too much rust, and | 
rust knocks the filling. One can often 
have straw enough for seventy-five bushels 


SPN to the acre and get only fifteen because of 
that 


= his reaso 
- sporeapes Yield 3 ih tani Go aceon ae saad pone ility 
is worth looking into. The only thing we 
_AINSWORTH | 


Sotto iosors 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 200 Getrot, mich. 
Dept. 200, Kansas City Dept. 20¢, Minneapotts 








know of that will have a tendency to 
check rust is to fall or winter plow the land. 
This puts all trash underneath, leaving 
the surface bare to dry quickly after heavy 
rains, which is sometimes just enough to 
spell the difference between not enough 





@6 to 100 Per Cent Germination 


Ainsworth Pure Bred Seed Corn will increase 
Sern "Soe re Annes” ns" aser §|FUet to hurt and enough 80 the crop is 
core fo picked, tack dried and sorted three badly that is farmed 


times. We sell no Li scod. Reserve you: 
seed now. Don't be disappointed by ordering too 
late. Select your serd now end have is ab pped 


aon. and from which the stalks have been 
when jou weet 1. Write today for our “Anmesk removed can be disced and still leave the 
“The Seed House On the Farm" same clean — A... “oe there is 
Ainsworth Mason much trash and a heavy s growth 
—_ SSS Gee there is much left on the surface to hold | J 


MMMM | LS Me Nel prepared by discing, 


Aside from the rust possibility, we never 

have been able to see much difference 

a between plowing or discing for an oats 
Seasons when there was no rust 


seedbed. 
900 AS CAN BE enown rs | Whatever, yields were about the same, 


whether disced or lowed, but when there 
I will pre lot of ae te lis rust we have A ways noticed it to be 
tt ay _ — cost, Tae: ef | worse on the diseed land with a heavy trash 
if not O — money ‘refunded. | | growth left on the surface, other condi- 

Big Ce talog FREE | tions being the same.—H. H., Kan. 

Over 700 illustrations of vege | 
tables and flowers. Send yours |FANNING MILL IMPROVES SEED 
pag t yy A rs’ addresses. | The cleanest farm produc es enough 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, ii weed seed each year without sowing more, 


but that is what we generally do when we 
Mulcher do not clean our seed grain with a good 


and Seeder Raning mill. If a fanning mill only 
« 


cleaned out the weed seed, there would be 
he ittvator, weeder and seeder. 
$ ——— ~~~ increases yield by 3 | | reason enough to never fail to use it, but 
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forming dust mulch. Mulching ts 
accomplished by the flat teeth | it goes ‘still further than that and takes 
out other trash and all inferior, light weight 


Depth of te voth contremes by lever 

Four sizes—#,4,10and i2feet. Grass 

and grain seeding boxes if desired. seed, seed that probably will not grow 

| ae pg ce ny femelle ml Catalog ‘at all, or, if it does, produces small 
re 


sroduce little an 


spindling plants that 
uld be occupied 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 561, Utica, N. ¥ 
|take the place that 
a WROLESALE| by strong plants. 


CLOVER 2: 


Bey sow before ad- One des Feb jobs is the cleaning 
SE, 2 ot e.| Of our seed oats. ere we sow Texas 
Soupien aed guises, We <f 7 kind Pauntil you sve oor | Red oats exclusively, because that variety 
tested Clover Timothy : Risita. Sweet Clover and rec Weis is best adapted to our climate. ‘This var- 
Sedag for samplen, eelecs and bi | iety of oats is very bulky and if not cleaned 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept 110, Chicago, llinote | well will not seed fast enough in any make 








of grain drill. We find that any drill set to 
sow three and a half bushels of oats on the 
scale will sow but two and a half bushels 
of ‘Texas Red, even if perfectly cleaned, 
and less if not cleaned, so it 1s really a 
necessity to clean these oats before sowing 
with a grain drill in order to get the re- 
quired amount on the land. 


VICK’ S Sis; GUIDE 


For 68 years theleading authority For t 
Better 1917 
wday. 


Now Ss Vv 


Ready than 


etable, Flower and F 
Ly ~ “and Bulbs 
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Before 
Drinking 
Coffee, 
You 
Should 


Consider 


Whether 
Or Not It Is 


Harmful 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ for 


POSTUM 


OUR 1917 PRESENT 
ey CUSTOMERS 9 |Z 


. < .* . 
A Real Surprise 
That will delight all flower lovers— 
learn about this from our new illustrated 
catalog. Lo how to — living ex- 

with a good 
t, money maker for thefarm and 
al ST thoct the dude end tus we oul 
direct to our customers at: wholesale prices. 
Send at once for this mar me* ty book 
and Gift box offer—no charge. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
106 First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 
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SEED ATES we. torent faceted frog os But it pays and pays big to clean any 





Improve Quality 
and increase Yield 
25 to 50 Percent with a 


HERO 
Corn Grader 


Write at once for Free 
Trial Offer and Catalog. 
TWIN CITY 
SEPARATOR CO., 
2805 Colfax Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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seed grain before sowing it plenty | 
of wind so as to blow over all ret ai 
This light seed has some feeding value, so | 
you can feed it and it is not a waste, but it 
is a waste to sow it, for if it does grow it 
will not produce strong, healthy plants. 
The idea of sowing some more seed so 
the light stuff will not need to be counted 
on to help make the stand is out of date. 


That works in theory but not in practice, 
for unequal distribution makes a thick 
stand in one place and a thin stand in 


another. A fanning mill, rightly operated, 
takes out everything but the plump, full 
grains, the seed that is sure to grow and 
produce strong plants. ‘That is what we 
should sow and only what we should sow. 
The warmer days of February is the time 
to clean up the seed grain, then when 
spring does come there is no stop to clean 
the seed or a te ~ ition to sow it without 
cleaning.—H. H., Kan 
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POTATOES FOR GENERAL FARMS 

Doubtless, a good many chances will be 
taken on potatoes as a cash crop on the 
general farm this coming season. Owing 
to extremely high prices during ‘the past 

ll and winter, many farmers : are planning 
to plant a fair-size d plot to potatoes, while 


others are at a loss to know just w hat acre- | 


age to try to handle 

According to W. 
potato grower of Cherokee County, 
20 acres of potatoes fit in nicely on a half | 
section. Mr. Dawson grows 30 acres of | 
potatoes on his 400 acre farm, and states 
that the crop pays him four or five times 
the net profit received’from corn. Potatoes 
follow corn, or clover preceded by corn, in 
his rotation. 

The rate of seeding is 12 to.15 bushels | 
per acre. Seed, which is grown each year 
on a special seed plot, is cut by hand if 
labor is not too scarce at planting time 
Soil is well prepared in the spring and 
thoro cultivation is given thruout the sea- 


P. Dawson, farmer and | 
lowa, 


son 

Spraying of the crop has not had to be 
practiced on Mr. Dawson’s farm, for) 
potato diseases. A dust spray of lime and 
lead arsenate or paris green controlled the 
Colorado beetle satisfactorily. 

While Mr. Dawson recommends 20 acres 
of potatoes on the half section farm, 
does not advise the farmer unaccustomed | 
to growing the crop to begin with so large | 
an acreage. One to five acres is sufficient 
for the first few seasor Varieties, adapt- 

ability of the soil, cults wal c ynditions, and | 

disposal of the crop may be aa a d from | 
a plot of this size. A determination to 
potatoes a fair “trial com several | 
seasons regaidless of success or failure | 
each season will do much toward uae 
the crop pay out in the long ru The 
acreage may be increas in each season as 
profits of the eop walt: E. L. K. 


give 


CORNER-WISE 

Not content with graveled roads and 
well constructed ways to carry off surplus 
water, the farmers of the middle western 
states have gone one step farther in the | 
protection of the tourist and have made it 
their business to see that there are no 
‘blind’ corners on their farms. 

Where formerly trees were thought 
decorative when grouped in the corners of 
their farm, they have been found to be a 
dangerous obstruction to the tourist who 
must protect himself and his fellow travel- 
ers in the road. Consequently farmers, 
all over, are clearing corners, making it 
possible for the on-coming autoist to see a 
car approaching from the other direction. 
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Free Guide a 
Berry Culture /j} 


Tells You How to Get the Big Crops of 
Finest Berries. 












‘A 


Baldwin’s famous plants, heavily 
rooted, grown in new soil, are won- 
derful producers. No insects, no 
disease. We grow millions of Straw- y 
berry, Blackberry, Raspberry, Currant and Grape 
Plants ail true to name for planting only. Our 
big book tells how to plant for big profits. 


Fall-bearing Strawberry Plants Our Specialty. 


Whether you set out a few or thousands, 
Baldwin’s Plants will pay you best. 

Read Our Guarantee—Baldwin isn’t satisfied 
unless you are and if for any reason you are 
not ‘our your money back 

without question. Send today 
for this instructive guide 
to Berry Culture. 


O. A. D. Baldwin 
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Northern Grown 
English Walnut Trees 


For Zero Climates in Eastern and Northern States 


English Walnuts are assured of the most profita- 
ble market, attain a growth of majestic beauty, pro- 
duce the most delicious and nutritious aie and 
develop remarkable Health, Hardiness and Resisti- 
bility. 

In the Thomson Orehard, near Rochester, 228 Seedling 
trees produced 260 bashels in 1915. S82 ibs. to the bushel, 
the balk of which sold at 25 ets. per Ib. netting, wholesale, 
nearly $2000, A golden retern on « small investment aad 
very little labor. 

OUR trees will do as much for YOU, 
farm, adding untold beauty as well, 


FILBERTS 
Are Hardy and Safe to Plant in Zero Climates 
Early to bear and produce the most delicious nut meats 
Out of 100,000 nut trees at our Fairport Nursery, 
representing all stages of five years’ growth, we 
have not lost one; a strong soeel of their iron-clad 
hardiness and constitution. 
Catalog and Planting Guide, indispensable. 
















on your own 
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GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., 
Glenwood Nurseries. (Established 1866) 
1763 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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On many farms, we have noted the corner 
of a cornfield unplanted to this high grow- 
ing grain, and the triangled piece of ground 
being given over to some small growing | 
crop such as potatoes. 


| on trees, 
| oters on Fresh Dug Trees and Planta, 








WELLS HOME GARDEN COLLECTION = @£«5 AND PLANTS 


FOR 95 CENTS 

1 Seckel Pear 1 Ear. Richmond Cherry 1 Niagara Plum 1 McIntosh Apple 1 Elberta Peach 1 Niagara Peach 
1 Bartlett Pear 1 Montmerency Cherry 1 York State Prune 1 Delicious Apple 2St.RegisE verbearingRaspberry 
3 to 4 ft. high, and plants first Waka all Me 95c. Write today for free illustrated catalog of special 
NURSERIES, 54 Wellsly Ave., Dansville, N.Y. 





Now that the farmer himself has become | 
an ardent autoist, he is alert to the dan-| 
gers of rapid transit and is w — to take | 
the trouble to make his home road safe for 
the traveling public.——-M. C. R. 


r | Siar. Buy from the man who has th 





aa Peaches 5 to 6 feet $11.50; 4 to 5 ft. $8.50; 
3 to 4 ft. $5.50 per 100. 200,000 Apples, 50,000 Pears, 
50,00 Plumas, 100,000 Cherry, and millions of Grape and 
Small Fruits. Fresh dug. Secure varieties now, pay in 
and save a nt. Catalogue Free to every»ody 
URSERIES, 32 Seward St., Dansville, N. Y- 





PEACH TREES 
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SUCCESS WITH EVERBEARERS 





ACK in 1906, we became interested 

in strawberry culture and have been 

growing fine strawberries for pleas- 
ure and profit ever since. 

We have found an unlimited demand for 
strawberries, even when other berries 
were a “drug on the market.” We grow 
both the once-a-year varieties, and the 
“Everbearers.”” Of the former sorts, we 
have tried out numerous varieties, nearly 
all of which possessed one or more good 
qualities, but none that we have tried 
have more good qualities than the ever- 
bearers. We grow the superb and pro- 
gressive and have fruited these varieties 
two seasons with gratifying results, altho 
weather conditions have been very un- 
favorable . We find they are just as de- 
pendable in every way as any of the stand- 
ard varieties and will bear two good crops 
a year. Under more favorable conditions 
we are convinced that progressive will 
bear almost continuously from early 





summer until December. We picked ripe 
berries December 2nd, 1915, and in spite 
of the fact that there had been several | 
hard frosts, we found the berries in per- | 
fect condition. We had covered the plants | 
lightly with dry leaves. 

This season we picked and sold ripe 
berries as late as the last week in October. 
They brought forty cents per quart, sold | 
direct to consumers. We could not supply 
the demand and could doubtless have | 
sold the berries at a much higher price. | 
While the berries were only about half the 
usual size, the quality was excellent. The | 
long continued drouth reduced the size of | 
the fruit and nearly ruined the fall crop. | 

We had a fair crop earlier in the season | 

| 





from the everbearers which had been set 
the year before and were planning for a 
bumper crop in the fall, but the weather 
was so warm and dry, practically all thru 
the summer, that it was sometimes a task 
to keep any kind of vegetation from being 
comet up. The everbearers managed to 
hold their own, but made very little 
growth, except where extra care was 
given. 

Everbearers require plenty of plant food. 
We wanted to experiment a little, so we 
tried mulching Eve rows with rotten 
straw and coarse, well-rotted manure. 
The remainder of the patch was not given 
any care, beyond the usual cultivating 
and weeding. The mulched plants made 
a much better showing than the others. 
The growth of runner-plants and fruit 
buds was remarkable, in comparison with 
the unmulehed plants. The berries, if 
they had been allowed to mature, would 
doubtless have been of normal size. But 
we wanted good, strong plants, worse than 
we wanted berries, therefore all of the 
fruit buds which appeared were picked off. 
We repeated the process every few days. 





Years ago we learned that a strawberry 


plant should not be permitted to grow a} 
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made by would-be strawberry growers is 
that of neglecting to remove all fruit buds 
as fast as they appear from newly set 
strawberry plants. The effects are dis- 
astrous. We keep all fruit buds picked 
off the ever-bearers until about July 15th. 
When berries are wanted, we let some of 
the spring-set plants bear the following 
auturmn. 

Both the original or ‘mother’ plant 
and the young runner plants will bear the 
first season. That is the progressive will 
do this. Superb bears fruit only upon the 
original plants the first season, but. makes 
up for lost time the next. The berries are 
larger than progressive, but the quality 
of the latter is unsurpassed. Both varie- 
ties should be given a trial. We believe 
the everbearers can be grown wherever 
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If the benefit to the fruit was all, it 
would pay to keep the bees; but that is not 
all by a good deal. Think of the honey 
for the buckwheat cakes during the winter, 
or honey and hot biscuits. Honey is the 
most healthful sweet, and as it is scattered 
abroad ready for the simple taking farmers 
should get bees and gather it in. If some 
man would come along and offer to work 
for you and board himself you would not 
be slow to offer him the opportunity, and 
that is just what the bees do for you 
They will pollenize your fruit anyway, and 
if there is a good honey flow they will 
gather it in and let you have your share. 
Even tho they have rather touchy tempers 
they are the most unselfish little workers 
known.—L. H. C. 


PRUNING THE BUSH FRUITS 





the once-a-year varieties will thrive. Up 
to this time, we have grown the everbear- 
ers principally for the novelty of having 
strawberries out of season, and they have 
created quite a sensation around here. 
But we expect to grow these berries for 
profit in the future. 

As stated above, there has never been 
a time, during all these years, that we have 
had any difficulty in selling strawberries. 
Last season the demand was greater than 
ever. One does not need to be close to a 
large city in order to be successful with 
strawberries. Altho strawberry culture is 
easy to learn, comparatively few people 
take the trouble to master it. Hence the 
noticeable scarcity of good fruit. As a 
rule shipped-in berries cannot compete 
at all with good, fresh, home-grown fruit. 
While we were getting fifteen cents a 
quart last June for fresh-picked straw- 
berries, the shipped-in berries were bring- 
ing from seven to ten cents a quart and 
going very slowly, even at those prices. 
Once the fact becomes known that you 
have fine, large strawberries to sell, your 
neighbors will be glad to come to your 
door for their supply. We have sold 
bushels of strawberries to neighbors who, 
for one reason or another, had failed to 
grow enough for the home table. 

We strongly advise buying plants of 
some reliable nursery-man. Cheap plants 
are nearly always worthless, and dear at 
any price.—A. A. G., Ohio. 

BEES FOR FRUIT GROWING 

We are all well acquainted with the 
idea that insects are the agencies nature 
ae for carrying pollen from one 
loom to another, but we seldom stop to 
think of the practical application of this 
idea. *If insects do this, and nature in- 
tended they should, it is our Leng to 
see that there are plenty of insects of the 
most profitable kind to do the work well. 
Bees offer us just what we are wanting. 

It has been demonstrated by careful 
experiments that many orchards fail to 

wroduce their full capacity because the 





Careful and intelligent pruning of the 
small fruits, such as the currant and goose- 
berry, is a very important factor in deter- 
mining the extent of their fruit production 
in the home garden planting, or the profit 
of the commercial venture. The bearing 
wood should be kept in a stocky, healthy 
condition, and should be limited to the 
amount which the plant can properly sup- 
port and develop. The essentials to be 
observed in this t of pruning are: the 
removal of all dead, injured and non-bear- 
ing wood, and the building up of a form of 
bush that will be open to the sunlight and 
easy from which to pick fruit. 

Currant fruit is berne mostly near the 
base of the one-year-old shoots. Pruning 
of the currant bush therefore resolves itself 
into leaving short, one-year-old spurs 
along with considerable new wood to build 
up the framework of the bush for the next 
year’s selection of bearing wood. By new 
wood is meant the wood ofthe current 
season’s growth or the newest wood pres- 
ent at the time of pruning. One-year-old 
wood is that of the season previous to the 
new wood. In the case of the older cur- 
rant bushes most of the new wood may 
be cut away. The shoots that are leit 
should be so distributed that there will b« 
ample room for the development of the 
plant without giving it a crowded, com- 
pact appearance. This will also insure the 
proper admittance of sunlight. 

Gooseberries require much the same 
treatment as currants since here the best 
fruit is likewise borne on one year old 
wood, altho all wood except the very oldest 
bears considerable fruit. A gooseberry 
bush well pruned along the open type 
makes much more pleasant the task of fruit 
picking, than does one that is close and 
compact because of a surplus of thorny 
shoots. 

Bush fruit pruning work is done usually 
in the spring. At this time it is a fairly 
easy matter to make the selection of wood 
to be left, as danger of winter killing is past 
and the liability to injury from animals or 





looms are not fertilized perfectly. Poor | 


fruitresults. Blackberries where bees were 
not present to any extent were found to be 
imperfect, while berries where the bees 
worked freely were plump and perfect. It 
is the same with all fruits. 

I read an account one fall of a large field 
of cucumbers that did not set fruit well, 
and when bees were induced to work on the 
cucumbers when other flowers failed, fruit 
set at once. Had colonies of bees been 
located among the vines, or so the bees 
would have flown over the field, they would 
have worked on them enough to pollinize 
them even if more occuptable flowers had 
been given the main attention. 

It would pay every farmer to have a few 
hives of bees in his orchard, for this is the 
only way he can be sure his fruit will be 
fertilized as it should be. At this season of 
the year the weather is often such as to 
make successful fertilization a matter of 
chance, for the season for it is short. If 
the bees are at hand there will be little 
chance they will not have a short season 
to work on the blooms no matter what the 


by mechanical means is very much 


reduced.—F. J. K. 


COLD SPOTS IN THE GARDEN 

Some spots in the fields and gardens 
are colder than others. Notice how the 
snow and ice clings longer in certain spots 
than in others. It is local conditions that 
cause this, and those conditions can be 
made to help or hinder you in having a 
good early crop of a number of different 
vegetables. The open, porous, light soil 
and the protected spots from wind will 
always be the warmest. Some of the 
earlier crops will gain from five to twent 
days if care is given to plant in suc 
favored places. Save the heavy, cool soile 
for later crops such as late potatoes or 
celery. Stiff, cool earth may be lightened 
somewhat by the judicious use of sand 
and schon il M. Mi. 


When you are in doubt about an article 

ised in another publication turn to 
Successful Farming to find whether it is 
advertiseddn Successful Farming or not, 








crop of fruit and a crop of young plants at | season is, and only a short time will be 


the same time. 


\ very common netstake | needed if they are there in multitudes. 


and if it is you may depend upon it that 
\ the advertiser is reliable. 




















one shown here. 


entire family can use the year ’round without cost, and give you a 
The work is easy and simple. Our FREE BOOK explains every deta 


Kellogg’s Everbearing Strawberries 


Kellogg’s Everbearers fruit continuously from June to November in 
all soils and climates. Heavy frost not check their fruiting. 
Plants set in the spring begin fruiting in July and continue to produce 
large quantities of big, fancy berries until snow flies. logg’s 
Everbearers will produce more dollars per square rod and do it 
less time than any other crop. Many growers are making at the 
rate of $500.00 to $1200.00 profit per acre the same season plants are 
set. Our FREE BOOK pictures and describes the six Ever- 
bearing varieties and tells you how to grow them. 


One Acre Strawberries 
Equals Twenty Acres Corn 


One acre set to Kellogg Pedigree Plants and grown the Kellogg Way 
will give . bigger cash re than twenty acres of corn or any other 
common farm crop, = it requires less work and experience to 
grow strawberries than to grow common farm crops or garden 
vegetables. The profits made from strawberriés are enormous 
$1412.50 tp the emomt Frank Flanigan of Oklahoma made in a 
single meee oy ee acresof strawberries, 
$4390. 50 x= by Z. Chandler of LaCrande, Ore., in only 
five — } A less than one acre of strawberries. 
&. D. Andrews of Lansi Michigan, started growing strawber- 
ries only a few wore mag. with bu very little growing no ex- 
of leas than two acres of strawberries, 
han fully paid fee'a benotifal $4000.00 home. 
A. N. Squires of New York, made $900 per acre in one season. 


All these big profits were made from Kellogg Pedigree 
Plants grown the Kellogg Way. From every nook and 
corner of the United States and Canada, we are con- | 
stantly receiving reports of big profits similar to 
these. You can make the same big and quick profits, 
We will give you full benefit of our 33 years’ experi- 
ence in growing strawberries. Get our ¥REE BOOK, 
Let us help you get started in this profitable business, 


From a Kellogg Everbearing Strawberry ‘Garden 


VERY farmer can have a beautiful and profitable Kellogg Strawberry Garden like the 
A Kellogg Garden will produce all the Sone strawberries your 


















big cash profit besides. 


Kellogg’s FREE Service 


Let our Free Service Department help you in your straw- 
berry work. Whether you grow strawberries for home 
use or for market, we will give you all the information 
you require to insure your success right from the very 
start. Your questions will be answered promptly and 
correctly. Whether you are a beginner or an experi- 
enced strawberry grower, our Free Service Department 
can help you grow bigger crops and better berries. 
Many of the most successful strawberry growers attrib- 
ute their success to the help received from our Free 

ice Department. Get our FREE BOOK and learn all 
about this exceedingly profitable business. Both our 
Book and Service are absolutely FREE. 


Kellogg’s Big, FREE Book 


“Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them” 


is the best and most complete strawberry book ever writ- 
™> ten. Used in Agricultural Colleges. Recognized by ex- 


pert growers as the book of authorit o ty hing pertaining 
to the growing and selling of straw ully explains the 
. Kellogg Way of picking two crops / any ‘cach acre each 
a big profit in the spring and a bigger profit in the fall. 
: — engravings of strawberries, strawberry fields, and 
4 4 garden scenes made from actual photographs, 
This gives you 64 pages of strawberry facts and 33 
years of strawberry experience. an short, it tells every- 
thing about ptrewserty frowing from start to finish. Get 
this book and learn the Kellogg Way. Make $500.00 to $1290.00 
per acre each year. The book tells you how. It is FREE. 
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PRUNING FOR 


By C. A 


FRUI1 
A tree is like 
clay in the 
hands of a potter 
to be shaped and 
molded as he 
deems best \ 
good pruner is an 
artisan skilled in 
his.line, and has 
“an eye’ for the 
work as truly as 
great 
sculptor es 
painter. The sub- 
ject of pruning 
cannot be understood until the underlying 
laws of plant life are known and the essen- 
tial principles of the practice are clearly 
comprehended. “Pruning for fruit’’ and 
“pruning for wood” are finer points of the 
art, and ones which too frequently find no 
distinction in the average farm orchard. 
Such an artist is C. O. Garrett of Polk 
County in the Hawkeye state, and the 
8000 bushels of first-class apples which he 
harvested last year proves his right to the 
claim. Mr. Garrett is a staunch supporter 


does the 


of pruning as one of the essential parts of | : 


the orchard work. In his estimation 
runing is mostly for training young trees 
oS is the twig is bent so the tree’s 
inclined.”” However, his success in reju- 
venating his old orchard so that it bulged 
his pockets with golden profits, shows 
clearly enough that the art has its value 
there also. 

Armed with a pruning saw, shears, and 
ladder, Mr. Garrett sallies forth late in the 


winter to prepare his trees for their 
season’s work. The dormant season, 
before the trees awake from their long 


winter sleep is best, because then the first 
sap bears plant food to the wounded parts, 
the bruises heal over readily, and the 
tree does not waste its strength from exces- 
sive bleeding. Even then, if large wounds 
are made a dressing must be applied, but 
since on this farm trimming is done each 
year, such treatment is seldom necessary. 
leavy pruning is not often resorted to 
because it tends to produce heavy wood 
growth the following year and heavy wood 
growth is opposed to fruit development. 
Ordinarily when a tree goes into the winter 
it has de ve lope ad all the top growth that its 
root system can support If a large 
amount of that top is removed the excess 
Bap goes to produce more wood growth. 
If on the other hand only a small amount 
is removed the extra sap goes to the pro- 
duction of fruit and little development of 
the tree takes place. In general, the young 
trees are trained with as low, open heads 
as possible, because low frees ms she gather- 
ing the fruit easier, and open heads permit 
the entrance of sunlight to ripen the fruit 
and disinfect the branches. As the trees 
grow, less wood may be removed each 
year. The lower limbs left on the young 
tree may be gradually removed as they 
bend too low. If the tree has been properly 
started and developed in its early life, 
the later pruning will be comparative ly 
light. “Often,” said Mr. Garrett, “the 
orchard surgeon gauges his success by the 
amount of wood he removes and then 
blames the practice of pruning when he 
gets shade trees the next year instead of 
fruit.’ 

But for the successful artisan of the 
orchard it is necessary that he understand 
the way in which the different orchard 
trees bear their fruit. Each kind of fruit 
tree has an individuality all its own and 
makes pruning a problem in itself. For 
instance the apple tree bears its fruit 
almost entirely on ‘fruit spurs’? which are 
the short, crooked little branches known 
to all who are familiar with this type of 
fruit. On the end of each of these spurs a 
bud develops which in the spring expands 

















PROFITS 


GOSS 


and produces 
whorl of le —o 
surrounding a 
cluster * blos- 
s0ms, con- | 
ditions are right 
one of these bios-| 
soms will develop 
an apple and the 
rest fall off. At 
the sides of this 
apple.and devel- 
oping parallel 
with it a small 
leaf bud is formed 
which the next 
year makes a short growth and developes 
into another fruit spur. In this way the 


apple tree makes a slow, crooked growth 
for a number of years, and each branch 
bears fruit only on alternate seasons. This 


does not mean that the tree cannot bear 
fruit each year for all the fruit spurs will 
not be formed at the same time, but it does 
account to some extent for the tendency of 
some trees to produce heavier each alter- 
nate year. The pear bears its fruit in 
practically the same manner as the apple 
and can be treated the same 
Now suppose the pruner ci suts all tnese | 
little branches off fe! “cleans the tree/ 
up” as many would say. The result is that 
he takes away all possible chance for his | 
tree to bear and his own ignorance rather | 
than the art of pruning is at fault. The | 
little spurs once removed can never be | 
developed again at that point. Thus the 
removing of these little branches only a | 
few inches long means the loss of a suc- | 
cession of crops for a number of years. Mr | 
Garrett, prunes his apple and pear trees | 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





by cutting out dead branches and keeping 
the head free and open, leaving the ancient 
little fruit spurs to fill his apple cellar the 

following autumn. 

Peach trees bear their fruit in an entirely 
different manner and consequently must | 
be treated in a different way. They | 

respond more quickly and suffer more from 

neglect than any other fruit. Often sum- 
mer pruning is resorted to after the tree 
reaches maturity, for some orchardists 
maintain that summer pruning is condu- 
cive to fruit growth and winter pruning to 
wood. Under any condition 1t mustbe 
kept closely trimmed or the fruit will be 
high up and hard to gather. Long, un- 
trimmed branches break easily under 
weight of fruit or ice and disease may then 
get a foothold. 

Zach year the peach sends out long 
R.. from the main branches. The fol- 
lowing season these shoots bear blossom 
buds along the stem some distance from 
the tip with no leaves surrounding them | 
as was the case with the apple. This prob- 
ably accounts to some extent for the easy 
winter-killing of peach buds. Heavy 
pruning then keeps up the supply of new 
wood, and the new shoots are the bearing 
ones with the peach. Frequently when the 
tree is young there is a strong tendency for 
the “leaders” to make too rapid growth 
and it is necessary that these be kept down 
if the tree is to grow low for easy picking. 
Here the pruner can use his knife as freely | 
as he pleases for much pruning means 
much fruit. 

Plums and cherries require still a differ- 
ent method of procedure. They bear 
their fruit from the side buds on the last 
year’s gfowth and also from the side spurs. 
‘These spurs are not as long-lived as apple 
spurs and bear the buds on the side, where- 
as terminal buds only were found on the 
larger fruit. Leaves and blossoms may 
both appear from the winter buds altho 
the former are generally developed in buds 
of a different nature. The spurs bear for 
three or four years. Consequently as 
severe pruning as was given the peach 
would be disastrous to the crop and as little 
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Dreer’s 
All-Heart Lettuce 


is the most dependable hard- 
heading lettuce ever introduc 

Magnificent large heads with ex- 
tremely solid heart. Flavor rich 
and buttery. Slow to run to seed 
even in hot weather. (Color beautiful 
yellowish green.) Packet 10 cents. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
For 1917 

is declared by a legion of enthu- 
siastic gardners to be the most 
valuable reference book on grow- 
ing flowers and vegetables ever 
issued. 

A copy sent free with each order & you 

publscation. 


mention thas 
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7i416Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 






Year of Years to Plant Potatoes 


Let the Aspinwall Do the Work 


The correct are. A one-man, Automatic 
Potato Planter vee expense of extra man. 
Does ali the work—ali the time. Plants more acres 
per day—opens the furrow, drops the seed, any size, 
ay distance, marks the next opera- 
tion. 65,000 now in use. Plant way. 


Aspinwall No. 3 Potato Planter 


Corn, , bean and fertilizer attach- 

ments Kirsiched when wanted 

Send today for FREE BOOK giving 

facts how to plant for profit. 

Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, Dig- 
, Sorters 


gers 
Aspinwall Manufacturing 
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== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Best for windbreaks, hedges at lawn 
gardens and orchards. Hilts Bvergreens 


are Nursery Sito sios hardy ™ 


where. 10 
Hill’s Evergreen boo eieftoGrest Bargain sheet sent 
free. Write today. World *s largest growers, Est. 1855. 
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DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
Cc. C. McKAY, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y, 
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= Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 














as the apple or pear woul 1 be insufficient. 
By studying the peculiarities of his trees 
and meeting their demands as stockmen 

meet the demands of different kinds of 
stock, Mr. Garrett has turned an unpro- 
ductive orchard into a very paying one. 
He makes a business of knowing the char- 
acteristics of each and every variety as 


well as the different species, and meets 





their individual needs as he finds them. 


“Get acquainted with your fruit trees,”’ | 


‘and you will find them very 


he advises, 
” 


profitable acquaintances. 


PLANTS FOR EARLY CELERY 

I have grown considerable celery, and 
I would plant my early celery as soon as I 
could get it into the ground in good con- 
dition, while I would let my late celery 
follow some early crops. Early celery 
should make its main growth in the cool 
weather of the spring, and late celery its 
garden growth as the weather is becoming 
cooler in the fall. The plants for early 
celery can be grown in cool hotbeds or in 
boxes in the house. 

Celery seed starts slowly, and grows 
slowly at first. In order to have the plants 
ready to set out by the first of May it is 
necessary to sow the seeds in February. 
if you can get the plants to come up by 
the middle of March they will make very 





nice plants toset out by the time the seil is 
warm. | 

One of the main troubles with celery | 
plants grown in the house is the liability | 
to damp off. To avoid this do not sow the | 
seeds too thickly, and as soon as they 
show, place the box in a light, airy window, 
and keep moist but not wet. It will take 
the seeds nearly or quite a month to come 
up, and during this time the soil should be 
kept damp continually. It is well to have 
the soil pretty sandy so it will not sour, 
and I would heat it in the oven before 
sowing the seeds, so weed seeds would be 
killed. 

The best plan is to transplant the little | 
seedlings into other boxes or into small 
pots as ay as they are large enough 4 
handie, but if they are sown thinly the 
can remain in the box. If they grow tall | 
and with slender leaf stalks cut the foliage | 
down a little, being careful to not injure 

heart. This will make them grow 
more stalky, but I never like to remove any 
foliage if I can give them room to spread 
instead, 

Celery seed its vitality very 
quickly, and I would never sow anything 
but fresh seed which 1 bought from a re- 
liable seedsman. It takes so long for it to 
come up you do not want to take any 
chances with it. It is a fine seed, and goes 
a long way, so it is not expensive, 

Cover the seeds very hghtly. I like to 
sow in rows, whether in box or hotbed, for 
[ can then mark the rows and stir the soil 
between with the tines of a fork if it shows 





loses 





a tendency to bake, Water very carefully 
9 you will disturb the seeds. A pane of | 
glass over the box will keep the soil from | 
drying so fast, and will not interfere with | 
the admission of air until the plants are up. | 
\ cloth will answer almost as well, as they 
will not need light until they germinate, 
but watch closely so the plants will not be 
yveakened when they do come up.— 


H. C. 


EARLY GARDEN PATCH 
We plow a small strip of the garden the 
first thing in the spring. On this we plant 
he early truck; stuff that a frost will not 
par tay If we have failed to set a bed of 
potato onions the previous fall, they are 
set now. We also plant a liberal supply of 
lettuce and two or three sorts of early 
radishes, including a few of the little 
early turnip-sh: aped ones. We plant a row 
or two ot garden peas, and set a few early 
cabbage. Ordinarily we pull up a little 
ridge for the radishes and fe sttuce. 
Later. when the work is not so preesinge 
we plow up anothe r strip and put out the 
stuff for mi¢summer use.—O. RA 
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GREENS.-- 10-15 tn 
ap | Norway Spra 


Ferris Trees and Nursery Stock 
Are Best-Prices Lowest 


I don"t care where you buy or how much you 
pay, you CANNOT buy better trees ons all kinds 
—_ ae o I = offering 


. >a Cm 

co yi aid petca with rn ot he. 
ys lecide that «i bigges: 
value, I don’t ask you t buy of me me. me 
“RARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS--This fs the 
pest pollection of Hardy 53 
ered. All two-year-old, 


2 Foor Savill works ie, 9 AS 

. wor Snow wort : be = 

Luge, worth toe: T Cornton Wonderful Strawberry ~s2n20.2"Fier 
berica, worth 60c; our advertising price Ferris’ Improved Progressive Everbearer 


30 HARDY FRUIT TREES--A Model orchard 
of 50 hardy fruit trees, True to name, North: 
jown ag old, average 4 


€ en 
= Blush, good winter pA © Tecsipes, winter 






100 TRANSPLANTED EVER ™ 
h Your a 
of White 27 t- Jom ne, Scotch 


i 12a a 
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7 Sold on New Plan—Bonded and Insured 


The greatest Eve n offer ever made by anybody, anywhere. Finest— 

it—most perfect—best rooted—Evergreens that grow in the ground 

under a wonderful new plan. “Safety a for you—value abso- 

itely Guaraqtecd and insured. You take no chances—run no risk of fail- 
© opportunity of your lifetime to start RIGHT to grow a Windbreak 


Says - “Pay Only For 
Trees That Grow!” 


That’s the a4 h feature of my new plan. You're not asked to 
Pay one pen: any Ferris Evergreen that does not grow 
for you taper your Y Windbreak Row. You buy a Windbreak growing 
tight on your farm when you buy my famous Ferris trees 
the terms vod m my great new plan. My trees will grow for you—I” 
Prove that to oe fore you've paid for them—and my prices 
py Save you 30 to 0 


P My $25, 000 Bond and 
\ FoirTerms Protect You 


I make you safe when you buy 
give you an ironclad written 
Siw Beat backed up by 
@ $25,000 ~ I guarantee my 
trees true name — guarantee 
them to be aL. trees, four times 
foot-pruned and transplanted guarantee 
to reach you alive and in good growing 
condition. Lowest prices ever —— on trees 


of this uy -fair, aq 
al tar 















































erms. 
with ‘order, © whic “f galy pays 
— of bandling and prep trees- 
ns in your own poc ket until end of 
season, then deduct from for 
trees or r pay balance and €'l! replace all 
trees Fi 1 take all the chances. 


Big Catalog~Bargain Bulletin and Specias 
Terms FREE-Write Today 


Get the Ferris Catalog and Special Guaranteed Evergreen 
Bulletin—books you need—crammed full of besgains cahigh 
pany. as ren Nursery stock. Tell you how ow | rowmy is 
pes—why my customers buy from me 

eaneen. Don’t bay Nursery stock until you have eae 
through these books and compared my prices with others. 
Write for them and complete information about my 
$25.000 Bond offer on guaranteed Windbreak Evergreens. [9% 
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Earl Ferris. 
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200 Bridge St. y 
Hampton, ta. 
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This ie the book you need—get it today. 














Big, New 4-color 1917 Book 
—just off the press. Brand 

new money-making facts. 
Free for your name and ad- 
dress on a post card. Learn how 
orchardists have grown rich—how 
get $12 a berrel for apples—$2.70 a 


‘or peaches—big money from spare 


STARK BRO’S 
Success Orchards Book 


and with life photos of fruits in 
satural color, and successful or- 
chards. Stark Trees—best by 
test of 101 Years. FREE 
use cig, h t 40 your otatien, ' 2 
tark Bro's your nei bri 

bors FREE L anderen a. 
sure to write 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, Mo. 














My New Seed 
—_ c pos and PLANTS at Ly prices. Free 


SEED 
BUYERS 


SAVE 
| MONEY. 















12 Day Lettuce— Quickest 
grower on record; crisp, ten- 
der and sweet 

15 Day Radish—A won- 
~ for quick growth. Has 
produced radishesin L5 days; 
srisp and tender 
Fancy Pickles—A marvel 
f beauty. Produce perfect 
pickles very early.Oncegrown 
always crown. 

Book for 1917 is filled with the 


These 3 Wonders will ¢ 
give great satisfaction on 4 
account of wonderful earli 
ness and excellent quality 
You can have earliest vege 
W] tables in your neighborhood 


¥ Special Offer: I will mail 
one packet each of these 3 
Early W andere for trial 
and catalogue for 6 centa. r 


Seed Grower 
. ROSE HILL, NEW YORK 


AT252ZLESS MONEY 


You will be astonished at our low 
paces at one high quality. tested 
approv7a 





‘LETTUCE 


F. B. MILLS. 






saver this year, Dent. 15, 


Lt ell who 2pply alt $2 uOUcy.s sa 
or mone SGCIFIELI —— you money we don’t A. — ‘ween. Don’t 


7 for Grase Seed 3. “We hese Soanned Timothy $2.26 per bu., Clover $8.26 Alfal- 

Sweet Clover $3.76, Alsike Clover and Timothy 84. 00 per ba. and all other 

Ti decks at Ca Nome prices. We are Grass and Field Seed Specialists 

and ait on a Profit-Sha: jan, a bedrock prices, Write for our big Seed Guide, the 

most complete, lente. a planter’s guide ever printed. Write for our free am- 

of Seeds you ne 2 Our Guide explains how you can save money on get 
quality, share in . it’s ay fy you. 
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~~ Please 2 mention SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing to advertisers. 
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A Necessity for Farm —- 


ne —— 
. 


YR actual value to the owner as 
compared to actual cost, the good, 
thrifty evergreen windbreak is in a 


elass by itself. No other improvement 
on the farm will yield as big a dividend 
from as small an initial investment. Such 
a windbreak is a permanent farm improve- 
ment, growing constantly better and more 
valuable with age, and its cost, all told, 
ig absurdly little in comparison to that 
of any other improvements that can} 
posaibly be called permanent. 


Owners of long-established windbreaks | 


and authorities on the subject of wind- 
break eulture are practically agreed as to 


the actual dollars-and-cents value of a) 


dependable shelter belt to the 
iarmer. It is the concensus of opinion of 
many farmers and stockmen, whose esti- 
mates are largely based on their own ex- 
periences, that a good windbreak will actu- 
ally save for ite owner from $2.50 to $3 
for every head of stock he feeds in its 
shelter 


average 


This, of course, is a iced saving, due to; 


the wind protection afforded by the trees. 
Stock fed in the shelter of a good wind- 


break row require less feed for same] grow evergreens outside the zone of their 


growth; they do not have to utilize so} 
F feed for the | 


ige & percentage ol ther 
ere production of bod heat rhis 
eature alone @stablishe tne shelter belt 
as @ farm necessity that nobody can afford 
© be without 
The yearly s: g in feed is not the 
sum wr of windbreak value. \ good 
indbreak increases the sales value of a 
un It is estimated that a farm with 
thriving shelter belt is worth, on the 
arket. from $500 to $2,000 more than 


he same farm would be if unprotected. 
The protection of a good evergreen wind- 
break I and the saving and rease 
land value that its presence means, cal 
be had by ever farmer Vv » lives In al 


The winters ! ine SUCK DToO- 


Section W he re 


tection and ad tage Growing a satis- 
factory windbreak is by no means so hard 
4 task as it is fr t sidered. An 
land owner who is willing to start mght 


n develop one, do it at very slight first 


nd with 1 tically no expense for 
DKee] fter the first three or f« r seasons 
‘ fel e said that ninety-nine 
or eve I hundred failures wit! 
greens are due to easily removabk 
ses Natura! conditions prohibiting 
¢ | gT nh of windt reak trees 
lo not pre i in any locality where a 
ter ibe would have vatue Investi- 
Gawon al dé xi mel i Stal lished 
that heolutel 
te w mght to deve p a good thrifty 
ndbreak row neceseltats the careful 
onernts " ; , big mportant pomts 





which bear on the success or failure of 







| 
| 





every attempt to iw evergreens for 
shelter purposes. ese are as follows: | 
Ist. Proper selection of varieties to | 
pliant. 
2nd. The actual vitality and vigor of | 
the trees and condition of their roots be- 
fore they are taken from the nursery. 
3rd. ‘The actual condition of the trees 
| when they reach the buyer. 
4th. » care and attention—cultiva- 

| tion—given them after they are set into 
the windbreak row. 
| If you buy good, vigorous, healthy trees 
with well developed, = roots and of 
the right varieties for your locality, receive 
them alive and in good growing condition, 
and set them out and take care of them 
‘right, you need not fear failure. Your 
trees will grow satisfactorily. On the 
other hand, ros cannot afford to ignore a | 
| single one of the ,0ints mentioned; you | 
are very likely to fail in your attempt if 
| you do. 
é Select for your windbreak the over: | 
greens whose natural habit it takes in 
your section. You cannot successfully | 








natural inclination any more than you 
can successfully grow corn in N. Dakota 
from southern seed. Find out what va- 
rieties are best suited to your locality 
and buy those regardless of advice or 
| re presentations to the contrary, if you 
| want to succeed with a windbres ak. 
Norway spruce and white pine are un- 
doubtedly the two best varieties for Iowa 
j and I be heve that fully eighty-five percent 
| of the good windbreaks in lowa are either 
one or the other of these two splendid 
evergreens, altho some planters prefer the | 

Scotch or Jack pine on account of their 
(rapid growth, and over on the Missouri 

river valley the white spruce is far ahead 
of the Norway. ‘The Jack pine, which is 
'a very rough, ungainly tree, seems to do 
| well in nearly all kinds of soil and in all 
localities. 

The biggest, most important point of 
all is probably that of the actual quality 
lof the trees you buy. Do not take any 

hances on that seore. Buy your trees of 
a reputable nursery and get strong, vigor- 

, fast-growing trees, with the big root 
sy at ms that will stand transplanting. 

Evergreen culture, as scientifically ¢on- 
ducted in the best nurseries, produces 

trees that have great vitality and grow- 
ling power; they can be set out anywhere 
| and depe nded upon to live and grow. 
| Insist upon obtaining root-pruned and 
| 





transplanted trees when you buy _ever- 
greens for your windbreak row. You'll 
be asked to pay more for such trees but 
than the in@reased 
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Get Low Prices 





Boies Peskene te the Coane 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box. 129 New Albany, In4, 





And Ait Kinds of Fruit Plants 
GUARANTEED 

Large, healthy, strong, true to name 

Send for Our YEAR BOOK and CATALOG 

Everbearing Strawberries our specialty 
Bargains ond Low Prices 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY 


Box 201 SAWYER, MICHIGAN 


Strawberries 


VERBEARING AND OTHER K 


















[ 00 PLANTS $1.50 Psi 
s Paid 
Progressive, Suberb, Americns, Onward, 20 spri 
varieties, 200 for $1.00. Bt. Bverbearing R 
a tet 25 selected plants $1.00. Blackberry, 
wrants, Gooseberry, Grapes, 10c each. Price 
list full of bargaing—FREE. 


ELI F. HERSEY, Bex 15, Parkersburg, lewa 


STRAWBERRY (cinos 
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100 ane PLANTS $l. 5h 


cores ao, 
500 $6.50. Spring berries 200, $1.00, 
i ae Red Rasp. 25, $1.60, 
Catalog full of bargains free. 

W. H. KOELL 
Box 810 Hampton, lowa 
Write for « © wer of of Mated t sacl og 


Fever seed, 1) Free for Testing. Sento copes 
: , or not, as you please. 
oe 


2 Brogreasive 
$5 Pes, onsns 22" dozen; 90¢ for 60 $1.75 me ote on ee Fonse tt 
The Gardner Burvecy Co. Box 401, Osage, lowa 


weds Plants 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


1,000, June and Fall varieties. 
} A So oe trees and ot other 
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er plants at low es, 
Feethtul illustrated book tells aL It’sfree 


MAYER'S PLANT NURSERY, Mri, Michigans 
“Strawberry Plants That Grow”’ 


*“PROGRESSIVE”’ Best Fall-Bearer; also Std. June 
sorts, including our New Seedling, ‘*COLLINS."’ Also 
Currant and Grape Plants. Catalog FREE. 


, Blackberry, 
C. E. Whitten, Box 8, Bridgman, Mich. 


pean a FREE ‘sal 
ete ee 


yO Sther st pn A 
Lo — 
about stcawberries and 


Free Plant Boo other small fruits. We 


guarantee our hardy nort 00K grown plants to please. 
We are growers; our system of selling direct saves you 
money. 8ST, JOSEPH NURSERY, Bex 463, |, Miek. 


money. SE, JONIPE DURSERT, Box 60, 62. Sesszh, ie, 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
li on Gueubory Plante, Maze other vestetion ond poten ~— 


a ae a EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.40 
1 00® BEARING STRAWBERRY PLA 7. 
2, 
introduced £r res eos weak r- 


CN: FLAN URGH & SON, ~~ — “Mich. 


ALL KINDS. iMillons 

ERRY PLANTS + of them. poutalon Sree. 

W. H. SCARFF & SONS, Rew Cariisiec, 0. 

BERRY PLANTS at a prices. 

Write today for free catalogue. 

4 S. PERDUE, Box 1, Showell, Maryland 
Strawberry i100 vacceles tocreding the 
Fall-Bearers, Free. B. 27. Pittevilie, Md. 
BOW oe CREEK FARM Seeds, Alfalfa, Feterita, Kaffir, Seden Grass, 
Corn, (Sudan, sweet clever wanted.) LOGAN, KANSAS. 
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rice to you. If properly grown they will 
vave the big masses of rootlets you need 
on trees for setting out. Evergreens left 
to themselves develop tap roots only, and 
these must be cut when the tree is taken 
out of the ground. This cutting causes 
the tree to “blend,” weakening it ma- 
terially. Such a-tree is very likely to die 
for you; it has no small roots to nourish it. 

The best trees.that grow, however, are 
only as good, so far as the purchaser is 
concerned, as the methods used in pre- 
paring and packing them for shipment. 
Unless that is rightly done they may 
reach the buyer dead or so weakened as 
to be useless for planting. To insure un- 
impaired vigor when they reach destina- 
tion they should be thoroly “mudded”’ at 
the nursery and carefully packed and 
boxed with roots protected and tops ex- 
posed freely to the air. The best material 
known for packing is a mixture of moss 
and red cedar shavings; well mudded 
trees packed in it can be shipped any 
distance. 

If you buy trees that are right on these 
three points, proper care and cultivation 
will insure you a windbreak. Success will 
depend on your own efforts. 

Transplanting Directions 

Observe the following rules and you 
will have no trouble in getting a good 
stand with good, transplanted evergreens: 

1. Plough your ground and get it in 
is good condition as you would for corn. 

2. Do not unpack trees until you are 
ready to set them out. The roots of an 
evergreen must not be exposed to the sun 
and wind for an instant. For this reason 
you should dip the roots of each tree in 
thick mud as soon as it is taken from the 
box. 

3. Have your hole plenty large enough. 
Plant about four inches deeper than they 
were in the nursery row, packing the dirt 
firmly about the roots. This planting is 
very important and a tree should be 
planted as firm as a fence post. 

4. Cultivate your young trees just as 
soon as you get them set out, and keep 
on cultivating during their growing season. 
Evergreens do most of their growing dur- 
ing May, June and July, and that is when 
they need cultivation. 

5. Your trees should be cultivated for 
at least three years after you set them out. 

6. In localities of extreme cold, it is 
advisable to mulch the trees in your row 
in the early fall. Leave mulch between 
the trees thru the following season and 
thoroly cultivate between the rows. 

7. Regardless of locality, always see 
to it that your young grove is securely 
fenced just as soon as plonted. There is 
nothing more unhealthy for young ever- 
greens than livestock in the same vard to 
trample them down.—F. E. 

KEEP CABBAGE PLANTS COOL 

Many persons ruin their cabbage plants 
when they are started in a hotbed. They 
require a cool atmosphere to grow right 
ind usually the temperature of a hotbed 
made warm with a bed of fresh manure 
beneath the soil, is too warm for their 
health. To do this properly, cabbage 
plants ought to be grown in a bed where 
nothing is grown but those plants. The 
bed can then be kept cool without en- 
dangering any other kind of plants. The 
stems damp off and decay, and cause 
entire loss of all the plants in a bed in a 
short time if the bed becomes too warm, 
the sash is kept too close. —H. M. M. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 

We are anxious to obtain a limited 
aumber of copies of the October, 1911, and 
January, 1912 issues of Successful Farm- 
ng. If any of our readers have a copy of 
either or both of these issues which they 
ire willing to dispose of we would be glad 
to hear from them. We will make you 
in offer for them. Address Successful 
‘arming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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UCCESSFUL FARMING 


ROM the Kentucky burley 

Brower to the Florida man 
with his orange grove, Firestone 
Tires hold sway over a common- 
wealth whose prosperity is 
increasing, at a rate almost un- 
believable. 
Firestone Tires have stood the 
tests of temperature and bad 
roads. Their “zameness” 
under the pummeling, of difficult 
going, has appealed to the South- 
ern temperament. And Most Miles 
per Dollar has won the masters of 
the plantations and farms who 
were never more practical minded 
than today. Let Firestone Tires 

ve themselves to you. 

end for free book, “Mileage 

Talks,” No.12. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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“A penny saved is a penny earned.’’ One can “earn” quite a large sum 


Cut down your living expenses. Save time, labor and money 
and get bigger, better crops by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


This No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe Combined 


is the greatest hand cultivating tool in the world. It straddles crops till 
\. 20 inches high, then works between rows with one or two wheels. 
The goss open furrows and cover them. The cultivator teeth 
work deep or shallow. The hoes are wonderful weed-killers. We 
make 32 other styles of seed drills and wheel-hoes—various 


oee* New 72-page Catalog, free! 


Tlustrates Planet Jvs {n action and describes over 70 tools, 
Mociuding Wheet-Hoep, Seeders, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, 
- and Beet-Cultivators. Write for it today! 


SLALLEN&CO YOR 
Box1108B Philadelphia 441 7 





ch year by consistently shopping among Successful Farming advertisers. 
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YOU will be interested in these two booke and I 
would like to send them to you free. They are 

@ big 120-page Seed Book, and « Sample Copy 
of our Garden Magazine, Field’s Seed Sense. These 
two books tell the rea! inside truth about the seed 


business and gardening. 


Are You Interested in Any of These? 


Soudan Grase Garden Seeds Earty Tomato 
Alfaita Seed Onions 100 per cent 
Clover Seed  —— Seed Corn 
Flowers towa 103 Oats 


Tell Me Nom Troubles 


If you have had trouble growing any certain 

crops, tel] me your troubles and maybe I can 

help you. Advice, such as it is, is free, alse 
ear pies. 


sell te sold 
Sold On Approval Pyr2"ts Fe took 
end aporoval, “‘your money's worth or your money back.” 
And we make the prices right, too. Write for apecial 
prices and samples. 


Write Today—The Books Are FREE 


Al! you need to do le te send yous & pame and address. And 

then | want yoor seed order, for I know | can suit you. We 

grow the best eeeds in the world Isat wet the books ang- 
way. You'll enjoy them. Address me personally. 


Henry Field, Pres.—HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Box 47 Shenandoah, lowa 


























Joy Blackberry, St. Regis Raspberry, 
Van Fleet Hybrid Strawberries, 
Ideal and Caco Grapes, Everybody's 
Currant, Van Fleet Gooseberry 
My Catalog No. 1, an illustrated book 


f 64 pages, tells all about them and dé 
ascribes also all ‘‘the good old varieties 
of small fruits. It gives instructions for 
wanting and culture and tells about the 


Bess Lovett Rose that lam giving awa 
in it are also offered a full line of super 
lor Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, the best Nut Trees, Hedge 
Plants and Garden Roots. Send for it today 

ise FREI Quality unsurpassed— Prices Low 
39th year—200 acres 


LOVETT, Bex 212, Little Silver, N. 


GOOD SEEDS 


*BEST INTHE WORLD 












grow 
ag pr s s ye rs in Seed Busir ‘ 
USTRATED CATALOG FREI 
nptions of every farm and garde 
4 Postal Card will br 
SEND for it toda‘ It w 


yur seeds Address 


Jefferson--Ratekin Seed Co.--Jefferson, lowa 


20 Packets Seeds — 0c 


“HARRIS SEEDS 








THAT Ht STLE. 1 10k i you for- 
e this ma : th collection. We od pe 1 20 
separate packets finest varieties—one each—~f Beets 
Carrot, < abbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, 


Cress. Muskmelon, Watermelon, Onion, Parsiey, 
Parsnip, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant 
Mixed Poppie s, Catendula, Cosmos; also Childrens 
Botanical Garden a collection of flower seeds 
With the l tion we send rebate check for 10 
cents and big cata ogue of world’s finest seeds 

GAKKIS BROS. BERD co , 226 Malin St., Mt. Pleasant, Bich. 


CLOVER * 4: 


DECIDED BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save vo 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—the standard grasses 
cannot be surpassed for bay or pasture. Contains 1-4 
elover, just right to sow Thoroughly cleaned and sold 
on approval, subject to government test. Ask for this 
mixed seed if you want our greatest ba in. Have Pure 
Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy and all Field and Grass 
Seeds. Write today for free samples and 100-p. catalog 
A A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 619 CLARIND A, lOWwA 


ALFALFA SEED 


ALFALFA SEED of the hig 
re tt nti best allaila 
nt ‘Wr te for «a ples and 

. for FREE booklet telling abou 
i how to grow it 

















PEASE GRAIN AND SEED COMPANY 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 











LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER feces 

« y Mall Witt 

Tent r 4 $1 
Agente Wanted Everywhere 

GRIEBEL INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 








‘off. After the manure begins to heat 
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MANURE FOR A HOTBED 
Many hotbeds are failures because tne 


manure used is not right. So much de- 
pends on having an even, constant heat 
that only manure as near what is wanted 
as possible should be used. It never pays 
to chance a partially heated or water- 
logged lot of manure working out all right, 
for the chances are it will work out all 

wrong and cost a lot of labor and seeds 
with little results 
| Fresh horse manure is what is needed, 
and it is best with some straw or hay mixed 
with it. I always prefer a liberal amount 
of bedding as the bed is more easily man- 
aged, and does not get quite so hot at first 

Coarse bedding is not as good as fine, but it | 
will heat if not too much stalks and sticks. 
Any bedding that can be compacted when 
the manure is tramped into the bed will do. 

Do not tse manure that has fired, that 
shows a whitish, mouldy appearance, or 
that has been blackened. The white has 
heated when dry, and the other when wet, 
and neither will ever heat again. 

Often manure from barns is too dry to 
heat well and hold the heat When this is 
the case, it should be well watered when 
first piled. I turned the hose on most of 
the manure I used in my hotbeds as the 
men were unloading it, and thus it was 
evenly wetted down. I never had any 
trouble with overwatering if I had it piled 
on a ridge where surplus water could run 


which it does in a couple of days, I pitek 
it all over, mixing the heated thru the 
unheated. A day or two later I pitch it 
over again, and sometimes I work it over a 
third time or even a fourth if it seems best, 
for it is important to have the whole pile 
heating evenly. The loss of heat now is 
of little matter, for the first heat must pass 
off anyway before seeds are planted. 
Packing has a great influence on the heat 
of the bed. If the manure is tramped as 
solid as you can tramp it the heat will 
ve slow and lasting. The depth of the bed 
also influences the heat, for a deep bed 
heats slowly and lasts, while a shallow one 
heats hotter and the heat passes off sooner. 
Such a bed is fine to start sweet potatoes, 
for they need a quick heat and the bed is 
not needed very long. I have used as little 
as five inches of manure for a sweet potato 
bed late in the season, and never use over 
a foot, while I use two to three feet for 








tomatoes, peppers, or beds that I intend 
to use for forcing radishes in February, to | 
be planted to vegetable plants later. | 
Cabbage plants follow early radishes | 
nicely, and thus two crops are had from | 
the same bed in one season. 

Do not undertake to mix cow manure | 
to fill up, for this does not heat like horse | 
manure. Do not use manure that has been 
exposed to the weather all winter for it will 
not heat, and will not be of any value even | 
if mixed with fresh manure.—L. H. C. > 


SPRING SET TREES 

If I get my trees heeled in in the fall | 
and fail to set them until spring, I feel 
that I am just as lucky, inasmuch as the | 
spring set tree avoids a lot of the mishaps 
of the fall set one 

Spring trees should be set very early if 
we expect them to grow as rapidly as fall 
set trees. I try to get them out the first 
spell of weather that the ground works 
mellow, always working the fine dirt in 





| well around the roots and firming it down | 


wae my foot. I have learned to prune} 

woth to p and roots severe ly. It is all right 
to lean the tree a little against the prevail-| 
ing wind. 

Trees set late in the spring rarely make 
more than heavy buds for the coming 
year and little actual growth should be | 
expected, while the early set tree often 
makes a -~ 9 of feet growth the first 
season. —O, R. 
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i Hensen HYBRID PLUMS 


1 Opata 1 Wachamps | fo¢ 
1 Sepe 1 Hanska 
1 Cheresota 1 Toga 


Linkpe = 1. Exeptan All Strong, Healthy 


1 Kage 1 Eyama Trees, 4 to S&S Feet 
25 PROGRESSIVE Sigh 
Everbearing Strawberry Plants and 


OWARF APPLE TREE FREE WITH THIS OFFER 


ane 


be 
ully packed. Shipment made 
your instructions. 





FREE CATALOG {gx for sy bie 

log Gurney Free Service Booklets 

eiso contain valuable information 

on planting and growing. 
—eseececene ee eo eee ee 

i. Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 

‘ 195 Gurney Sq., Yankton, 8.D. 
t If no money ie enclosed, jasteend catslog. 
So = 
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’ fn touch every reader 
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to serve youst very low coat. cost. Dur chelp'e rece: 
Seeaplote ton iandnc 
‘Write Us Shean tones 


ee Serrano easter 
3 ah Lineoin, Reh 


Make the home lot or 
able—more —) ~* ey gro 4 = Da * 
more fruit. Investment smal 
and leasure great! We are actual 
soll direct from nursery to you--ne 
po 4 a Saees quality trees. 
{n perfect Torin conden. All 
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GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. 
Box 82 - Waterloo, la. 


Buy Tt Trees At Wholesale 


ayn ny SRE A A 

foele trees, 2 yrs. old, 2 to 4 ft., $7.00 per 100; Peach 
r. old, 2 to 4 ft., $7.00 per 100; ¢ *herries, 47e. old, 

H to'4 ft., $11.00 per 100; Concord Grapes, $2.00 per 
100; Dunlap Strawberries, $2.25 1000; Everbear 

ing Strawberries, $2.50 per 100. Everything in frult trees 


lant 1 ornamentals at money 

Raving ‘prices, Send. for our F REE CATALOG 
HOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, 

Box 119 Rosedale, Kansas 








Sell Perry Trees and Plants 


PERRY SURSERY < COMPANY 
en ABLISHED 1099 











Bex 207, SHERMAN, TEXAS 


SWEETCLOVERS SEED tPivunea Cercular and prices 
on request. John A- Sheehan, R. 4, Falmouth, Ky 


ee 
Grass Seed. Order Quick! Postpaid 
SUDAN :::°: 45c lb. Not postpaid 35c Ib. $32 ec wt. at 


| Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 














HINTS FOR AN EARLY GARDEN 

Winter is nearly over, and even before 
the first good thaw we are anxious to 
begin the work. The garden usually 
gets its bid in for our time first, and we 
make plans for the hotbed. If we were 
wise, the hole was dug and boarded up last 
fall and then covered with old boards to 
keep out trash and drifting snows. If this 
has not been done, do not think you can- 
not have a hotbed this ear, but build a 
frame on top the groun and bank it up 
with straw. It is a task of only a fow 
minutes now to fill the hole or frame two- 
thirds full of fresh horse manure mixed 
with leaves, and tram solid. Ths 
leaves preserve the heat longer and cause 
more even fermentation. ter a week or 
ten days the layer of fine black soil which 
we put over the top of the manure will 
be nice and warm ready for the seeds. 
Most seeds start the strongest growth at a 


pay oom of 75 to 85 degrees, so stick }} 


ter a few inches into the soil 
and you can soon tall if your seed bed is 


After the little plantlets start showing 


their heads, be sure to raise the glass every | 


day and give them a chance to breathe. 
If the weather is not too frosty a little 
crack between the and top of the 
frame will do much to make sturdy, 
healthy, plants. 

Now the bed is ready for the seeds, and 
there are many kinds we want to plant. 
Radishes and onions we will allow to grow 
to their full size, ready for the table, with- 
out transplanting. A little mustard in one 
corner grows at this time and makes 
excellent — for salad. Tomato and 
cabbage plants can be transplanted to the 

ones een oe Oey y as any and conse- 
ently should be among the first sown in 
hotbed. Eggplants, beans, and pep- 
pers are better able to make a strong 
growth in the garden if they receive their 
start under glass. Almost any of the com- 
mon garden t are materially strength- 
ened, in addition to maturing for use 
earlier, if started in the hotbed.—C, A. G. 


START COMPOST HEAP EARLY 

It pays to start to make the compost 
heap quite early. As soon as old vegeta- 
tion can be gathered from the garden or 
lawn, it should be placed in a p, and 
soil thrown over and among the matter. 
It will soon start to decompose. As the sea- 
son advances all the roots and any other 
matter that will decay readily, should be 
thrown on the heap, and moreearth added. 

As garden and flower beds are being 
made, much refuse matter which is objec- 
tionable in the earth of the beds, can be 
made valuable by remembering to place 
such matter in the compost heap. ter 
in the summer use as much of the lawn 
trimmings, and weeds removed from beds 
as possible. Always add a little soil, and 
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The Tractor That Increases Crops 


Mr. 8. R. Conner, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, raised approxi- 
mately 26.27 bushels of wheat per acre on his Bull Tractor 
plowed land in 1916, while his neighbor, in the same section, 
plowing with horses, secured only 914 bushels per acre. He 
also raised 53.84 bushels of oats per acre, while his neighbor 
got 31 bushels. Another neighbor of Mr. Conner’s, with the 
same kind of soil, raised 10 bushels of wheat per acre. We 
have sworn affidavits from everybody concerned in this case. 














Furthermore, we have hundreds of other reports from Bull 
Tractor owners showing crop increases of from 10% to 3344% 
as a direct resulé of the “Big Bull” subsoiling feature—the 
bull wheei, with its long spade tugs, running in the furrow, 
loosens the soil 3 to 5 inches below plow depth. 

















Burns Either Kerosene or Gasoline 


The subsoiling feature is only one of the many exclusive ad- 
vantages you get in the “Big Bull’. 


There’s a distributor at your farm implement trade center. 
Order now to be sure of getting your machine when you 
want it. 


FREE! Write for $ months’ free subscription 
e to the Monthly Tractor Bulletin. 


BULL TRACTOR COMPANY, 


2682 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























keep the decaying matter well covered, 
and in a few months it will surprise most 
persons to see the fine pile of excellent | 
soil to be had where the  ealen was 
laced. Nosoil is better for potting plants 
fo or indoor culture, than the rich soil pro- 


duced by buil a compost beeps and | ; 


by making an early start.—H. M 


GETTING RID OF MOLES 

A successful orchardist finds strychnine 
poisoning a very dependable way for 
freeing his orchard from moles. Carrots, | 
or sweet potatoes are cut in to fine cubes 
and powdered strychnine mixed over 
them in the proportion of eight ounces of 
the poison to two pounds of the bait. In 
order to make the powder stick it is then | 
necessary to add a light dressing of sugar 
syrup. One or two of the pieces are 
dropped in each mole run. 























cS SEED BARGAINS 
STR FREE 


OUR PRICES ARE SENSATIONALLY Low 


want customers to risked Ly Unlees they are coavipeed the they ‘have ae ee oe ony ye 
detided is the seed. to to decide and 30 
days time for testing. Don't pay two prota on rasa Seed Sood Write yoo to doce and ET ave 


FIBEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS. GET OUR SAMPLES AND LOW PPICES 










Highest Quality—Re- 
leaned Gov- 
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PROFITS FROM ASPARAGUS 


A Crop That 


SPARAGUS is one of 
A those crops requiring lit- 

tle labor except at har- 
vest time. It is a short season 
crop, that is, it needs attention 
but a month or two out of the 
year. It is an indispensable 
adjunct to the well ordered 
family garden and on hospit- 
able soil with good care it 
yields profitable returns when 
grown as & Money crop. 

It takes three years for the 
seed to become commercially 
productive. The usual custom 
is to set out two-year-old roots which 
produce a fair crop the next season and 
maximum crops thereafter indefinitely. 

The most important thing to remember 
in preparing an asparagus bed or field is 
that it is a gross feeder and must have an 
extremely rich soil. In May or June the 
roots are set six to eight inches deep, 
usually in the bottom of a trench. The 
rows may be three to four feet apart and 
the plants set a foot apart in the row. 
During the first year the trench is gradu- 
ally filled in level full. 

Early in spring, before the shoots start, 
from the crown of the plant all surface 
trash is raked off and the clean ground 
plowed, or disced and harrowed. The 
shoots come on rapidly after the late April 
rains and cutting lasts from four to eight 
weeks. The tender, fleshy stalks are cut 
with a sharp knife just below the surface 
of the ground. 

When weeds get thick the whole surface 
is cultivated two or three inches deep 
with a corn cultivator, or a special imple- 
ment made for the purpose. The shoots 
appear again very soon. 

When the shoots become small and 
tough it is a sign that the plants need a 
rest Cutting then ends, the land is 
covered with a heavy coat of well-rotted 
manure, and the plants allowed to grow 
up in tall, ferny masses, while the root 
systems gather new stores of starch for 
another year’s crop. No further attention 
is given to the patch until the following 
spring, when the mass of dead stalks is 
again raked off and burned. 

The grower’s price ranges from three to 
five cents a bunch—the kind that retail 
for five to ten cents each. As high as 








$1000 an acre has been received for a good | 


crop and $600 is not uncommon. It costs 
about a cent and a half a bunch to market 
the crop, and to this must be added rent 
or interest on land. 

The writer lives in the center of the 
asparagus belt. Out in the middle of the 
Fox river, in front of my farm, lies a tiny 
island completely covered with asparagus. 
The Fox is one of those peaceful streams 
which recall some English rivers I have 
visited in imagination. The softly 
sloping shores stretch their grassy banks 
to the water’s edge and floods are un- 
known 

Asparagus island is but five feet above 
the ordinary water Jevel. It was long 
ago cleared of its primeval jungle and 
except for a fringe of alders and willows, 
its level surface of rich alluvial soil is all 
given over to this succulent early vegeta- 
ble. 

A tiny cabin with a wide-spreading 
porch shaded by a very patriarch of a 
willow, occupies a spot near the north 
end. On the porch, when he is not work- 
ing in the field, I can see a husky figure 
sorting, bunching, tying and packing. His 
cheery mate helps him when she is not 
hanging out the clothes, cleaning fish or 
busy with the countless little important 
tasks of domesticity. I can hear her 
blithe voice across the water as she sings 
at her work. Untroubled with fear of 





Takes Little Labor 


serpents or banishment, this 
simple pair seem perfectly con- 
tent in their little paradise 
quite removed from the rest 
of the world. 

The half-truth that you do 
not find a fertile soil and 
scenery combined does not 
apply to Asparagus Island, for 
here is an unctious soil set 
like an emerald in a garni- 
ture of silver. Here are rain- 
bow flashes of color in an at- 
mosphere of idyllic peace. 
Here is a floating cloud-land 
of romance where bird-songs, the flash of a 
bass in the riffles, the hum of bees in the 
basswoods and the bouquet of a thousand 
flowers make the strenuous life seem sadly 
unnatural. 

I recall the memory of Wall street bulls 
and bears snarling and bellowing over 
the carcasses of silly lambs who offer 
themselves a sacrifice to greed. I picture 
the weary men and women sweating in 
shops and factories, spending daily their 
daily wage for mere subsistence. I think 
of the army of clerks, tired shop girls 
and those who work in dark offices, and 
all the other human cogs in the soulless 
machinery of the city’s grind. I sorrow 
for the sick and wearied souls living in the 
brick canyons of the metropolis. I pity 
the destitute in foul tenements, blotches 
of shame tolerated by the idle rich. 

When I think of all this pale horde of 
serfs, each chained to his task like a galley 
slave, I look across a stretch of flashing 
water at the contrast and see a picture of 
wholesome industry—a little island framed 
with a fitting loveliness of nature, and I 
wonder if this is like those other master- 
pieces which men may imitate but rarely 
duplicate.—H. A. B. 

EARLY LETTUCE 

Che best results are obtained in growing 

any kind of lettuce if the seed is sown in 


coldframes during February or March, ' 


and the beds given fresh air as often as it is 
possible without danger of injuring the 
tender plants. The seed should not be 
covered more than half an inch in this bed, 
and the soil should be very light and rich. 
Do not attempt to grow lettuce plants in 
hotbeds, as they are very apt to damp off 
and do little or no good. 

As soon as beds can be prepared, trans- 
plant and set the best plants to be found 
in the coldframte six to eight inches apart 
in rows about eighteen inches or two feet 
apart. Select for this bed a light, rich, 
cool soil. Fertilize the lettuce bed with 
liquid manure, or use nitrate of soda in 
preparing the rows, as the lettuce needs 
this kind of fertilizer to assist in the pro- 
duction of heavy foliage. The glass used 
on the coldframe will force lettuce plants 
as much as they should be unless they are 
to be grown in a regular lettuce house 
where early lettuce is grown for market. 
Muslin tacked on frames will force lettuce 
if used instead of the sash such as is used 
on hotbeds.—J. T. T. 

TRIMMING FLOWERING SHRUBS 

Late blooming flowering shrubs must 
be pruned in the spring after the most 
severe freezing is past and before sap 
starts. For most of this type of plants 
simply ent back the heads a few inches 
giving them the shape that you desire. 
Remove all long, irregular branches and 
suckers. If disease is present or any 
branches are dead they should be gotten 
out now while the whole plant is bare. 
Never hack or chop, but use a sharp knife 
or hatchet. Hacking injures the bark on 
the live sprouts and causes bleeding when 
the sap starts. 
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Smooth, Clean Potatoes 
First rid your seed potatoes of 
f ing you can be 
awed of a 30% to 40% 
increase 





OR YALDE aL 


is the official standard seed cleanser. 
Potato scab and black-leg once in the 

may persist for many years. The 
.S. Dept. of Agriculture recommends 
lution to prevent spread of potato dis- 
eases. It destroys smuts of grain and 
fungus growths. One pint 35 cents at 
ee ee ee ee of seed. 
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HINTS FOR BUYING SEEDS 


Make calculations as to the number of 
seeds you will need, but never stick too 


close to your figures, as it is 


ible 


may have some sort of bad luck wit 
portion of the seeds bought and you may 


need more than you calcula 
, and any surplus may be kept 
tested before planting, or 
to some worthy neighbor or friend. 


are chea 
over an 


They 


iven 


try to economize in the purchase of . 
Do not think you can get too many good 


garden seeds. 


Do not select old varieties simply be- 


cause they are so much cheaper 


pack- 


age or ounce, but secure the varieties you 


feel you would like to have if 
having the seeds given to you. 
ys to grow the very best in vegetables. 


pays 


ou were 
t always 


some of the novelties. Do not rely 


who 


y upon these new introductions, and 


the different kinds of vegetables and flow- 
ers you never grew, but always select from 
two to a half dozen of those things you 


never grew, and try them out well. 


en 


you will know if you want to continue 
growing some special kind of vegetable 
or not, and you will be better satisfied. 

Do not run down any certain kind of 
vegetable, or any particular variety, as 
this same thing may be a success with 
your next door neighbor, while it may 
have been a failure with you. 
condemn a thing until you have failed 
at least three times, and then it need not 
surprise you if somebody not far away 
met with success with the same thing. 

Try several varieties of certain vege- 
tables you are interested in, for there is 
always one a little better than another, 
and you may not be growing the best. 
Those which are the best for your neigh- 
bor may not be the best for 
may be able to secure an earlier and better 
product if you give other varieties a com- 


plete test. 


Never fully 


you, and you 


Do not lay too many faults to seeds, 
as soil and weather conditions, and your 


own methods of cultivation, 


may 


responsible for some things that you look 


upon as faults or failures. 
ing to give seeds that are not fully known | 


Always be will- 


to you, the benefit of the doubt, and do 
not condemn any too quickly. 
Home grown seeds are often excellent, 


and will in many 


instances give satis- 


factory results, but do not rely on home 
grown seeds too much, for they are apt 
to become tainted with impurities, simply 
because we have not the knowledge or 
the means to enable us to grow, cure and 


save seeds pro 
Rely upon t 


1 
mnt who are 


making seed 


prowing a study and a business, and who 
ve reputations at stake which are worth 
thousands of dollars, compared with the 
few cents you may imagine they are mak- 
ing off of you when you send to them for 
the seeds from which you hope to grow 
good crops this season. 


Buy early. 


Buy enough 


save repeating the order. 
orders early you will avoid the rush of the 
very busy season. 

Ask seedsmen for pamphlets and cir- 
culars giving cultural directions and grow- 
ing hints on any of the seeds you buy. 
Most of the seedsmen publish these helps, 
and they are finding a welcome among | 
their patrons.—J. T. T. 


at once to 
In placing 


The writing desk and pen and ink, or | 


pencils 


as in the city man’s home. 
are more necessary for home is your office. 
You ought to use your fountain pen and 
writing desk constantly to send for in- 


are just as necessary in your home 


In fact they | 


ever 








| 
| 
| 


formation about machinery and other | 
supplies you are interested i 


in. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Get a SQUARE DEAL: 


sa helsam (ee Buy 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
outlasts all others because we 


toughest, strongest wire—draw it, sonen gi 


vanize it in our own 
Deal Fence. We know how it is made, the kind 


mills—then weave it into 


~ poe 





ria) that’s in it—stand back of it with our Square Deal Guar- 


antee, which insures every purchaser a“square deal”and perfect satisfaction. 


[SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
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\\ To Land Owners 


If you are a land owner and have not already sent for a §* 
us a postal and we will mail you free : 
postpaid a full size copy(5iic edition) of Ropp’s New Cal- 
y answers a!)most any 

pages of money, 
time and labor saving ideas. Write for it, also catalog. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Peoria, 


copy, just d 


culator. This handy book quickl 
problem that arises on the farm. 


5446 Industria! Street 
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SEEDS 


will brin 


W.A 


49th Year 


and are 
grown 
not only 
to sell but to grow again. 
that 1916, our fortiet 


proved to be our banner 
shows that confidence in the 


The fact 


anniversary, 


ear, 
ouse 


of Burpee continues to grow. 


’s Annual for 


1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 
is brighter, better and bigger tha ever 
before. We have added twenty-two pages, 


Idings 


PACK: 
AGES 


VEGETABLES 
FLOWERS 


seed bargain ever. Northern grown, te: 

ey fine, big collection, ma ee 
"a TOMATO OUCUMBERS ONION SWEET PEAS 
RADISH BEETS CABBAGE PANSY ASTER 
Wetio setay and we" include our “S 

lec cash on future orders. Think w 

seeds, coupon worth lc and our 

great opportunity. Now is the time to send your dime. 


JOHN A. SALIER SEED CO., Box E , LaCrosse, Wis. 


and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
urpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 


y today and mention this publication. 
Bui Philadelphia 
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~ A GOOD PROFIT PLUS PLEASURE 


An Orchard That Netted More Than Gold 


By A. A. JEFFREY 


N a farm in southwestern 
Towa, is a twenty-five 
acre orchard which, for 

fourteen years, has given its 
owner an annual net income of 
$1,000, plus the realization of 
a lifelong purpose. The $1,000is 
more than the same field would 
have produced in corn, oats 
and clover. The “plus’—if 
you had held closely to a life 
purpose for twenty-three years 
with no apparent prospect of 
attainment, and, beginning 
then, had worked patiently, 
tirelessly toward it for another 
twenty-three years and in the 
working had found the reali- 
zation of your cherished ideal, 
you would understand how 
much the “plus” means to 
David McCaila. 

David McCalla—pronounce 
it Macaulay—probably would have plowed corn all his life 
had not Uncle Jimmy Caskey taken the trouble, one winter day 
in 1870; to wade thru the snow with a gift of apples for the 
sick lad at neighbor McCalla’s. Those apples were the select 
of the first crop borne by the first planting of grafted trees in 
the settlement. To the sick boy the bright-colored, fragrant, 
luscious fruit opened a new world. “If I live,’ devoutedly re- 
solved David, ‘I will raise apples like these.” 

Twenty-two years later, when David McCalla bought the 
west eighty of the old home place and, with neighbor Stoop’s 
daughter, founded a new household in the Covenanter settle- 
ment, he set about making good his early resolution. First 
of all he joined the state horticultural society, buying all avail- 
able back numbers of the annual reports. He sought and 
obtained helpful counsel from W. B. Laughlin, Page county’s 
pioneer nurseryman who had come by boat from Bureau county, 
[llinois, in 1858, with the assortment of young trees from which 
neighbor Caskey’s ear'iest planting was made. He consulted 
neighbor Caskey himself and other local men of experience. 
He studied apple growing, not in the abstract, but in its prac- 
tical application to the conditions prevailing in his own locality. 

The next spring, that of 1893, he set out 1,200 apple trees, 
using four varieties, namely: Jonathan, Ben Davis, Winesap 
und Janet. The results of careful study and the advice of 
experienced orchardists were thus early in evidence. The 
trees were planted thirty feet apart each way. For six years 
the dahon was thcroly cultivated, corn being raised between 
the rows of young trees. The seventh year the ground was 
sowed to clover and for three years this was mowed and hauled 
off the ground. The tenth yoar the trees had become so large 
that it was no longer practicable to make hay between them. 
Bluegrass has since taken the place of clover and it is mowed 
each summer and allowed to remain on the ground. 

Spraying was started in 1902 and has been practiced faith- 
fully since .hen without the lapse of a single year. A 10,000 
gallon tank on the highest hill in the orchard—that from which 
Orchard Hill Fruit Farm takes its name—furnishes abundant 
storage of water for spraying and forces a convenient supply 
down to the house and farm buildings. The tank is kept filled 

y a windmill set above a well in an adjoining pasture. 

Pruning is done regularly, one-half of the orchard being 
eared for each year. Only saws are used. All wounds are made 
close to the parent branch, 
within the cambium layer and 





that Mr. McCalla really enjoys 
the task of making a living. 
He declares that work in his 
orchard is just play for him; 
and when a man can play to 
such good purpose that the 
playing brings in $1,000 at yo 
it is proof that he has found his 
correct groove in life. It was 





ae that ve that Uncle 
imr .y Caskey found for David 
Mcevwalla when he pushed thru 


the drifts with Page county’s 
first. grafted apples. McCalla 
has aes ye faithfully to love 
apples and apple-growing since 
that day; and the work a man 
loves he generally does well. 

e crop from the 
planting at Orchard Hill was 
gathered in 1901. The trees 
averaged about one peck each. 
There were a good many worms 
—“more than I wanted,” reported McCalla to the state hor- 
ticulturists in their December meeting tlat year. The firsts 
were sold at $1 a bushel, the seconds at 50 cents. It was the 
very next spring that McCalla began spraying. The first con- 
siderable crop came in 1905. Including that year and 1915 
the orchard made its owner a net income which ave $1,000 
a year. The crop of 1916, recently gathered and sold, was the 

atest of all, reaching a total of ten carloads. The returns 

rom this great crop will add $1,000 for the twelfth year and 
leave a balance of $2,000 to apply on unproductive years in 
the past or on possible future failures. 

Besides finding the work that exactly suits him, McCalla 
has succeeded financially in a measure epuilien Ge success 
of his corn-plowing neighbors. With his sprayed fruit and his 
Covenanter guarantee of honest quality the marketing is 
easy—doubly so because of the lack of local competition. "She 
eounty seat town of 5,000 apple eaters is only three miles away 
on an excellent road. A large rack has been built for the farm 
wagon and on this, at a single trip, it is ible to haul fifty- 
three one-bushel boxes of choice fruit. The town has a 
cold-storage plant of which McCalla takes advantage in order 
to prolong the opportunities of the home market. 

By reason of the uniformly good service received from Or- 
chard Hill Fruit Farm this home market has widened until 
buyers come from neighboring counties to get the McCalla 
kind of apples. Many a ten-bushel load has gone out by motor 
car from Orchard Hill to farm homes as many as twenty-five 
miles distant. In carload lots, also, McCalla’s apples have 
found ready market in Minneapolis and other northern points. 
Every barrel packed on the place contains a card bearing the 
names of farm and owner. 

Apple picking davs are gala days at Orchard Hill. The genial 

scotchman loves his neighbors even better than his trees and 
he finds genuine pleasure in bringing neighbors and tress to- 
gether, and in being able to offer the men of the community 
profitable employment just when they like it best—between 
the rush of grain threshing and the steady pull of corn husking. 

Just how much satisfaction comes in this way may best be 
judged by taking note,of the neighborhood itself. It is no 
ordinary neighborhood that McCalla invites to Orchard Hill 
at apple harvest. It is much the same neighborhood that the 
elder McCalla found when he came there in 1857; a new genera- 
tion, of course, but the same 
staunch Covenanter families, 
When the McCallas arrived 





are disinfected with a cor- ~~ — 
rosive suliimate solution as a Sop 23 

precaution against canker. The . 

ru is hauled from the or- 

chard The trees have been 

headed low so that fully half 


the fruit 1s pr ked without the 
ise of ladcet 
True to his early inclina- 
tion, David McCalla makes the 
ire of his orchard his chief 
work. Twenty acres of corn 
land on the farm are tended 
on shares by a neighbor. The 
remainder of the farm is in 
luegrass—ideal range for the 
ilves, pigs and chicks which 
rm an important tho minor 
part of the farm's yearly pro- 
duction. 


It is among the apple trees 





; among them, the long trip from 
. Pennsylvania had left but $60 
in the family purse. Land in 
Covenanter settlement—cher- 
ished goal of the long journey 
—could be obtained only by 
purchase. Their plight was an 
unenviable one. By this ad- 
versity they learned to value 
the neighbors whom they had 
chosen. Neighbor Toner, 
whom they never had seen be- 
fore, mortgaged his own farm 
in order to obtain money to 
lend without security to the 
McCallas to enable them to 
make the necessary first pay- 
ment on a farm within the 
settlement. In due time this 
(Continued on page 60) 
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POR mma IS 
‘Mies 


7 from the Grower 
to the Planter ~ 


Are of highest quality. The are tested reliable 

seeds for all soils and all climates. For over 45 years we have supplied thousands 

of satisfied customers. Ev ne | dollar’s worth of seed sold by us is absolutely dependable. 

When you plant Buckbee’s “Full of Life’ Seeds you insure a mammoth yield of Bumper Crops, 
tae | We grow tons of high-class specialties in vegets able, flower and field seeds every year. Our seed 
farms cover hundreds of aeres; and our immense ware houses are thoroughly systemized, fully 
stocked in every variety and eapable of filling 8,000 orders daily. All ordinary shipments are made to 
any part of the county on the same day that orders are received. 


ie 


. 


Whether you have just a small back-yard garden or grow vegetables on an extensive scale for 
marketing, you should sow Buckbee’s “Full of Life” seeds. They always produce a big yield, and 
never disappoint. We offer rare and choice varieties, some of whieh ean not be had elsewhere. Many 
of our high class specialties are world beating Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


SUCKBEE’S Special 10-cent Offer 
Made to Build New Business 


RADISH, Earliest of All (worth 10c¢) CELERY, Long Keeper (worth 15c) ONION, Golden West (worth 10c) 
WATER MELON, All Heart (worth 10c) MUSK MELON, Delicious (worth 10c) TOMATO, Everbearing (worth 10c) 
SWEET CORN, Early Bird (worth 15c) CABBAGE, Perfection (worth 15c) BEET, Red King (worth 10c) 
CUCUMBER, Table Queen (worth 10c) LETTUCE, Sensation (worth 10c) 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs (worth 25c) 
1 ‘ to help pay postage and packing and receive this splendid 
8 Send only 10 cents BUMPER CROP ‘Collection, together with our Big 1917 
' 


i ener tthe eee een Catalog, full of practical and usable information. ia 


5 A Few Specialties for Gardeners and Planters Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Flower Seeds 


* Buckbee’s “‘Full of Life’’ Celery Seed originated on Rockford Transform bare and’ unsightly yards into beautiful showy 
Seed Farms. Noted the world over—and planted by some ofthe gardens. In our big 1917 catalog we list flowers of all kinds to 
largest, most critical and successful celery growers in the U. 8. meet every requirement, For bedding, edging, massing or climbing 
Buckbee’s Ice Drumhead Lettuce: Long Keeper. A sure ~ ¥® ©#2 supply every need. By careful selection, you can have 
header, unaffected by hot weather; crisp and New vm absolutely beautiful, fragrant flowers for cutting from June until frost. All 
free from bitterness. One of the best varieties grown. our flower seeds are of highest quality and produce an abundant and 


Buckbee’s Lightning Express Pea, one of the earliest peas ™*snificent display. Besure and try some of our new novelties, 
known. Ready for picking in 40 days. Much hardier, more Which include many of the newest and rarest varieties. We 


productive and withstands greater changes in the weather than also offer a complete ny of the newest varieties of Bulbs, 
any other variety. We sell ‘0,000 bushels annually. Lillies, Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies etc. 


Write Today For Our New 1917 Plant Guide 


| One of the best, biggest and most instructive seed and plant books published. Fully describes all of our # 
‘leading specialties as well as every other popular variety of vegetable, flower, field seeds, plants and bulbs. 

i, Lells when to plant and how to grow Bumper Crops. A Free copy of this big book is ready for you now. 
@ Send for it AT ONCE. Please mention Successful Farming when writing. 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 


Farm 1008 
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THE DISEASES 


By HENRY F. 


ECENTLY the 
vegetable growers 
held a national 

convention in Chicago. 
One of the big questions 
discussed was the great 
inroads diseases are mak- 
ing in those localities 
where cabbages are be- 
ing most extensively and 
profitably grown. So 
destructive have these 
diseases become that 
some of the oldest sad 
most skilled cabbage growers have been 
forced out of the business altogether. 

Professor L. R. Jones, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station, told of the battle 
against cabbage diseases being waged in 
southeast Wisconsin. I summarize his 
remarks: 

“Cabbage is the one crop in which I am 
most interested. Clean seed and clean 
soil are necessary, but the t salvation 
lies in the improvement of varieties, so 
far as their ability to resist disease is 
concerned. . 

“One of the diseases we are having to 
fight is club root of cab This disease 
is caused by a germ. Of course, the first 
important thing to do it to try to keep it 
out of the community. The club root 
germ when once in the ground, can be 
killed by lime. An application of 75 
bust els of lime to the acre will kill it. 

“Another cabk disease now making 
us trouble is the black rot. It begins at 
the margins of the leaves. The black rot 

does not persist in the soil, as was 

ormerly thought and taught. It is intro- 

aced each year on the surface of the seed. 
The easiest way to fight this disease is to 
disinfect the seed. Use one ounce of form- 
alin to two gallons of water, and soak the 
seed in that solution for twenty minutes. 
Wash the seed afterwards witl pure water. 
Tl.en dry it as quickly as you can and sow 
it when you get ready. You can keep that 
seed for ten years if you want to, and it 
will still be good. 

“Another disease of cabbage is the black 
leg disease. In this disease, the lower | 
leaves wilt and die. That is because the 
bottom of the roct is dead; a fungus got 
into it and killed it. As the germ of this 
disease is deep in the soil, we are unableto 
make a direct attack on it. At present 
the only thing we can advise, in case this 
disease appears, is a rotation of two to four 
years. he seedlings are likely to be 
attacked by it, and, therefore, rotation of 
seed-beds is necessary. It is best to use 
on the seed the same method of disinfect- 
ing recommended for black rot. 

“One should never plant any kind of 
cabbage seed without disinfecting it. If | 
we could get everyone to adopt this prac- | 





tice, it would do much to eradicate some | weather, and it will give more satisfactory 
results if the soil is rich where the beans 
are planted. 


of our cabbage diseases. It is possible 
that cauliflower seed should be treated in 
the same way. The turnip is liable to all 
the diseases of the cabbage. Both cauli- 
flower and turnip are closely related to 
cabbage. Plant parasites are very par- 
ticular about what plants they attack. 
“There is a worse disease than al! of 
the foregoing put together; and it hasn't 
even a name. It is what we call the cab-}; 
bage yellows. The germ that causes this 
disease gets into the soil and lives there 
indefinitely. It eats off the root of the 
cabbage plant, and often works up the 





and strike a gentle tap and the 
earth and roots drops out of the smooth 


will be somewhat dwarfed and stunted 
at the time the plants are transplanted in 
the open soil. 


until weather is quite warm. 


to feed their swarms a little sugar in the 
early spring. Fifty cents’ worth per hive 
is generally sufficient and it seems to] W 
stimulate the bees to earlier and more 


OF CABBAGE 


THURSTON 


that field and determio- 
ed to put it into other 
crops till the germs of 
the yellows had diedout. 
That field was kept in 
crops till 1914. In that 
year the field was again 
devoted to cabbages. 
The yellows promptly 
appeared and killed the 
entire crop, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional 
head. The disease seeme 
able to live in the soil for 
an indefinite period, and steam cooki 
the soil is the only thing we have font 
that will kill the germ. 1t was realized 
that only a strain of disease-resistant 
cabbages could be grown on soil infested 
with the germs of the yellows. Therefore 
a few cabbages that had been free from the 
disease while growing in the midst of it 
were used for seed production. This pro- 
cess of selection was kept up for several 
years. The result has been the developing 
of a strain of cabbages that are fully able 
to resist this disease.” 


START bee yy IN FLOWER 

It is astonishing how much can be 
gained in starting certain vegetables in 
flower pots under glass. Use a cold frame, 
or a mild hotbed, three or four inch pots, 
and a light, rich soil. Plant from two to 
three cucumber, squash, or melon seeds in 
each pot, and water freely, keeping under 
the oat until they have attained con- 
siderable size, and the weather has be- 
come warm enough to plant out in the 
open with safety. 

Any kind of beans will do well if started 
in pots in this manner. The common 
dwarf bush beans which frequently bear 
but one crop will continue to bear one 
crop after another, if they are started in 
pots under glass and transplanted to the 
open after warm weather sets in. The 
yellow wax and green pod sorts did this 
for the writer three different seasons. ‘The 
plants were so tall and slender before the 
weather was warm enough to set them 
out of doors, it was fea they would do 
no good at all, but they did fine, bearing 
continually for weeks. Three and four 
lima beans planted and started in pots, 
and transplanted to the open quent, bows 
fifteen days earlier than those planted in 
open ground without starting in pots. 

To transplant, simply turn the pot up 

Pall of 





pot. Use rich soil in the pots, or the roots | 


Do the transplanting in warm, moist 


Cucumbers should not be transplanted | 
If too cool, 
lants become dwarfed or stunted.— 
. M. M. 
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field, and every subsequent crop on that 


field was a failure. Finally in 1900 he 





gave up the attempt to grow cabbages in 
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EGGPLANT ee IN ONE 
D 

In sowing seeds of eggplant or peppers, 
use a hotbed with a liberal quantity of 
fresh horse manure well packed in be- 
neath the four or five inches of soil, to 
produce a fine, warm bed. Both these 
plants require a little longer time for 
germination of the seeds, and the tempera- 
ture should be higher than that in a bed 
of growing tomato plants. 

Do not keep too close on a bright sunny 
day, and yet it is best for a period not 
to give the tender plants a chance to chill 
by having the sash removed or raised too 
much to admit cold air, which is certsin 
to stunt the plants, 

Eggplant and peppers can be grown 
together in the seed bed, and in the open 
— When planted in the garden they 

th require a rich soil, and both do better 
if the plants are kept considerable distance 
apart. Eggplant should be set from four 
to five feet apart, and this will give room 
for a pepper plant between the eggplants. 

The feeding of these plants to produce 
the very finest and largest fruits is exactly 
identical, and can be done at the same 
time. 

The best food is bonemeal placed in a 
circular furrow at least ten inches from 
the plant, and liquid manure produced 
by hanging a sack of shcep or cow manure 
in a barrel of water, and using the water 
about the roots two or three times a week 
during blossoming and fruiting season.— 
H. M. M. 


REQUIREMENTS OF PLANT LIFE | 
One of the secrets in successful culture 
of any*vegetable or flower is a proper 
understanding of the soil. It is essential 
to have good seed and to understand the 
habits of the plants grown, but it is much 
more necessary to fully understand the 
requirements of the various plants in soil 
elements. Most plants require rich earth. 
Rich earth is earth that is not robbed of 
the elements that feed plant life. 
Phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash 
are the main elements necessary to pro- 
duce a healthy and vigorous pow in 
almost all kinds of plants. To assist the 
roots in gathering these properties, the 
earth must be kept well stirred about the 
roots, but not in a manner that will injure 
the delicate fibres that are reaching out 
for lifegiving sustenance. No w or 
must be allowed to accumulate to 
sap the strength of the domesticated 
plants. It seems strange, but it is true 
that a worthless weed has the ability of 
finding and securing the proper nourish- 
ment wherg some domesticated plant of 
value would starve if not assiste 
grower. 
Moisture will come from the depths to 


the assistance of the plants and it is a|j 


known fact that moisture will come more 
readily when the earth is kept loose about 
the growing go The moisture 

brings up the foods so much 

Many garden products dc much better 
when the earth is drawn up about the 
plants somewhat. Hilling, or ridging the 
soil about vegetables is a prac’ ice followed 
by all first-class gardeners. it assists in 
the support of some of the heavy plants 
and seems to give the ciements a better 
chance to reach the vital powts. 

All plants require more or less moisture 
but many do better when water is applied 
artificially, if the water is not applied to 
the roots of the plant. Drawing up the 
earth about the plants leaves depressions 
a few inches away from the main roots 
into which water can be poured in con- 
siderable quantities, — = be taken 
u dually as it is needed. Heavy rains 
fresuently have a tendency to drown 
certain forms of plant life, but this diffi- 
culty is not experienced where the method 
of dra up the earth about the plant 


win 
is followed —J. T. T,> 
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You Will Read This Book 
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CARE OF SWEET POTATOES 


Growing Them in 
HERE 


and late 
varieti 
tatoes, the 
in better suited to 
northern gardens. Plants 
for setting in the garden 
or field are grown from 
the roots of the previous 
season kept over for the 
purpose. The plants 
os for transplanting 
can often be obtained by 
the small gardener from 
special growers, at from 
fifteen to twenty-five 
cents per hundred, and 
when they can be ob- 
tained near homeat these 
prices it will hardly pay 


are early 
maturing 
of sweet 
early ones 


es 


the home gardener to 
grow his own plants. 
But, if the plants cannot be obtained 


readily, then a hotbed should be prepared 
and the seed potatoes placed therein the 
last of March or the first of April. The 
seed must be placed in the bed from four 
to six weeks before the plants are to be 
transplanted in the garden, which, in 
northern latitudes, is about the middle of 
May 

Prepare the hotbed about the same as 
for ordinary work, except that it should 
be a little deeper. It is customary to 
select for seed purposes the medium or 
undersized potatoes, such as are too small 
for cooking, tho the large potatoes can 
be used if necessary. The seed should be 
free from cuts, bruises, decay, or disease 
of any kind 

When ready to lay the potatoes, dis- 
tribute them carefully over the bed. 
Place them on their sides and so they will 
not touch each other, tho they need not be 
more than one-half inch apart. Large 
potatoes, say those three inches or more 
in diameter, should be split lengthwise and 
the cut surfaces placed downward in the 
bed; the small tubers should be put in the 
bed whole 

Cover with a layer of soil to a depth of 
ibout three inches. Rather sandy soil is 
est for this covering. Water well at the 
time of bedding and then keep the soil 
moist thruout the entire period of plant 
growth 

The temperature must be steadily held 
at about 80 degrees until the plants are up, 
when it may be allowed to Fall pote we 
to 60 degrees by planting-out time. 

The plants will make sufficient growthin 
rom four to six weeks to be transplanted. 
They should not be placed in the open 
ground, however, until the soil is quite 
warm and all danger from frost is past. 
If care is exercised in pulling the plants, 
s second crop will be produced from the 








same tubers about two weeks later and a 
third and much lighter crop in another 
two weeks. This last crop comes in handy 
for replacing missing plants in the garden. 
In three crops a good hotbed will produce 
from 100 to 150 plants per square foot. 

The best way to draw the sets is to hold 
the seed potatoes down with one hand 
while the plants are removed with the 
thumb and forefinger of the other hand. 
Only those plants that have formed good 
roots should be drawn at first, the others 
being left for further growth. 


The sweet potato thrives best in a sandy | 


soil, altho a mellow clay loam will produce 
a fairly good crop. The soil need not 
necessarily be very fertile; in fact, a 
medium fertile, sandy loam which con- 
tains a moderate amount of organic matter 
most suitable. The ground requires 
thoro fitting before the plants are set. The 


is 





usual custom is to lay the ground off in 


the Home Garden 


ridges from four to eight 
inches high and about 
three feet apart from 
center to center. Set the 
plants about sixteen in- 
ches apart in the rows. 
They must be set a little 
deeper than they were in 
the plant bed, so that 
no part of the stem that 
was protected by earth 
in the bed shall be ex- 


on freshly worked soil 
and firm it well about 
the plants to prevent the | 
air from drying out the 
roots. It is always well to 
water the roots before 
closing the earth about 
them, as this will assist 
in settling the soil. Much 
of the vitality of the plants can be 
saved, particularly if the planting is done 
in the sunshine and wind or when the 
ground is dry, by puddling the roots as the 
plants are drawn from the bed. This is 
done by dipping them in a batter of clay 
and water that covers the roots with a 
coating which prevents them from becom- 
ing dry in handling and also insures a 
direct contact with the soil when they are 
planted. 

The cultivation of sweet potatoes ought 
to be thoroand frequent, but shallow.When 
the vines begin to interfere seriously with 
further cultivation the crop may be laid by. 

By the first of August or a little later 
some of the new potatoes in the hills will 
be large enough for use. The bulk of the 
crop, 
just before killing frosts. 
the sweet potato is tender 
injured by frost. 
leaves will do no harm, but should a 
heavy frost catch the vines before the crop 
is dug, early the following morning they 
should be clipped off close to the ground 
to prevent the frozen sap from passing 
down thru the potatoes and thus injuring 
them. 
mediately. The greatest care should be 
exercised not to bruise any of the potatoes 
as they are dug.—W. F. Purdue. 


AID IN CUCUMBER GROWING 

Take boards from eighteen inches to 
two feet in length, and five or six inches 
in width, and make a square frame, by 
nailing four of these pieces together, and 
then cover on one side with thin cloth, 
such as cheese cloth, or very thin muslin. 
Set one of such covered frames over each 
hill of cucumbers or melons in the family 
garden, and it will prevent the ravages 
of the destructive striped beetle. 

Leave these frames over the cucumber 
hills until the space inside the frame and 
beneath the cloth is about taken up with 
foliage, and then the frames can be taken 
off, and the weaker of the plants removed, 
allowing just enough in each hill to make 
a growth sufficient to produce the desired 
amount of vines. Three and four vines 
to a hill are enough.—J. T. T. 


COOL PLACE FOR RADISHES 

If radish seed is sown in a spot where 
the soil will remain moderately cool during 
the heated portion of the day, and not 
become so thoroly warmed up that the 
nights will not cool it off very much, there 
will be a better crop of fine, tender, crisp 
radishes, than if this matter is not con- 
sidered. Make the soil rich and light. 
Where these qualities are natural the best 
results will be, obtained, but even a poor 
soil for radishes can be doctored up in 
the proper location until it will yield a 
handsome crop.—J. T. 


The vine of 
and is easily 





posed in the garden. Set | 


| 





however, should not be dug until | 


A light frosting of the | 


The tubers should then be dug im- | 
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When one looks at some of the old 
pe arbors over the country he begins 
to think that their last days have come 
and that about the only thing that can be 


done with them is to apply the axe. But 
to anyone who knows the great reviving 

r of this vine these appear as signs 
of neglect of the owner. 

It is only a short time that it takes every 
winter to keep the old arbor green and 
laden with the choicest fruit. ‘Those old 
short, stubby, gnarled stems that can 
scarcely force enough nourishment thru 
for a few sickly looking leaves, will then 
become long, healthy looking stems that 
produce the largest possible bunches of 
our favorite fruit. 

There are only two remedies for these 
old vines; the first is grubbing out and 
using the ground for a profitable crop or, 
and this is by far the more satisfactory, 
the proper pruning of the vine. This prun- 
ing may be done any time in the winter 
from the time that the leaves fall until the 
sap begins to flow in the spring. 

There are a number of different methods 
of training and pruning grapes but they 
all come back to two fundamental systems. 
The first of these we may call the continu- 
ous system and the second the renewal 
system. 

The renewal system resembles the con- 
tinuous very much but it has an advantage 
in that the stem is kept about the same 
length all the time while in the continuous 
or spur system the canes become longer 
and longer each year. 

In these two systems the two canes near- 
est the base of the vine are made the main 
canes and the pruning depends on these. 
All canes on the bases are pruned away 
except these two and they are pruned down 
to about eight or ten buds each. This 
necessitates the removal of a lot of wood 
and one is inclined to think that he is kill- 
ing the vine but the grape will hold up 
under the most severe pruning and thrive 
on it as will be seen next summer. 

When the vine lias been pruned back 
to the two main stalks, all of the dead 
bark should be scaled off of these stems 
so that new buds will develop to renew the 
canes that are to bear the fruit next sum- 
mer. When next spring comes, the eight 
buds on each of the fruiting canes will 
send forth shoots and so will any little 
buds on the r~°in stems. 

When the leaves are off the following 
fali all the canes should be cut off except 
canes that have grown from the buds 
nearest the main stalks. If this system is 
followed it will only be the matter of one 
or two seasons until the old vines will look 
like newly planted ones but they will bear 
much better fruit owing to their more ex- 
tensive root system.—W. W. 


WIRE-CLOTH FOR YOUNG TREES 

One of our farmer friends who does 
quite an apple business each year says 
wire-cloth is the best means of keeping 
rabbits from the young trees. Last season 
he surrounded 861 young apple trees with 
wire-cloth protectors at a cost of $60. 
The disadvantages in the old method of 
tying young trees with paper each year, 
were that the paper had to be renewed at 
a great amount of labor, and frequently 
the strings left around the trunk girdled 
the bark as the tree grew. The wire-cloth 
does away with both of these. As th: tree 
grows it spreads out to fit the increased size 
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Ditching Tests 
Rubber Footwear 


- Tt soon brings out the difference between 
“*Ball-Band” and the other kinds. “Ball-Band’”’ 
gives more days wear at less cost per day than 
other rubber footwear, because unusual wear is 
built into it. 

Better fit, greater comfort and more wear— 








of the trunk and continues to do so until 
considerable size is reached and the bark is 
tough enough so the rabbits will not attack 


ue 


these features induce nine million to wear 

“Ball-Band’’—55,000 dealers to sell it. 

Ask your dealer for a pair of ‘Ball-Band” Light 

Weight Rubbers. They are of the highest 

quality and come in sizes for men, women 
and children. 

“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear has the 

comfort and wear you want. Pick 

out “Ball-Band ”’ by the Red 
Ball trademark. It’s a. sign of 
quality and proof of wear. 


FREE — Our. Bookiet 
“‘More Days Wear”’ 
It shows many different varieties of “‘Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear—a sh 
boot, arctic, or rubber for almost every kind of work. * 


If your dealer does not sell “‘Ball-Band”’ please let us know. We'll see 
that you are supplied. 
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CHERRIES FOR HOME USE 


A Fruit For Every Farm 


HERRIES are 
adapted to a wider 
range of condi- 


tions than any of our 
other fruit trees and suit- 


from the hand or for 
canning, crushed fruit 
and fruit juice purposes 
should have a place in 
every farm garden. 

Sour cherries are bet- 
ter adapted to soil and 
climatic conditions in 
the cornbelt states and 
sweet cherries. They 
and drouth better than 
sweet cherries and tho 
they respond equally well to good care, 
they will thrive better under neglect than | 
the less hardy sweet cherries. The sour | 
cherry tree is very hardy, has fewer insect 

and fungus enemies, and will thrive better 
and bear fruit where sweet varieties will 
fail to produce a healthy tree. 

The sweet cherry is rather difficult to 
grow and is not commercially profitable, 
except in some specially favored locality 
As a general undertaking the writer would 
not recommend planting more than three 
or four sweet heey trees in the farm 
garden. In many localities the trees will 
make a good growth and bear a few crops 
of fruit, but the general tendency is toward 
early decay and light crops of inferior 
fruit 

On the farm the ideal place for the 
cherry trees is about the buildings. The 
cherry is sort of a domestic tree. It thrives 
best near the buildings. The cellar, being 
so much deeper than ordinary drains, fur- 
nishes excellent drainage for quite a dis- 
tance. The earth thrown out in excavat- 
ing for the cellar and the earth moved in 
grading about the buildings furnishes a 
deep soil which the roots of the cherry tree 
readily penetrate. Such conditions are 
ideal for the cherry 
can be planted about the yard as it com- 
bines both the useful and the ornamental. 
If you want to m: ike good use of the 
ground about your buildings what can 
you plant that will be more useful and 
beautiful than a few trees that will be 
loaded with big, ripe cherries? Ask the 
children and birds; they know. For road- 
side planting and along the driveways and 
lanes cherry trees should be used in place 
of less useful ornamental trees and shrubs. 
For poultry runs cherry trees furnish excel- 
lent shade and both the trees and the fowls 
are benefited by each other’s presence. A 
small cherry plantation is_ especially 
adapted to the small country home where 
the owner is unable to perform regular 
farm work, or where he has other things to 
look after at times during the year. 

As a commercial business cherry growing 
is just beginning to be developed in this 
country. The increasing demand for 
canned cherries, crushed fruit. and fruit 
juices means a broader outlet for choice 
cherries and at much higher prices. The 
demand for canned cherries is taking care 
of the crops of sweet cherries from the 
pacific coast states, only a small percentage 
of the crop is packed in boxes and shipped 
to the big markets, and the most of this is 
sold for eating from the hand purposes. 
One who has never eaten sweet cherries 
fresh from the tree might cultivate a taste 
for these boxed cherries, but they cannot 
compare with the home grown varieties. 

Sweet cherries thrive best on gravelly or 
sandy land, while the sour varieties make 
a more vigorous growth and remain healthy 
longer on soils of somewhat heavy charac- 











able varieties for eating | preferable in the home garden. 





adjacent territory than | tree in mind until it is well 


ter. For the farm garden the best grade 
of trees should be purchased from the 
nursery and set 20 feet by 20 feet apart. 
Comparatively low heading, say from - 0 
feet to three feet above the ‘ground, i 
ties 
growers head the trees about eighteen 
inches from the ground and use special 
tools for cultivating the orchard. In 
these low headed orchards the work of 
spraying and picking the fruit is easily 
done. 

In forming the head of the young tree 
the writer leaves five or six branches about 
the central trunk and kee neers le of a 

ster After 


this the work of pruning poet > merely 


can withstand heat, cold | in removing ill-shapen branches, crossed 


| and broken branches, and shortening up 


the long branches to balance up the sides 
of the tfee. In shortening up the long 
branches it is better, if possible, to leave a 
| new branch of the desired length than to 


| cut the vigorous buds near the endfrom the 


|longer branch, 





and no better tree | 








| spurs. 


as we commonly do in 
shaping up other kinds of fruit trees. 
It will not pay to plant only three or four 
cherry trees. There will be only about 
what fruit the birds will want. Plant at 
least a dozen trees and you will never miss 
the fruit the birds eat. Always remember 
the birds are the cherry grower’s best 
friends and do not begrudge them a few 
cherries when the crop ripens. They seem 
to like the sweet cherries and seldom molest 
the sour cherries if there is a tree of sweet 
cherries in the orchard. Commercial 
rowers and those who plant a few trees 
ee home use can well afford to plant a 
number of mulberry trees to ome food 
for the birds that keep the insects cleaned 
up about the premises. 
Cherry trees do not, as a rule, require 
spraying, but if the trees are in danger of 
being injured, give them about the same 











line of treatment as plum, pear and apple | 


trees, but it will be well to apply the mater- 
ials in a weaker form than is the case with 
apple trees. 
range of the orchard it will benefit the 
trees and help to rid them of insect pests. 

The same genera! rules of culture should 
be observed as with other fruit trees, tho 
it is better to avoid running the plows and 
cultivators deep enough to cut the roots 
and start a growth of root suckers from 
the broken pieces of roots. If the soil 
needs fertilizer apply manure or grow cover 
crops and use chemicals with them. 

In picki.z cherries care should be taken 
not to break the branches with heavy 
ladders, or in removing the fruit from the 
Handle the cherries carefully and 
never cls v off a handful at a time so as to 
crush the fruit and injure the tree. For 
canning or for the local market let the | 
fruit become thoroly ripefied before pick- 
ing. In marketing the surplus fruit always 
bear in mind that full baskets and fruit 
free from mechanical injuries command top 
prices. —W. M. K 


A GOOD PROFIT PLUS PLEASURE 
(Continued from page 54) 

loan was fully repaid, but the McCallas 

have been proud to acknowledge a lasting 

debt of gratitude to the Toners, the 

Caskeys and all the rest. 

And thus, while the cash income has 
been very essential to the comfort of the 
family at Orchard Hill and has been 
wisely used in providing necessities, re- 
finements, a modern house, a college edu- 
cation for the daughter and countless other 
objects of desire, it has not been valued 
more than the “plus’—the happy fulfill- 
ment of the day dream which Uncle Jimmy 
Caskey builded years ago for the “fine 
lad at neighbor McCalla’s”’ 


If the chickens have the} 
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Pull an acre or moreof stumps aday. Puil 
any stutop in 5 minutes orless. Don't have 
loafer land when it's soe. cheap to pui/ 
the stumps out/ Make 100k pe profit by using 
the Hercules., $1281.00 the f27 sf year on 4 acres! 
$750.00 every year after. Cet us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book, Tells 
whatall steel, triple power means. Shows 
many a -! a —_ = Shows 
many photos and letters m2 oO 
Postal will do. “one 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
120 25th St., Centervil e, lowa 











1 the way to ge 
it outis to saw it out with an 
“American” Portable Saw Mill. 
most when sawed 
If you have no 
| ae a 
“* American”’ Mil wif caw 
2500 feet a7 with 8H 
engine. Le A to move. ‘Neer 
hy mills on the market. : 
Writefor free booklet 
_ American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
1380 Hudson Terminal Bidg. N. Y. 
Distributors in ali Large Centers 












or power, Cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
nerators, .filters, etc. 
+ pene All power 
presses have steel nents 
and sills. Catalog Free. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MF@. 00. 
117 Linceta Ave. Mount Gliead, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED 


for safe and ym le 4CO ¢, 
gee ——_. - = ee 
than oll; double mantin 


ace fon Sron't blow out or break, 
Smokeless, odor: odorless, beautiful, economical, 


a LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
and portable lamps excel in simpl! 

for ace and latest improvements. ‘W: 

‘or =f agency ay Sores and our Handy Wa 


, ae GAS LAMP CO, 
623 South High St. Akron; Ofie 


“Drilling Wells is, a 














Year Round Business 
Water Vepbeoss a pouinatin, healthful year 


usiness. wells all round you te 
drilled. ‘Don't you want te get into = money 
for lf? Write for particulars, 


Star Drilling Machine Co. 


























SETTING FRUIT TREES 
In the spring of 1914 I set out 1100 
peach and 300 apple trees. First I pre- 
und for these trees as 1 would 
a seed bed for corn. Then { cut 
sixteen gauge wire long enough to reach 
across the field and put markers on twenty 
feet apart. Next I staked the wire down 
at one end and used a single wire fence 
stretcher on the other end to take slack 
out. The stakes used for markers were 
split out of a stick of wood about one-half 
inch square and sixteen inches long. 

I dipped the ends of the stakes into a 
pail of thin batter of lime, about four 
inches and after letting them dry for a few 
minutes, set them, using a planting board. 
The notch on the planting board was 
placed opposite the Swenty foot mark on 
the wire, the board lying parallel with the 
wire. I was then ready to dig holes for 
the trees. 

My trees were ordered from a New York 
nursery and owing to a strike on the rail- 
road were on the road four weeks. On 
arrival I found one box broken and the 
packing lost. 

My orchard lies on the west side of a 
small lake. These trees were unpacked 
in the morning and thrown into the lake, 
where they remained until evening. They 
were then heeled in. The next morning 
we took out the trees we could plant that 
day and put the rest in the lake again, and 
then dug holes for that day’s planting. 
We put three barrels on a wagon, put 
sufficient trees in the barrels to go thru 
the field and filled the barrels with water. 

We planted two rows at a time, using 
two men toarow. One man on the wagon 
pruned roots before the tree was planted. 
We placed the planting board between two 
stakes, previously driven, and set the 
tree in the notch in the board, which indi- 
cated where the tree belonged. The hole 
was filled half full of soil, board removed, 
and ground firmly tramped about roots. 
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THE FINAL ANSWER 


To the Tractor Fuel Question 


Titan 10-20 


















































A Guaranteed 
Kerosene Tractor 


$950 Cash 
f.o. b. Chicago 








We know that Titan tractors are real kerosene tractors. 
When you buy a Titan tractor you are safe. You have the written 
guarantee of a responsible Company that your tractor will 
do good serviceable work using common coal oil as fuel at all 
loads. That is the final answer to the tractor fuel question. 


Titan tractors are now built in three sizes, 10-20- H. P. the 
3-plow outfit; 15-30-H. P., for 4 and 5 plows; and 30-60-H. P. for 
the heaviest work of the largest farms. All operate on kerosene. 


The 10-20-H. P. size is recommended for all kinds of farm 
work within its capacity. It is a two-speed tractor, 1.85 and 2.50 
miles per hour, with a smooth running twin cylinder engine, slow 
speed, mechanically oiled, starting and running on magneto. It can 
be used for any field work you would expect nine or ten horses to 
do, and it will run any machine that takes up to20-H. P. at the belt. 


If you place your order soon you can have a guaranteed 
Titan tractor for the heavy Spring work. Start now to get ac- 
. quainted with this dependable line of tractors. Drop us a line so 
we can send you full information at once. Don’t wait. Write now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago - - ~ ~ - USA 

















pail of water was poured in and 
allowed to settle before the hole was filled 
in after trees were set. ' | 
I then pruned the top to a whip, leaving 
peaches ut two feet, apples three feet. | 
Out of 1100 peach trees I lost two. Out of | 
300 apples none. I attribute my success 
to the water treatment the trees received, 
as it filled the trunk with sap and growth 
started at once. The peach trees made a 
growth of five feet, apples three feet in 
1915, in a light sandy scil.—E. R., Mich. 


PREVENTING CLUB ROOT 

Those who have had great difficulty in 
growing cabbage on account of the pres- 
ence of club root, will find that lime and 
salt properly used will help them grow 
fine healthy cabbage free from this disease. 
Take a peck of lime and a quart of salt 
and mix well together, and then when 
making the small excavation for the cab- 
bage plant, place a handful of the lime 
and salt mixture in the cavity and stir 
well to mix it with the soil in which you 
are planting the cabbage. 

Another way is to remove a quart or 
two of soil at the point where the cabbage 
is to be planted, and mix the earth with 
about a fourth of a pint of the lime and 
salt mixture. Then place the earth back, 
set out the cabbage plant and water 
freely. A little of the lime and salt mix- 
ture scattered over the soil for a distance 
of a few inches about each plant may aid 
somewhat in preventing the trouble.— 


J.T. T 
People who are idle usually cause the 





An rt in his line is back of each advertisement in 





neighborhood trouble. ‘Tile drains work 
both night and day. 








Successful Farming. It will pay you to consult them. 








falfa | 


Heaviest and most vigorous strains, produc- 
ing 3 to 7 tons per acre—3 to 5 crops a year. 
Strongly recommended by all Agricultural Ex- 

eriment Stations. Big money-maker. One of 
isconsin’s Governors received $2500 in hay 
from less than 30 acres by sowing our 20th 
Century Brand. Salzer’s Northern Grown, care- 
fully selected strains are adapted to varied soils. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, Speltz 
Send Today for 
Samples and Catalog 


We lead in Grasses and Clovers. Never be satisfied 
until you have tried Salzer’s Seeds. Our 20th Century 
strains are unexcelled. 


America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds 
49th Year 


Our handsome 1917, 1 catalog and sam- 

























FIGHTING JACK FROST 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 





ITHIN the past few years another 
natural enemy of the things that 
grow and bring forth fruit has 

been vanquished. Jack Frost, long king 
of the fruit crop, has been dethroned. 
Fruit growers have kterally built millions 
of fires under him, and burned him out. 

Orchard heatihg has made it possible 
to raise the temperature of an orchard ten 
to fifteen degrees with as much certainty 
as the janitor can heat the city man’s flat. 
It takes somewhat more labor than the last 
mentioned process, but the satisfaction 
and the profits of “heating all outdoors” 
are surpassingly greater. Frost insurance 
for the fruit crop is now just as practicable, 
just as certain, and vastly more profitable 
for the money expended than either fire 
or life insurance. 

The little outdoor oil stoves and coal 
furnaces that have been sold by the mil- 
lions to orchard owners in the last year 
and a half have banished from the fruit 
grower that annual early spring nervous 
prostration from fear of frost; that periodic 
paralyzing fear that he may go to bed at 
night and awaken to find his whole year’s 
labor chilled to death by a sudden frost. 
The cumulative despair of losing three or 
four fruit crops in succession that has put 
fruit growers out of business and made 
them dependent on charity or day labor is 
past. 
trious and provident owner can be made 
to yield an average crop every season 80 far | 
as the frost is concerned. 
fighting with fire is as much a fact as seed 
testing, irrigation, fertilizing, spraying or’ 
pruning. It is the last and greatest 
advance in systematic horticulture, and 
has placed the fruit grower abreast of the | 
scientific farmer. 

Smudging, or the formation of a dense 
blanket of smoke over the orchard, had 
been practiced with varying degrees of 
success in some parts of Europe. Orchard 
heating proper was first used in California, 
and the original California smudge pot is 
still successfully employed in many or- 
chards. In the Spring of 1910 several 
growers in the Grand Valley of Colorado 
experimented with the burning of oil in 
simple pots of the “lard pail” type, with 
the result that they saved their entire crop | 
on the heated areas and lost it on the} 
unheated tracts. 
the adoption of smudge pots in every fruit 
section of the state, and they reached the 
experimental stage in several other states. 
In the spring of 1912 there was not a fruit 
growing state without them, and many 








An orchard with a reasonably indus- } 


Scientific frost | nights at the time the apples were in 








The spring of 1911 saw | to forty-five cents for one of the con- 





; | proc ess 
| Peaches especially have a foolish way of 








sections of several states were as fully 
equipped as Colorado. 
Heating in the spring of 1911 was much 


easier than that of the year before, and 
proved more conclusively than ever the 
effectiveness of the fires. The crop in the 
Colorado fruit area for 1911 averaged 
about fifty-five percent. The unheated 
orchards yielded from twenty to seventy- 
five percent of a crop, while the yield of 
the protected orchards was from ninety- 
five to a hundred percent, so heavy that 
thinning was necessary in many of them. 

Individual testimony to the efficiency of 
orchard heating in every fruit growing 
state could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Fruit crops valued at $250 to $750 an acre 
were frequently saved at a cost of seven 
to ten dolless an acre. One Colorado 
grower, for instance, with fifty heaters to 
the acre raised the temperature of hi 
aan oes orchard from eighteen to twen- 

ty-eight degrees and produced forty-one | 
carloads of apples. 

One of the most remarkable stories of 
heater success comes from Missouri. A 
240-acre orchard located in a deep valley 
had suffered severely from frost every 
year and had not produced a full crop for 
fourteen years. ‘Against the advice of all 
‘wise acres,’ two brothers from Kansas 
City bought it, and equipped it with 
5,000 heaters of the cuphialiod or grad- 
uated type. With thirty-five or forty pots 
to the acre, the firing was done for four 





bloom. They harvested a crop of 15,000 
barrels, valued at $45,000, and it was the 
| only crop in that fruit growing territory. 
The net profit on each acre approximated 
$200. 

The first cost of installing an oil heating 
plant is higher than for a coal or wood out- 
fit, but the results in time saved and effi- 
ciency gained have made it the most 
popular fuel. Oil can be obtained in 
quantity at prices ranging from four to 
seven cents a gallon, and it makes a quick, 
strong and easily controlled heat. One 
man can care for from three to five acres 
of orchard for four or five hours and this is 
about as long as it will be necessary to 
burn under ordinary frost conditions. 
The prices of the oil heaters range from 
twelve cents for a simple “lard pail’’ type 


trolled fire area type holding three gal- 
lons and burning at full capacity for ten or 
twelve hours, or even longer Ff regulated 
for a smaller blaze. 

The cost of labor and other items of 
maintenance and the quantity of oil 
ineident to the operation of the plant will 
of course vary with the severity of the | 
weather and the number of nights it is| 
necessary to keep up the fires. Generally, 
| however, not more than a few days or a 
| week of ‘lighting is necessary. 

The time ef greatest danger to the fruit 
}is when the buds are openimg and the 


of blossoming is under way. 











blooming before the leaves come out to 
protect the tender blossoms. 

Growers are firm and unanimous i the 
belief that orchard heating is the greatest 
advance ever made in battling with the 
natural elements. By heating all outdoors 
in the fruit belt, scientific horticulture 
takes its place abreast of scientific agri- 
culture. 
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= G row Your 
Own Fruit 


You can have apples, pears 
cherries, peaches, grapes in 
your own yard. Don’t buy 
them when you can grow them. Send 
today for TheStorrs& Harrison Co.’s 


New Fruit Tree Book 


which tells how you can have fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, and what varie- 
ties we consider best. For 63 years 
we have sold the highest quality 
stock direct to the planter. Write 
today for catalogue. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Box 353 Painesville, Ohio 


the DEMING WAY. 
for the Deming 1917 Catalog, 
a 40-page guide to 25 types 
and sizes of sprayers. It’s free. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
212 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 
Pumps for all farm uses. 










































































Hardy, true-to-name fruit trees at low prices. 
{pple peach, pear, plum, quince and cherry trees 
or sale. Also Also grapevines, currants, ornamental 
trees, roses, plants, new 
—= Buy them aires 


Half Agents’ Prices 

For more than 35 years 
have been selling direct. 
Our customers come back 
yt after year. If you want 

— —- ae write Jor our 








"GREEN'S WURSERY co. 
2 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y, 











Seeds ; ‘and Trees That Grov 


LOVE DIES AT FORTY-FIVE 


Unless Home is made beautiful and at- 
tractive. Our Fine Trees and Shrubs supply the 
Beauty and Fragrance to hold the Hearts together. 
Send list of your Home needs. 50 Page Book on 
Plants that please “Because They Grow”. 


THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 


Delicious Apple 
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Do ~~ put off writing because it is | money just by ae it easy for you to| ments that you ought to answer and 
unhandy? A fountain pen and a supply | write when you ought to write. You | would if you had 4 fountain pen and 
of postal cards may save you a lot of| probably read a: aa many advertise-| cards handy. Of course a pencil will do, 


ee ee ee ee ee ee} ee 


| Have the Largest Exciusive 
ENGINE Factory in the World, 


Manufacturing and Selling Kerosene 
and Gasoline Engines Direct to the User! 


.M| No Need To Take Chances or Experiment — 
= EDH.WITTE L, Buy An Engine That Has a Record of Long Service 


Says: b 
ig factory has a capacity of thousands of perfect engines yearly. 
e ; M*, bi 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P. I have installed new automatic machines 
‘Let Me Send that finish up engine parts without changing them from one machine to another, lower- 
y Hi h- ing manufacturing cost of some parts 400 and 600 per cent. 
ol a g = 4 Some of my ay me menpery provided with —— and rr 
= . cutting tools, moving at erent speeds on the same wor 
Grade WITTE Lr ¥/' —reducing the cost of manufacture “4 three to fi 
To Earn 4 times what I used to pa sccuring greater accuracy, he- 
™ sides doing the work par Bi and better. “ the time 
gv the work starts through the machines until — finished en- 
4 gines are loaded into waiting freight cars right at the fac- 
tory doors, there is no backward move—no ce for any 
~~ ‘ost motion’’—no guess-work—no useless expense, 


The Secret of My Success Is Plain 














‘Kerosene Engine Honest Engines. I am making the best engine I know 
“4 Y 2 to 22 0-P. All Styles. how to sake after over 30 years 
of practical en - building 


ON YOUR Write he ‘ \ ye rey anc success 
Wire Y ian \ tt. ue to 0 giving buyers a 





’ f 
OW N — ~ oo frst ee ovine 
I will ' ‘ i) good service after 25 years 
TERMS Handle of use. I sell direct because 
; It. 7 it is more satisfactory to 
ha — buyer, and I can pro- 
‘Make the Engine SME cise can. In most cases I can 
| You Select Pay For on ae the size » sagine wanted 
Itself pesbeaspinc in Use It. Portable, Horse-Portable or Sane 
WITTE HIGH-GRADE | Rig— Kerosene or Gasoline— the 
Not content with cutting the manu- | Gasoline Engine | same day the order is received, 
facturing cost of WITTE engines to |.2 t° 224-P. All Styles. | Wien yon wate weeks, or inouthe later 
the lowest possible limit, | now ; 
| make it possible for any worthy, creditable man, any- 
where in the United a to Maney A. So the size WITTE he 
wants p 


No Money Down 
pe Payments,—Bank Deposit—or Cash 


Take Your Choice —— WITTE High-Grade 
you need an engime for any purpose, let me hear Saw-Rig Complete 


you. All I ask is that you will treat me as fairly as 
‘ou, whether you come ally to the fac- "eer Ook CoUnOt 


“want, and a fai Deon my? yan FREE BOOK COUPON 


=i. me, telling fj ep. m. wrrre, witte Works, 

and I 1617 Oakland A Sanene City, Bie, 

1617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mall Cite Coupen with, mame ond odérom, and 
you my FREE BOOK, “How to 














‘I Allow 90 Days Triai—-&-Year Guarantee 
fa eef te ge A LL ay bentee Oe Witte 
Ww undoubtedly be its 


orks will Je dL. 
, ~ lef ay apy A EFS. A 4 x 


Ne RT Se 








POULTRY FOR BOYS 

AME your poultry industry. 

Spring Poult Yards, Isaac Jones, 

Proprietor,” looks businesslike to 

those reading your advertisements or letter 
heads. 

In buying and selling chickens or eggs, 
do business exactly on the square. No 
lasting success will be won otherwise. 

At this time of the year your fowls will 
be especially liable to catch cold. They 
are as susceptible to cold winds and 
draughts as yourself. Remember this in 
connection with open doors and windows 
in your poultry house. 

In some counties and towns boys’ and 
girls’ poultry clubs are being organized; 
the young people finding that cooperation 
in their poultry business works very nicely 
and benefits all concerned. 

Have system about your work of caring 
for your flock, whether it numbers five 
or five hundred. Have system about the 
expenses and profits, keeping a book 
account of every cent of in comeand out-go. 
We do not mean to buy elaborate books 
or ledgers. A ten cent blank book will do 
for a start. Rule it in columns, using one 
page for “credits” and the opposite for 
“debits.” 

The boys who are already in the business 
know that this is the time of the year to 
be getting ready for the spring egg sales 
for hatching purposes. A local in your 
home paper and a card in your nearest 
farm or poultry paper will pay. Be sure, 
however, that you can “deliver” just what 
you advertise. 

For the boy actually making his first 
start we incline to the general purpose 
breeds and to the solid colored varieties of 
those breeds. For instance a white, black 
or buff fowl breeds truer to color than a 
parti-colored fowl. However, if your 
fancy has fallen upon one of the other 


“Big 


breeds, get your stock or eggs from a re-| 
liable breeder and then cull carefully each | 


rear. 
’ The writer believes one breed to be 
sufficient for a boy beginner, whether you 
start with stock or wait to buy eggs for 
hatching. If you are making your start 
with common stock, mate them with the 
best rooster you can possibly obtain— 
pure bred, if you can afford to buy one. 
Go slow at first and consult with your 
parents over the matter of expense and 
the housing of your flock. When you are 
certain of yourself and of your plans go 
ahead without faltering. Stick to it; that’s 
the thing that kills off Old Man Failure. 
It is hard to advise as to what breed or 


| There are so many breeds and so 


Hreeas. 

many varieties of each breed. Then too, 
what are your intentions? If to raise 
soultry for egg sales only, get a smal! 
reed like the burg, minorca or leg- 


OUR J nt TOR FARMER S| MAULE'S SEED 





THE STRANGEST ANIMAL 





ONCE GRO 


horn. If you are thinking more of the ALWAYS GROWN 


market feature, try the large heavy fowls 
like brahmas, or cochins. If 
rou wish to combine some of the best 
eatures of both plans, get some of the 
medium breeds, of which the wyandottes, 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 
are the leaders. 

To the boy planning on this season’s 
business we would say “Don’t crowd.” 

















To do well, that is lay and keep healthy, ANNIVERSARY 

the fowls must have plenty of yard room nage 10c. 

as well as house room. of . tT for a packet 
Twenty to thirty fowls can be kept com- Maule > 8 Success Tomato Seed, tested for 

fortably in a house ten by ten. For yard om ee wee The Suc- 

room you cannot have too much, but each | cess is the for its size of any variety, 

fow! should have at least five to six square | firmest meated with fewest seeds, 





feet of space. 


Present prices make yard fences rather | The Maule Seed Book 


expensive and we have found that the cost | 776 page catalog and book 
| can be lessened by using a four foot netting | of gardening heomation Free 


| instead of six and then using single strands 
of fine wire, six inches apart about two Economy and fresh seeds insured by ous 
direct-to-you selling method, 


feet above the netting. ‘The fowls cannot 
see this well and after flying against what 
seems an invisible barrier, they soon 
abandon all attempts. At least, was 
our experience. 

In localities where lumber is 
boards two feet high topped with four ; 
foot lath will give you an economical six Rs 
| foot fence.—P. G. E. yg. 
| ’ mS 
| tos Ge 

MODEL GLOBE 

















The males of this strange race of animals 
have no fathers; out of a family of fifty 
thousand females but one can perpetuate 
its kind, and when married never leaves 
the home again except to abandon it to 
a new generation. Members of this 
strange family are architects, scouts, 





chemists, warriors of the fiercest kind; 
they do nothing invariably, yet are the 
most. highly specialized animal ever de- 


veloped. Mentioned in sacred history, we 
know about as little of them as did the 
Hebrew writers. They have never been 


domesticated, yet one man has had as 
many as one hundred fifty and millions 
of them under control at once. 

This is the honeybee. If the queen is | 
never mated she will still lay like a} 
hen; unlike the fowl’s eggs they will 
hatch, but curiously enough produce only 
male bees. ‘This is called parthenogenesis, 
and is a characteristic confined almost ex- 
clusively to the bee family. The fifty 
thousand workers which constitute a 
family are undeveloped females, and if the 
queen of a colony were to die one of the 
neuters would begin laying eggs, and these 
like those from the unmated queen, would 
produce male bees. The bees build a six- 
sided cell so perfect that it is the wonder 
and envy of man; as chemists, they take 
the thin, acid nectar from the flowers and 














in their little stomachs change it into the | 
most delicious sweet man ever tasted, and 
if intruded on will defend their home until 
not a member of the tribe is left alive. 
While “wild by nature” they are easily 
controlled, and in the world untold mil- 
lions are kept by man for the sweets they 
yeoduen—A. F. B. 


OILING A SADDLE 

We have a saddle but the leather 
is getting hard and curling. Is there any 
way to oil it so that it will not shed oil in 
hot or dry weather?—R. H., Mo. 

Expert saddlers say that the only thing 
to be done in case of this kind is to give a 
very light application of neat’s-foot oil. 











t 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 00., 








Saturate a woolen cloth in the oil, wring Box 76 Quincy, I. 
it out as dry as possible and rub it lightly direct from Ernst, all kinds of 
over the surface of the leather. After | BUY THE BEST, a Vynes, Roses. 





: : “© | Seeds, Everbearing Strawberries, 
standing a day or two the saddle will be fit | Blackberries, Etc. Catalog free. 
‘for service and will not shed any oil, | ERNST NURSERIES, Box 12, EATON, OHIO 
Another very light application of the oil | It pays to read Successful Farmings 


‘at a later date will be beneficial. | guaranteed advertisements. 














WIND AND SUN IN BUILDING 
‘The usual farmhouse is planned wholly 
with reference to front and rear and not to 
point of compass. Perhaps Mrs. Farmer 
insists on a large south window for house 
plants but with that feature all regard for 
sun and weather ceases. The parlor or 
living room is placed nearest the road, the 
kitchen in the rear, and the bedrooms are 
grouped where they best fit into the archi- 
tect’s plans, drawn on a piece of paper 
whose top may represent north, south, 
east or west as occasion demands. 

By remembering that the sun shines 
from the east the first half of the day and 
from the west the remaining half, and 
that the cool breezes of summer blow from 
the south, one may add much to its com- 
fort and convenience when planning anew 
house. The living room will be used most 
in the afternoon; then it should not be 


placed on the west. The best location is on | 
the east side of the house with north and | 


south draft. If it is impossible to arrange 
for three outside walls, then perhaps the 
dining room may be the adjoining room 
and by placing windows and the connect- 
ing door way airectly opposite the living 
room windows a direct t may be se- 


cu . 

On the other hand the kitchen should be 
on the west or north that it may be cool 
and pleasant durin, 
‘The sleeping rooms should have north and 
south draft if possible; at least all sliould 
have cross ventilation. 

The rigors of winter as well as the heat 
of summer must be considered. But it is 
well to arrange rooms with regard to sum- 
mer comfort, then to build thick walls and 
heating facilities adequate for winter 
warmth. North and west porches should 
be avoided unless protected by porches 
which can be enclosed into vestibules in 
winter. In fact, all outside doors should 
be sheltered by some sort of porch. These 
may be small and simple and still be 
architecturally fitting. Indeed it is better 
if the porches which are little more than 
passageways into the house are small, and 
the large porch which serves as sort of sum- 
mer living room is situated on a cool and 
convenient side of the house with three 
sides open. *This latter plan is much 
followed at present but care must be taken 
that the large porch fits in as a vital part 
of the design and does not have the appear- 
ance of a hugeexcrescence as often happens. 

Consideration of -wind and weather 
should not end with the house itself but 
trees and shrubbery should be planted 
where they will soften the sun’s glare and 

rotect from winter winds, but will not 
orm a barrier to summer breezes. A 
house may even face the west and have the 
living room in front if it is well 
But in this case a site with trees already 
growing should be chosen or another room, 
the dining room possibly, should be situat- 
ed where it will make a cool, pleasant sit- 
ting room for summer afternoons while 
the shade trees are growing.—K. 8. 


WHEN TIRE as ARE DAMAG-| 
I 


Have you ever experienced that = 
racking sensation ca by careless 
drivers who allow their cars to run with 
anti-skid chains flapping against the mud- 
guards? Regardless of the fact that the 
constant hammering is nerve-racking, it 

a car to no small degree. It 
requires but a moment’s thought to realize 
that when the chain strikes the fender it is 
due either to the long ends hanging at the 
clip connection or else to a broken link. 
The wise motorist will have the broken 
link repAired, or cut off the longends witha 
cold chisel. If this is neglected he will 
note very soon that a vast amount of paint 
on both sides of the fender is chipping off 
badly.—8. C. C. 





summer mornings. | 
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a Red-Letter Da fo ; 
Jim and Bill” 


“Jim was in love with the old farm. Bill had a knack for mechanics. We wanted to send 
both boys away to school, but we dreaded the thought of their going—and the expense, 
too, would be almost more than we could spare. Phen we learned about the splendid 
home-study courses of the International Correspondence Schools. We found both could 
get just the training they needed right at home in spare time winter evenings, and ata 
mere fraction of the cost of going away. So they decided to go to school right here with us. 

“T tell you that was a red-letter day for Jim and Bill. Jim specialized in live stock and his 
course helped him make a clean extra profit of $800 this year. Bill took an engineering 
course. He is in town now and is making $40 a week, with good prospects ahead.” 

Thousands of fathers and mothers on arene Bons Ah Meoeom syns Sm 
farms all over America are telling just such INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
stories as this of boys trained at home Box 1912, SCRANTON, PA. 


through the I. C. S. for successful careers without obligatin how I can for 
on the farm and off. For 25 years the | oe geen Nerche rime cena ee 
I C. S. have been helping young men—and | Perm Gro, Ge Bagine Oper 
women, too—to prepare in spare time for Dalryine cnn S . 
success in the work they like best. Through Butter and Cheese Makiag 

courses in = appease live stoc hy CIVIL SERVICE 
dairying, poultry or gardening, they have Market Gardening y Mail 

helped make many a farm yield ese | POULTRY FARMING Rallsond Tratemen 
profits, and have prepared many an | }{foultry Breeding RaeeaNseal, ROGEECER 
ambitious farm for splendid, well-pay- Corpenter | Plumber and 

ing city positions in engineering, automo~ | 4 Qcq tecture! Dratueman =) {High School Course 
bile work, advertising, selling, or the gov- ag Le Teacher nographer 
ernment service. The I.C.S. bring athor | [surveyor Chemist, pevriting, 
ough knowledge of any one of 280 courses to your door. COURSES 

ofa techaical or agrcoltaral callege coane at linie con, | Hetzctan? tities, . Haitians ee 








Let the I. C. S. help you to make the evenings this 
winter stepping stones toreal success in life.Choose your ca 
reer from the list in this conpos and mark and mail it today. 


This simple act involves no cost or obligation, but it may | 





Name. 
St. & No. 
or R.F.D. 





be the most important step you will evertake. Mail it now. 
State. 


Post Office. 
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| Save 200 to *500 on Your Home | 


Choice of 200 Plans! 


Buy your home wholesale Material 
of stan ized grade — Ready- 
cut to fit or not Ready-cut as you 
prefer. Ours is only book showing 
prices both ways. Costs 
teed no matter where built. 
Shipped promptly anywhere. $300 
up! Blue prints, specification, advis- 
ory service—Free. Write for new book, 
“Gordon-Van Tine Homes.” Particular- 
ly shows many model farmhouses, roomy 
kitchens, every convenience idea 
for women. Tells what prices in- 

















clude. Book is coupon, 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Guaranteed or Money Back 
6190 Gordon St, lowa. 
ececcccccococecocceccocescosooes Established Half a Century 


St. No. STTTTT TL T ee Save cnoush to buy yourlot. Th t k 
. ee er \ and er customers v 
a EN TA ) fer Go. Nee po hey 





The farmer who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farming 
loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. Do it now. 









| BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP 


Reccrd Prices For Wool and Mutton 


By J. M. CARROLL 





appears that a flock of sheep will 
be a good commercial proposition 
this year. Why not keep a flock on 
the farm during the coming season? 
Many men with no former experience 
are now handling sheep because the 
future looks bright and they want to 
get their share of the spoils when the 
almost certain profits of the year’s feed- 
oo divided. 

Men closely in touch with conditions 
which affect the sheep and lamb market 
say that low prices for the woolly specie 
have entered into history. There was a 
time when a load of how could not 
net enough to pay the freight to market, 
but that was long and not during a 
time when wool sold at record prices 
and the demand for lamb and mutton 
cuts at retail exceeded the offerings. 
Men who have studied the situation 
from all angles say, never again will 
woolly animals be forced to sell at a 
low basis like they did in former years 

The sheep and lamb industry in the 
cornbelt has been badly neglected for 
years past. The supplying was left to 
the large flock owners of the west. The 
extremely low prices paid for offerings ; 
on the market was one of the main reasons for the cornbelt 
farmer staying out of the business. 

Things have changed greatly in the sheep feeding game 
during the past few years. Prices for this class of stock have 
advanced to levels considerably higher than any other. It 
was only natural that prices should advance to a high level. 
During 1915, all along the line, beth sheep and lambs sold at 
record prices both for top sales and average prices for the 
entire year. Never bi fore in history was the sheep situation in 
such a condition to warrant high prices as it is at present. 
The demand created for sheep and lamb cuts last year caused 
the rapid advance and it seems the public is going to eat that 
class of meat regardless of the price. Business conditions have 
been such as to make the consumptive demand a certainty 
and while the production has not increased there is no doubt 
but prices will track along in line with those of last year. 

The high prices which reigned during the latter part of 1914 
and 1915 caused owners of sheep to ship very close, hence 
the grave shortage and fast advancing bakes which put values 
up to sky high levels. It was a high level that at no time was 
dangerous as in some branches of the livestock trade. When 
sheep and lamb values advanced to the record levels they 
remained there for some time and at no period was there a 
severe break in prices. It was such conditions as these that 
made history in the livestock trade 
and caused comment thruout the coun- 





"i be brough‘ to a finished state on a good 
pasture. | lambs always b 
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grain like on other stock, so a 
pasture is the main feedi lant for 
sheep. Sheep and lambs will thrive un- 


crepe, save @ total failure. 
tis true a lage number of sheep 
have a@ grain ration, but at the central 
markets of the country animals raised 
entirely on grass predominate and the 
products are such that buyers never ask 
whether they are grass or grain fed. 
High grain prices need not worry the 
owner of sheep and lambs when the 
animals can be brought to a marketable 
stage on rough feed and still command 
goud prices when offered for sale. 

The usual number of sheep and lambs 
‘were not taken out for feed this year. 
What caused this? Simply because the raw material was not 
available. Feeder buyers went into the markets in quest of 
steck to replenish their pastures and the short supply and 
keen demand caused prices of feeders to rank right up with the 
fat offerings. In many cases the feeder buyer proved a com- 
petitor of the packer at the market for the same lambs and 
even went so far as to outbid the killer te secure the stock. Such 
cases demonstrate the strong faith that is held for the future 
of sheep and lambs. It was only during the past few months 
that a country buyer went into a central market and paid up 
to $10.90 for lambs to be taken out, and he says they will 


make money. 
Tempted by the high prices of last year, even the range 
growers of this coun ped very close. In some cases even 


the stock usually held for i urposes was sent market- 
ward and during the latter of last fall, these men were 
seen on the markets buying breeding stock. When this is the 
case it can be taken for granted that stock is scarce. They 
are men closely allied with the trade because it is their business 
and they make a study of conditions which are likely to affect 
their dealings. It seems after ing a study of the situation, 
they came to the conclasion that stock will be worth the money 
before the year is over. If there were not high prices in sight 
they would never have gone into the markets and bought 
to ship into sections which were 

once noted for the large numbers pro- 





try. The result is that many men are 
now feeding sheep and lambs who 
previously had no confidence in the busi- 
ness 

Men are now feeding sheep and lambs 
as a side issue as they want to receive 
some of the money paid in the way of 
attractive prices. Owners who cashed 
on the market at record prices made 
considerable money and claimed it was 
made easier than in any other branch of 
the business. That we all know, at 
least a flock of sheep after being put 
into the feedlot or pasture requires less 
attention than other stock. Of course 
there must be care taken to ward off 
parasites both internal and external, but 
as a rule where only a small flock is 
kept, these setbacks are not eccasioned. 

Rough feed is the principal diet of 
ee and lambs on the farms of the 
cornbelt. They are the best clearers of 
land in which a farmer can invest. In 
some instances it has been known where 
wn and lambs have been fattened on 
weeds and other foreign growth of the 
farm, and while making the land have 
a better appearance they have returned 
fertility to the soil and at the same time 
gained enough weight to make money 
for the owner. Sheep and lambs can 








duced. Starting anew in the business 
one might say, and it was the avere 
of a neat profit that prompted t into 
oing into the business again. They 
ve established a new precedent in the 
industry. 

Thruout the western states wool has 
been selling at new record prices. Buyers 
of wool in large lots are ialists who 
make a study of all conditions leading 
up to the su and demand for the 
product whi they handle. They are 
willingly paying the high prices for wool 
as they the supply is bound to 
be scarce and they may as well pay the 
price now as later on. 

Record prices for both sheep and 
lambs were paid during the year 1915, 
prices obtained in 1916 have been higher 
than the corresponding period a year 
ago, so it seems that the trade is in for 
another year of high prices for ovine 
stock. 

It is generally during the early summer 
months that sheep and lambs attain 
their highest level, but this year prices 
will have to be again abnormally high 
to surpass the early months. Readers 
believe it will be a year of continuous 
high prices; that is, not necessarily will 
many new records [Continued on page 99 




















Meals Cow's Inflammed 
se eeenaliemeamienilineadl 


Cyes Semgte Spupen 


6. @. PHILLIPS, Manager 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘tae ThisBig Sample |. 
‘7, Box of My Famous\ 
— Healing Compound 


I don’t ask you to send me a 

cent of money—not even for 

postage. Just mail me the coupon 

below and I will send you this 

liberal sample box of CORONA 

WOOL FAT absolutely free. I want 
you to see for yourself what a wonderful healing 


preparation CORONA WOOL FAT is. I want to prove to 
you on your own horses and cows, WITHOUT A CENT OF COST, 
how quickly it will heal and cure Split Hoofs, Contracted Feet, Corns, Grease Heel, 
Scratches, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Shoulders, Sore Teats on Cows, 
Boils, Ulcers, Old Sores, ete. You will be surprised at the results. Don’t miss this op- 
portunity to try CORONA WOOL FAT without a cent of cost. Send the coupon 
today and get the Free Trial Box. 


CORONA: 
The Wonderful Healing Compound 


CORONA WOOL FAT is nota grease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin 
and wool of the sheep. It is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it 
with salves which contain grease or blister compounds. Will penetrate the shell of the 
horse’s hoof—take out soreness and grow new hoof. It is cooling, healing, penetrating 
and quick in action. CORONA WOOL FAT is 


USED BY MORE THAN 1,000,000 FARMERS 
STOCKMEN AND HORSE OWNERS 


Read these letters—we have thousands more like them: 


“Corona Wool Fat Compound isall you “I haveused Corona Wool FatCompound “I tried your Corona Wool Fat Com- 
claim for it. I used it on an old wire cut on horses’ feet that were so bad they pound on my horse which had a bad 
and it healed it up allO. K. Itisthe could hardly travel. Since using it they Case of scratches. I had given up trying to 
best preparation I ever used.” E. T. travel like colts. I have never seen any- So ey Ly pone ge tt AL 
Sheldon, R. F. D. Carrier, Tracy, Minn. thing to equalit.” Harry Barr,Smyrna,Pa. PT: qtressey, Bina N.Y 


CORONA WOOL FAT is readily absorbed by skin and hoof, penetrates to the inflammec inner tissues and 


Heals Without Leaving a Scar 


Corona does not burn or blister. Grows hair over cuts and sores, causes no pain, soothes and heals sur- 
prisingly quick. The free sample will prove my claim. The coupon will bring it to you postpaid and I 
will also send you a copy of my FREE BOOK— “HOW TO TREAT HOOFS, WOUNDS, 
SORES, etc.” Send the coupon today and get this useful book and the 

free sample of CORONA WOOL FAT. 


Cc. G. PHILLIPS, Mer. 


phe oe THE CORONA MFG. CO., Kenton, Ohio 
” 18 Corona Block 


Corona Wool Fat 
is used and 









Beats Out Humane Society | 


Don’t take chances driving a lame horse. 


Read this man’s xperience : 


| 
| 


O., writes: “1 used Save- he-Horse for 9 splint; 
she was so dead “Humane Society would 

ve nee yee a Ag her. Vet- 
erinary said stop wor blister. Instead 
for Save-The-Hore. Never let her up. 
was worked right through and @0 one ever saw 
her take a lame step. | 


SAVE-Tr-HORSE 


is sold with a signed Contract-Bond to | 
return money if it fails on SPAVIN— 

Ringbone—Thoropin or ANY Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


Page BOOK he root of 58 kinds of | 
Bate Sea retainer scien ifie to bose 
lay for this 
owners = ao sure to er y : 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
36 Commerce Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with CONTRACT, or 
we send by Puree! Post or Express Paid, 


STOP 


Sore 
Shoulders 


by filling up the hollow 


spot in the shoulder and 
dotributing the draft 
evenly. 











Filled with granulated 
cork; do not get hard; are 
coo) and light and wear 
for years. Guaranteed 
to do the work. Write 





us if your dealer does 
not yet handle them. 
THE MEYER CORPORATION 
MORTON, ILLINOIS 





SORBINE 


TRADI MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


AB 












will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 


Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly asitisa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to use; does not blister or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.00 per bottle 
delivered 
Book 7 M Free 

W, F, YOUNG, P, 0. F., 96 Temuie St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
Try “ViSi0” 


for Horses’ Eyes 
Price $2.0 
tpaid. 


per Bottle, 
WiStO VETERINARY AtS’H, 
4208 Michigar Ave., 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 



















Low steel wheels, wide iran, make 
loading and handli easier. e fur- 
nish Steel W heels Ot any ome, & 


earry any load. Plain or 
a sent free. 


c 
EMPIRE MFG.CO,, Box 357 Quincy, lib 





! been scientifically compounded will be found 


| have had his foot trimmed but nothing else. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be | 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases fellable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are afflicted with and on account of having 


to be 
more efiective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Cough—I have a five year old colt which has a 
stubborn dry cough. He has had distemper and 
seems to be all right otherwise. I have given him 
oil of tar, also saltpeter and ginger which seems 
to help some. Kindly advise me in this regard. 
—D. M. B., N. H. 

Have the teeth put in order by a veterinarian, 
then wet all feed. If the cough persists, give half 
an ounce of glycoheroin three times a day and 
gradually increase the dose if found necessary 


Corn—TI have a horse that I use on paved streets 
which has a corn under the bottom of his foot. I 
He 
is eight years old. Can you tell me what to do 
for it?—E. E. H., Va. 

Have the horse shod with a bar shoe or three 
quarter plate after paring down the corn and 
parts round it so that they will not come in contact 
with the shoe. Then soak the foot in tepid water 
for an hour night and morning and apply any 
simple greasy hoof dressing after the bath. 


Weak Sow--I have a three year old sow that 
is thin and cons*antly eats limestone rocks, es 
pecially when she is suckling pigs. What can I 
do for her?—L. C., Ky. 

The sow craves and needs ingredients not present 
in her feed. Make it impossible for her to eat 
rocks, but allow her free access to slaked lime, wood 
charcoal and wood ashes. Feed mixed rations, 
including ten percent of tankage. Let corn be a 
very small part of the ration. Make the sow take 
lots of exercise every day. Alfalfa would be good 
for her. 


Weak Mare—I have a ten year old mare whose 
appetite becomes poor about six weeks before 
bringing her colt. She gets poor and run down 
and weak, and [ use her for farm work. What can 
be done for her?—W. A. B., Ala 

Stop working the mare six weeks before foal is 
due. Allow her a roomy box stall when in the 
stable, but let her run out daily for exercise and 
have an abundance of grain (oats) and hay. Drugs 
will not help. 


Sore Back—Every summer my horse gets a 
sore back. This does not seem to be caused by the 
sad lle for it swells up first and then bursts. 
have changed the saddle and padded it but where 
the saddle seems to press the worst, the sores seem 
to appear. I washed it with cold water, carbolic 
soap and used powdered alum. Is it the horse's 
blood and what can be done for her?—A. W., N. Y. 

Sometimes a thick, horny core of dead skin is 
present in such cases and has to be cut out before 
healing will take place. The saddle should be 
»added so that it cannot press upon the sore place. 

se a lotion of one ounce of sugar of lead and six 
drams of sulphate of zine to bathe the part twice 
daily if it becomes sore. Label the bottle “poison” 
and shake well before use 


Dead Pigs—I have a two year old sow that had | 
little pigs in July and three of them were dead. 
The sow now refuses to eat her feed and at times 
there is a discharge from her with an offensive odor. 
Can you give me some advice on this?—G. D., Mich. 

The sow is carrying dead decomposing pigs, or 
the afterbirth. Once daily syri out the vagina 
with lukewarm water, containin z half a teaspoonful 
of permanganate of potash to the gallon. If that 
does not promptly stop the bad odor, increase the 
strength of the solution gradually. Make the sow 
take active exercise every day and tempt her 
appetite with various foods. Twice daily, mix one 
teaspoonful of granulated hyposulphate of soda 
and give h@ free access to wood charcoal. 


Castrating pige—i. Is there any danger in 
castrating pigs in very hot weather when the flies 
are bad? 2. Is a male hog fit for food at a year 
old that has not been castrated, but is butchered 
earefully?—W. P. 8., TL 

It is best to castrate in cool, dry weather and 
when flies do not trouble; but that cannot alwa 
be managed and if disinfectants are used the 
operation may be performed any time, but with 
less assurance of safety. 2. The male hog is not 
fit for food. He should be castrated and butchered | 
two or three months later. Where the meat is to 
be used it is, of course, proper to castrate the pig 
very young. The meat of the castrated boar will 
never be quite so palatable as that of the pig 
castrated young. Every practical man howe that 
boar meat is too rank to be palatable. 
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INSURED 


THE SCOTT ROOF » 


| Protected Against Fire-Loss 


SLE SE EO 
*. hd at tie tin teat 


or snows. 
OD" RSA 


80 ble and it it accommodates itself 
J ee ee eee in any climate. 
% contains no coal tar. 


6“ 


Is made of 
asphalt with a base of pure wool felt. 


smooth surface, the apuearance of rich 
leather. Comes in 1, 2 and 3 ply. N an 
shingles. 


cement free. Can be laid over ol 


Get Our Freight Paid Prices 
Send for Free Book and Special Freight Paid 
this roofing. 


durab 
roofing. 


THE SCOTT ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
206-256 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





matter how old theease, how #*™"~ 
me .. horse, what other treatment has 





$2 a Bottle 
om our’ Lk, ty Rete 
for Pieming’s Vest-Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "sfiuiean te 


Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are 














The 
Standard Veterinary Remedy 
explains fully. 34 years sale 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


for 58. booklet 
and veterinary use. 


ye Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 
NEWTON REMEDY O0., Toledo, Ghie 








‘Gor evdinary enete. 
CO.. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsbucg, Pa. 
‘Does lister 
WAICH IT STEAM Si osasta stenn 
ae wen ing trom sprain, strains, 
d knee, ete. 1 
bettie, prepaid. Dee oO ® 





STANOARD REMEDY CO., Lynn, Mass. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PROFIT IN FEEDERS 


The question, whether or not it pays to 
raise stock on high priced land has been 
asked by many stock growers. Some say 
it pays, while others are of the opinion that 
it is cheaper to buy stock for feeding 
purposes. 

After many years of practice, E. D. 
Douglas believes that it pays to keep cows 
for breeding purposes, even on high priced 
Iowa land. This breeder has a 240 acre 
farm on which he keeps a herd of eighty 
breeding cows and heifers. For about 
eleven years, by the use of the best pure- 
bred Angus bulls, he has been breeding up 
this herd until they are about as good as 
purebreds. 

Each year he figures on having 120 
acres of bluegrass pasture for the stock. 
Aside from this, forty acres of hay is 
grown. The remaining eighty acres are 
cropped, forty acres planted to corn and 
the balance in oats. By a system of rota- 
tion of corn, oats, hay and grass he is able 
to keep his land in a good fertile condition. 

In addition to the herd of cows, seventy 
or eighty hogs are raised each year, which 
along with the horses used on the place, 
consume all the crops raised. This is a 
case of selling the crops to himself and | 
retaning the fertility that is removed 
from the land by the growing crops. The 
calves are fed along until they reach the | 
stocker age and are then disposed of. This | 
removes the necessity of buying corn on | 
the outside to finish the animals for mar- 
ket. 

This is what might be ealled, a farm for | 
raising stock for feeders who believe it does | 
not pay to raise one’s own stuff for finish- 
ing. But after the long period that this 
feeder has devoted to the practice, it 
seems the venture must be practical if he 
continues along the same lines and makes 
a success.—J. M. C. 





OX WARBLES 


If you examine the backs of your cattle 
during the late winter and early spring 
months you will probably find small lumps 
just under the skin on many of them. 

hese lumps contain grubs, known as ox 
warbles, and are the cause of much damage 
to the hide and flesh. Dairy cows attacked 
by warbles fall off in flesh and milk and 
are greatly reduced in strength. Flesh 
of beef cattle in the vicitlity of a grub takes 
on a slimy, green consistency and color, 
generally called by the butcher “licked 
beef.” If they are not watched, warbles 
will in a few days time take the profits 
which have taken weeks to put on. 

Various theories have been advanced for 
the riddance of the pests but none have 
proven entirely satisfactory. Where only 
a few cattle are kept they may be gone 
over every two or three weeks and the 
grubs removed by actual operation with 
a sharp knife and tweezers. The parasites 
have a little breathing pore at the top of | 
the swelling and by dextrous use of the | 
sinchers they may be squeezed out.) 
Dales they are killed after removal they | 
will live and grow, finally becoming trans- | 
formed into flies. The fly is the adult | 
stage of the ox warbleand closely resembles | 
a small black honeybee. If allowed to} 
grow the females wil! lay their eggs be- 
neath the skin of the cattle and a new crop 
will mature. 

In the case of large herds of cattle, coal 
tar dips or solutions containing arsenic 
prove very successful. These, however, 
are better adapted to the killing of eggs 
and very young maggots than for injury 
to mature grubs. Fish and similar oils 
are frequently used as spfays but their | 
effectiveness 1s still a matter of consider- 
able question. Such sprays must be con- 
tinued thruout the entire season and even 
into the summer, and for a small number 
of yo such treatment is expensive.— 
C. A. G, 
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SAXON “SIX” 





A BIG TOURING 


CAR FOR 5 PEOPLE 





People Generally Are Convinced 


Of Saxon “Six” Superiority 


Nor is this belief in Saxon 
“Six” superiority confined 
to one part of the country. 
You'll find it equally as 
strong in the West as in 
the East, in the city as in 
the country. 


J 
But what are the specific 
reasons that have led motor 
car buyers the country over 
to this same clear-cut con- 
clusion? 


Perhaps the biggest single 
factor in Saxon “Six” suc- 
cess is the Saxon “Six” 
motor. 


It is understood, of course, 
that uniform torque— 
smooth power-flow—is the 
standard sought by all 
motor car makers. 


With a “less-than-six-cyl- 
inder” motor there are nat- 
urally intervals between 
impulses or explosions. 
These spe!l vibration and conse- 


quent wear on the motor and 
parts. 


With a six cylinder motor, how- 
ever, one explosion merges 
smoothly into the next. And 
this vibrationless power-flow 
gives rise to several important 
advantages. 


It practically eliminates wear on 
the mofor and parts, gives longer 
life to the motor, en.bles higher 
maximum speed and lower min- 
imum speed, and produces nearly 
absolute operative quietness 


And best of all it adds pereep- 
tibly te the performance of «ie 
car—in pick-up, in aigh-qe:. 
work and io pulling power 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DFTR 
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Hapgood All Steel Line—No 8 od 
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SOMETHING. It May Bring 
Wealth. Our Free Book 
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CONDITIONING THE FEMALE 


By C. P. FORD 


that are giving milk. 
The very elements 
that are needed by 
the cow at this period 
to supply her unborn 
ealf with nourish- 
ment are~vithheld. The 
carbonaceous foods, which 


UCCESSFUL 
livestock breeding 
depends in a large 
easure upon the prop- 
er condition of the 
f a... at the time of 
breeding and during 






the time they are 

pregnant. Breeding give heat and fat to the 
itunetion or sexua animal are but little need- 
power is built up and ed to supply nourishment 
made strong and to the foetus. Simply 


healthy by good care and a generous| material to build up blood, muscle and 
system of feeding blood, muscle and bone | bone during the rapid deve lopment while 
building foods. Many stock breeders have | the cow or Leiter is dry is needed to nour- 
been so busy studying the occult mysteries | ish the unborn calf. Calves from such 
of breeding that they have entirely lost | cows are very frail when born and seldom 
sight of the fact that generous feeding and | developinto good producers, and as for the 
congenial environment are fully as im- | effect upon the next generation—please do 
portant a factor in breeding improved live- | not 1aention it. 

stock as the mating of suital ble sires and} There is occasionally a farmer who 
dams. The mare, the cow, the ewe and the | allows his lambs to wean themselves. This 





sow will be more certain to breed regularly, | ig never done any too soon, and the result | 


produce better progeny and furnish them | is that the ewes are in poor condition at 
with an abundant supply of nourishment if | mating time. They are difficult to get 
they are in good, vigorous, flesh-gaining | with lamb because sexually starved; there 
condition at the time of breeding, and then | is a short crop of very inferior lambs and | 
fed so that they will gain gradually in| many of them come too late to amount to 
flesh and _ Vigor during the period of|much. If the lambs are weaned early it 
pregnancy will give more time to feed the ewes into 
lf a farmer desires to have his mares | proper condition, which insures more and 


breed regularly he must feed them liber-| stronger lambs, and an earlier lambing | 


ally and provide congenial surroundings. | season. 
Those who refuse to feed the mares grain The quality of the pig crop and the size 
and turn them out in a barnyard andl 3 
them no shelter except the side of a straw 
stack to make them 
tough——(to look at)|the period of pregnancy. 
—never increased | most suc mantel breeders claim to have 
their strength or|had great success from flushing the sows 
breeding pow ers. | just before brpeding them for another crop 
The mare comes in “ pigs. By flushing we mean feeding 
heat because it is her| them rather heavily on a raticn of rich 
nature, but to make } protein feeds for two or three weeks before 
this function thoroly | breeding them. ‘The summary of these 
natural, she must be | men’s experience seems to be that where 
well fed to keep up the normal vigor of | these rich protein feeds are used ‘durin 
€ ™ ry organ of her body. There is a cause the breeding season that the sows wil 
for the coming in heat of the mare and the require fewer services and more pigs will 
hes th of the foal produced. That cause is | be farrowed than if scant rations are given. 
sexual vigor which is due to hereditary | For ideal results it is best to allow the 
endencies that have been developed by sows to range in grass and forage crops and 
c rs and feeding. Even the hereditary | feed them a ration made up of corn, skim- 
tendencies are usually due toformer meth- milk and digester tankage. 
ods of let ding. 

The first cousin to the man who wanted 
to make his brood mares tough is the dairy 
I rmer-philosoph« te who feeds his he ifers 
and dry cows scant rations to prevent milk 
fever at calving time. The young heifer 
or dry cow that is developing an unborn 
calf must have an abundance of feed to 
produce a strong calf at birth and give 
a good flow of milk, but they do not always 
get it, especial ly x en feeds are high in 
price. Is it any wonder that some heifers 
and cows fail to breed regularly and pro- 
duce abundantly? 





condition of the brood bows and how they 





PERCHERON HORSES INCREASE 
Percheron horses are coming into their 
own in the cornbelt. The annual report 
of the Percheron Breeder’s Association 
shows an increase of six and one-half per- 
cent over last year, or a@ total of 9044 
registrations. ‘These mostly come from 
the Central West as follows: Illinois 2014 
lowa 1772, Ohio 747, Kansas, 653, an 
iNebraska 466. The two le: ding states 
contributed 41.8 percent of the total 
registrations, and were first also in the 
How freq 1ently we see some ve ry prom- number of Percherons bought and sold 
isin 4 he “ler or COW go from the he rd of some within the ir own borders. Montana 1s 
well-known breeder into the hands of | importing S large number of purebreds 
some poor, ignorant and incompetent | from other states. , 

feeder and for want of proper care and | The late inability to import has done 
food pass into oblivion. The result of | much toward the encouraging of better 
lifetime of svstematic | care of young stock in America. Many are 
surprised at the splendid outcome of some 
of our native young stuff and are turning 
from the idea that a horse must bear the 
“Imported” to be of real worth. 





years and perhaps a 
selection is lost thru ignorant and careless 
“ls of feeding. The feeding of the 
er, who must nourish and build up 
name of 


Irame al 1 give constitutional vigor to 
oung calf. is the true foundat oot fon a | The recent passage of a bill a fora 
diate - | registration fee of $100 on imported stuff 


fitable dairy cow, yet the average dairy- 
’ - om feats. bo is doing much to encourage home breeding. 


pregnant cows 
and heifers the 





Advertisers are glad to answer your in- 
refuse of the] quires about anything in which you be- 
farm. The best | come interested. Keep pen and ink and 
clover hay,|a supply of postal cards handy so that 
wheat bran and | you can answer advertisements right when 
linseed meal is|you are thinking about it. Of course a 
fed to the cows | pene “il will do. 








give} of the litters farrowed depend upon the | 


are conditioned for mating and fed during | 
Some of the} 
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AMERICA GREATEST SASH AND DO ne 


1451 W. 37TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 
= BRASS TRIMMED EAM HARNESS $37.85- 


Special Bargain For 
February Only. One 
of greatest ever 
offered for the 
money. Write usfor 
complete Le 
tion. When 
mention No. 2767 
$10 d 




































































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SAVING PIGS IN WINTER 

The early farrowed litters always have 
a start of those coming later which they 
maintain thru life, but to save early litters 
when the weather is zero is often a difficult 
problem. Fortunately, however, the best 
place for a sow to farrow in cold weather 
1s not something expensive, but is easily 
built and usually with waste lumber about 
thefarm. It is the individual house or cot, 
of the “A” pattern, of about six by eight 
feet in size on the ground, running up high 
enough so & person can almost we 4 erect 
inf the center. For cold weather use, when 
rains are not probable, these cots need not 
be tightly boarded but should be strong 
enough built so they may be covered over 
emuiataly with banking. A good idea, go —o 
cold, a lantern may be swung in the 


if the weather is extremely cold, is to 
cover lightly with hay then finish with e 
fresh manure from the horse barn. This 
makes the warmest farrowing pen ible (4 
to build at a very moderate cost. For the 
first hours, if the weather is then ae 
of the roof and its flame will add a surpris- 6 t ? 
ing warmth to the interior. ot 
Of course, where one has substantial aes 
lumber out of which to build it, it is better 
to build tight and in a permanent way, so 
arranged that it may be hitched to with 
Dg: Pad wagnd pe Dmg gg = Installing modern equipment to handle cows proper! 
but if one does not wish to go to the and do barn work in the quickest, easiest and best way, is pure 


expense of ny sp with tight lumber it is a 4 a matter of good business judgment. 

not ne to do so. In any case the . . Ma A Pee 

cot should be banked for real cold weather. . lest, S meene per — cost of operating your barn; ares come 
A guard rail around the bottom, from . an ety for your stock—increasing and improving 


the product of the dairy. 


The Stamp of Superiority 


in Design and Construction 
placed upon Louden Barn Equipment by 


eight to ten inches from the floor, is a pig 
saver, preventing the sow from laying on 
her small pigs, as this house is dark unless 
a window is put in the south gable or the Bags ~ 
weather is warm enough so the door may ey aie , has been 
be left open. A guard rail is a pig saver in oes practical dairymen and by U.S. government experts. 


any event, and is easily nailed in a house n\ Moderate cost, easy installation in any size or 
of this kind. If you have sows to farrow ". 3 style of barn, freedom from trouble making parts, 
this February or March, try this plan of pt neatness and strength, characterize all Louden 
individual farrowing cots and see if you do — o\ equipments. 

not save a greater percent of the litters.— expert \\ sent Write for Our Big 224 Page 

H. H. struction problems lustrated Catalog. It is Free 


LOUDEN BARN PLANS 


EARLY HOG PASTURE If you contemplate building or remodeling a barn, now of 


There is a small amount of permanent A Tent fail Tt codes, Bar $ 
hog pasture thruout the country, the Sotnel See eBoy a ater = allen ps pow fa ‘infor. 
coer howe ty ntl urpose being = mation. Not a catalog. Matied postpaid on sequest 
sown from year to year. ways, at this Barn and Garage Door Hangers 
season of the year, there is an inquiry as to ey — ae The Louden Machinery Co., 
what is best to sow to secure the earliest S everything for the Barn” 2703 Court St., —— Fairfield, Iowa. 





possible pasture. We have tried a number 
of different combinations, but for the last 
four or five years have discarded all for 
oats and rape, mixing the seed and sowing 
together or sowing each seed separately 
but covering at one operation. It is 
rather better to sow a as it is 





possible to get an evener sp of both. The Sheldon was designed by a farmer for farmers.I 
A very way is to sow the oats with a tages dee pm my + pete igi yee ¥ 
f ae - . e big success, Used all over the U. | 
disc drill, covering but lightly, then sow the farm mixer. ©mall enough to be easil moved — big 
— ses se = ye to a i. cuongs toheeps men bun. Low in price. Build your own i if 
to the } silo, tanks, troughs, floors, foundations, ngs, ¥7, 
peggy rm mea yo ne hd etc., out of concrete with a Sheldon Batch Mixer. ¥ K" AG, 


acre and four to five pounds of rape. The| = i 
oats come quickly and make early feed and Ss 
by the time their season is over, which is 
usually about the middle of June, the rape 
is large enough to furnish pasture. As a 
rule, hogs will not damage the young rape, 
nor will they eat much of it until the oats 
are gone, yet they will eat it with a relish 
and do well on it as soon as the oats are 
gone. 





It is better to keep the hogs off during |” “bor my Ney 
very wet weather, as their tramping packs | § wel not ‘ou the complete machine, ready built. 
the surface and is an in jury ifthere comes { to anvone oe lohe Big Money ptConcreting 
a lack of moisture. If the season is : rtinton, use, you can make many tines ita x in 9 ona 
ordinarily favorable, rape will continue es my Bh Sant to go out wi 


re good — are — be ’ 

the summer and during the fall until ki YY Write F cocobepatre oer, Doe 
by a freeze, tho light freezing will not Sst | Seems our fo feo Toi Says Seeds peeled oder. 
injure it. For a one season pasture, we : y 5 fost 





ve found nothing better than this com- oo rat eopall ob. ty 
ination.—H. H., Kan. ee 
Bet. = ie I edd co mosh te the veleso? pour 
Shorter crop rotations, including a = pal 
legume, build the soil. The repeated 
plowing aerates the soil, and the organic The advertisements in this issue are records of progress in methods and 


matter turned down supplies the humus. | manufacture as related to farming and farm home. They areworth reading. 
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Save Half Your Shoe Money 


Gin 3) Wear Uverland Alumioum Shoos 
Hens They last t wice aslong as 
Otellém, feather, rubber or Slbeaas 

boots and shoes. 
Water-Proof, Rust- 
Proof, Rot-Proof 


FG 








Besticather uppers. Thick felt 
tnsoles, No metal touches you, 
Warm, comfortable, easy to walk 
in. Keepf ect in good condit 


and prevent sickness. Best by 
test f or all work in any weather 

MONEY BACK ifshoes donot 
@ect with yourapproval. Writefor FREE catalog wt he 
@tyles, gives prices and tells how toorder. A postal bri 


D SHOE CO.., Dept. 20A, Racine, Wi: is. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


HORNLESS SHORTHORNS. 


Polled bulls of quality, ped igree and right 
types. High-class herd-headers by Mas- 
ter Hopewell, one of the breed’s greatest 
gires. 1 can please you in a bull, few 

emales, too. 
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Hampshire bred sow sale Febru: wy 22nd, "1917 from. 
greatest breed in America. 75 choice 8 ws and 
te bred to Lookout | Lad, Grand Cl in pion Be var 
ational Swine Sho and other win r bo : 
Awarded Special’ Trophy at Natior als how for breed 
of best general excellence and winning more pr izes 
than any other exhibitor. Write for free illus- 
trated sale catalog and History of Breed. 
F. F. SILVER, Box 9, CANTRIL, IOWA 
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{the right sort to sell so their stock was 


2H | market t and at a level - at seemed low 
when compared with yearlings that had a 
demand. 


| until they are ripe. 


© | bring just as high prices as the steers, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





{ 





QUALITY rays A PROFIT. 
When you see a statement, “‘bab 
top the market,” do not think 
sort of a yearling steer will ‘arate 





attractive prices.« Baby beeves must be 
highly finished to deserve their name and 
jonly when prime and fat will they bring 
a that range near the top of omer 

et. A great many feeders have an idea 
that when killers want young stuff they 
take most anything that they come across 
just so it is young and on the yearling 





order. 

Many feeders who marketed that sort 
of stock during the past season are sorry 
but wiser. They thought because they 


had yearling steers that a ready market 
wag Waiting for them. They did not have 


cleared at prices far under the top of the 


| high finish and were in g 
It pays to make them good. Prime 
| eniee or baby beeves are always in 
| dems and, so it would pay a feeder to keep 
| them in the feedlot a little extra time 
Do not send them to 
market in a half fat condifion. Killers 
y such trade from the grass-fed offer- 
| ings and discount against the half fat 
young cattle. 
Sixty to ninety days additional feed 
| given ‘to most of the half fat yearlings 
| coming to market would put them in con- 
| dition where they would a some of the | ease 
top prices. Jt seems like a rude sacrifice 
to ket them go when half fat. The addi- 
tional corn or other feed would be well 
paid for in the way of larger proceeds as 
the finished kind are the animals the 
k ilters want and they are the kind that 
bring the highest price in the end. | 
Good 1 heife rv like good steers will make | 
a creditable showing on the killing sheets 
and packers will pay fancy prices if the 
proper sort of heifers are obtainable. | 
Cattle feeders need not confine ther efforts 
to making steers ready for market for 
after a trial they will find well finished 
| heifers just as ood commercial property 
on market day. 
| Ahead buyer fora large packing concern 
goes on record as saying he eould not tell | 
the difference between a heifer carcass 
and a steer carcass of the same weight 
en they were hung up in the cooler. 
Thi s is evidence that the animals have 
about the same beef producing powers 
and when such is the case they should 












There have been so many “‘counterfeit” 
heifers and cows marketed during years 
past that in most cases killers are rather 
suspicious and hate to take a chance on 
them being cut down on the killing for | 
some disease. Condemnations for tuber- 
culosis have been numerous in the she 
stock line which sort of puts them “in bad” 
with the buyers. But when they come 
across a full load of neat looking heifers 
that have good breeding and quality 
finish, they do not hesitate about bidding 
up to get hens. 

As a rule stocker and feeder heifers can 
| be purchased at the start at levels lower 
'than the same weight steers. If feeders 
' would take just the same care about feed- 

| ing them and put on a good finish there is 
no reason why heifers should not make as 
‘much money.—J. M. C. 

Sweet clover bacteria are as good or 

| better than alfalfa bacteria for the inocu- 

'lation of alfalfa. The dirt where sweet 
clover grows may be used to inoculate 

| your alfalfa seeding this spring. 
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JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


Home of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 
World's Champion Dairy Cow, her sons head 
our Jersey Herd. 


Home of the Grand ba Berkshire Boar 
Longfellow’s Double 2 
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KNICKKNACKS FOR PIGS 

It is just as essential that the pigs have 
some knickknacks, or dessert, asitisfor you 
to have them; that is, if he is to make the 
most hog for the least amount of feed. 

We dislike the average diet without salt, 
and forget to make the connection between 
salt and pig, except in the pork barrel. 
Salt ‘s necessary for all kinds of livestock, 
and we usually see to it that the sheep, 
horses, and cattle, get their salt regularly, 
but we forget the pig, just because he is 
“som + a hog,” anyway, and he is expected 
to cowt-hog-or-die. The most convenient 
way that the writer has found to dose out 
salt for the pigs is to have it in a pan or 
bucket handy to where the slop is made up 
and add a couple of tablespoonfuls to the 
bucket of slop. 

Wood ashes are not a hog feed, but are 
mighty gvod for the hogs, and are usually 
given with salt added, as the pig takes to 
them more readily when salt is added. 
Charer 1 is as good or better, and serves 
practically the same purpose. Hogs that 
are allowed plenty of salt and ashes have 
better and stronger bone, and are more free 
from intestinal worms and other internal 
parasites. 

The sulphur and other minerals which 
slack coal contains, are also a good addi- 
tion to the regular hog ration. Hogs eat 
slack coal readily, and as it is cheap, it 
should be kept before them a great deal 
or ali of the time. 

There are times when hogs must be 
kept in a dry-lot for some reason and we 
must not forget that they need some 
knickknacks in addition to their all-corn 
ration. This can consist of a wide variety. 
At the season of the year when pumpkins 
may be had, they are very valuable as s. 
hog feed. Stock beets may be stored with 
little care, and they make a valuable addi- 
tion to the winter ration of the pig. 
Peelings of all descriptions from the 
kitchen, help to keep the pig’s appetite 
sharp, and are well worth the handling. 
Kitchen slops have also been long known 
as a pig appetizer. 

Experience has taught us that it is neces- 
sary to vary the pig’s ration if we are to 
make the most money out of him.—O. R.A 
TEMPORARY BALED STRAW BARN 

Shelter for the livestock during the 
winter montis is often a difficult problem, 
but it means a big reduction in the winter’s 
feed bill if it can be adequately supplied. 
One experimental station recommends a 
highly satisfact6éry and inexpensive shelter 
by the use of the excess baled straw. 
Generally there is a large amount of straw 
which will not be needéd ur til spring at 
the earliest, and those who ha ve baled this 
and made it into temporary sheds are very 
well pleased with the results. 

The shed may be made any size desired 
to suit the needs of the amount of stock on 
hand and the season. For the walls the 
bales are placed flatwise, one above the 
other and overlapped as brick are layed, 
so all joints will pe broken. The lower 
bales are made firmer by staking: in place, 
thus preventing any danger of their being 
oushed out of place by large stock. Spaces 
he windows and doors can be left and 
filled in by ordinary windows and doors 
from any old building. Lining the inside 
with fine meshed woven vire prevents 
the inmates from eating the wal's. The 
building may be capped by placing poles 
across the top and covering them with a 
thick layer of straw held in place by woven 
wire. 

A shed made in the above manner makes 








a warm shelter for extra livestock ot any 
kind during the winter months and is| 
inexpensive. The straw is damaged but 
little, so practically the only cost is the 
labor. Frequently during February or 





March when the ewes are lambing and 
sows farrowing, a little extra shelter is a 
big item and the straw shed fills the bill 
—O. A. G. 


PATENTS 


Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 


Write for How to Obtain a | 
Patent. List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions 
Tw: 
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A Thoroughly 





Car at $845 


price, and few, if any, 
price. We put into the 





A Few Elcar Specifications 
Wheel Base—As long as some cars 
selling up to $2,000 and more—115 in. 
Motor—4-cylinder; 
speed; 34.7 h. p. at 
Fuel Supply—Stewart vacuum system. 
Ignition—Delco automatic spark ad- 
vance with manual control. 


long stroke; high 
1,800 


1. p.m. 


that will seat its full loa 





Well-built 


There are few cars equally beautiful at any 
ually good at as low a 
LCAR the style, class 
and high-grade workmanship that went into 
our former models selling up to and above 
$2,000. Our organizaion has had long training 
in the production cf quality cars, and both 

beauty and quality are inherent in the 


Three New Models at $845 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Touring-Roadster 
Two-Passenger Roadster 

Each model is large and roomy — some 


would say room to spare, but you want a car 
comfortably. 


Fine 


Starting and Lighting—Dyneto two- in appearance, fine driving and remarkably 
unit; doubie-bulb headlights; Willard easy riding qualities, power in excess, econom- 
storage battery. ical in upkeep and fuel consumption, 2 car 


Clutch--Dry multiple disk—seven 


come—a car that we 





plates, steel on Ray 

Rear Axle—Full-floating with roller 

bearing’s at each end of wheel hubs. 

Differential -— Spiral bevel drivi 
ars, with roller main bearings 

thr-ist bearings. 
Brakes- -Internal and «xternal, two 
inches vide on 12-inch drum. 








construction. 


to give you satisfactory service for years to 

ne believe to be as high in 
quality and as nearly mechanically perfect as 
any car ever offered at anywhere near as low 
a price. 


Our Illustrated Catalog 


will show you views of all the ELCAR models 
and the more important mechanical parts, and 
is descriptive even to the minute details 

We will gladly mail it to you 


of 


upon request. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 


C750 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 


| 
| 
| 
| 



















Give It To All Your Stock 


Stock ra for profits is a science—perfect 
digestion is keynote. How much of your stock 
feed is digested—how much actually goes to build 
profits in 
book and read bow 





International Stock Food Co. 
Dept.5 Minneapolis, Mian. 









30 Days 


e1 results from the high-priced 






: THs book tells how. Write for a copy today. Learn the 

ee eotibeaiain ian pfecrate of iectea be 8. cattle, dairy cows, hor 
animals consume. Learn why of money-making stock raisers use 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD TONIC 


3 FEEDS for ONE CENT 


Ss, sh 
feed 4 


Name —_ 


TIONAL STOCK FOOD Co. 
> Minneapolis, Minn, 
T am a st Paiser. over 21 years of . Please 
send your stock besh—toen. - 





Address __ 





| My Dealer s Name is 








i Hoge _____. Sheen 





' Fill in number of stock you own 


Cows. .__. Horses. 





in prises offered for inventions. Send sketch for 


free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C. 





SHETLAND PONIES 


If t's Shetland Ponies we have them. 
«ual ty you want ata price within reach of all. 
eoty five years experience © int 
j rize penies for Successful Farming. Address 
Jepartment 7, fcr catalog. 


The Shadyside” Farms, North Benton, 0. 


The 











Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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TREATMENT OF HOG CHOLERA 


The Nature of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


HAT hogs can be ren- 

dered immune to chol- 

era has been demon- 
strated in so many thousands 
of cases that there is no 
longer reason for doubt upon 
that point. It has long been 
a matter of common knowl- 
edge that after a person or an 
animal has recovered from an 
attack of certain contagious 
diseases, that person or an- 
imal is not likely to be again 
a victim of the same disease, 
it least for a long time. 
Only within comparatively 
recent years, however, have 
methods been developed 
whereby animals could be 
made immune without actually undergoing an attack of the 
disease. 

The discovery that germs are the cause of contagious disease 
und that the germs produce poisons which act upon certain 
organs or portions of the body, was the foundation for the 
development of methods for counteracting or preventing their 
effect. The further discovery that nature is capable of manufac- 
turing a substance for the purpose of destroying disease germs 
and counteracting their effects was an important step toward 
the solution of the baffling problem. ‘ 

The poisons produced by germs of disease are called toxins 
and the counteracting substances are called anti-toxins. 

When the germs of cholera enter the system of a hog, there 
at once begins a life and death struggle between the tgxin and 
the anti-toxin and upon the result of this struggle depends the 
death or recovery of the hog. Here is where the animal has 
advantages that has been so bred, fed, and managed that it has 
a strong constitution. The system of such an animal can pro- 
duce a larger quantity of more effective anti-toxin and is there- 
fore better able to resist the attack of germs and the poison 
produced by them. ; 

Of course it is possible that an animal may receive an infection 
of germs so virulent and in such great numbers that even the 
strongest constitution cannot successfully ward off the attack. 
This is usually the case after cholera becomes well established 
ina herd. The weaker animals first fall prey to the disease and 


the germs multiply in their bodies and increase in virulence 


until they are capable of waging successful warfare against the 
constitutions of the strongest animals in the herd. 

Rendering hogs immune to cholera by means of serum is 
merely a method of assisting nature in her fight against the dis- 
ease. It consists in increasing the supply of anti-toxin by adding 
reinforcements to the anti-toxin es by the hog itself. 

It should be explained here that in the case of hog cholera 
the battle between the toxins and anti-toxins takes place in 
the blood. It is in the blood that the anti-toxin is found and it 
is possible to obtain the serum from the blood of an immune oe 
and render other hogs immune by injecting it into their blood. 
The latter then have not only the anti-toxin which they them- 
selves can produce, but also the extra quantity that is injected. 

What is Serum? 

Most everyone who has heard or read anything about the 
treatment of hogs with serum has heard of “hyper-immune” 
hogs and perhaps a considerable number have not understood 
its meaning. A hyper-immune hog is one that is much more 
immune than the ordinary immune hog. In other words, it 
has in its blood an unusually large amount of anti-toxin. These 
ure the kind of hogs from which it is necessary to obtain serum 
for the purpose of immunizing other hogs. The blood of a hog 
that is merely immune contains only enough anti-toxin to pro- 
tect. the animal itself and a small dose of the serum from the 
blood of such a hog would not be effective in making other 


animals immune. A hyper-immune hog has so much anti-toxin 
in its blood that a small quantity of serum from it contains suffi- 
cient anti-toxin to enable the hog into which it is injected to 


ucct ssfully withstand attacks of the disease. 
In the making of serum, hyper-immune hogs are obtained by 


artificial methods. A small dose of virus taken from an acute 
case of the disease is injected into a hog and at the same time 
a protective dose of serum. The virus contains the germs of 


the disease together with some of the poison or toxin produced 
by the gertns. When this enters the blood, the battle between 
toxin and anti-toxin begins but the latter wins out because it is 
reinforced by the anti-toxin in the dose of serum injected. 
The hog is then immune to cholera. Its blood contains enough 
rotect that particular animal against disease but 
hat a small quantity of it injected into the blood 
will protect the second animal. To be of value 


nti-t un to p 
t er h t] 


of another hog 


serum producer the hog must be made hyper-immune, 





which means that a much 
larger amount of anti-toxin 
must be developed in its 
blood. This is accom- 
plished by one or the other 
of two methods. Either 
one very large dose of virus 
is given, or several = 
cessively increasing doses 
are given at intervals of 
about one week. The 
method of giving one extra 
large dose has the advan- 
tage that considerable time 
is saved in obtaining the 
desired degree of immuniz- 
ation. 

In about a week or ten 
days after the last virus is 

iven the blood is ready for use in the manufacture of serum. 
All who have at some time seen a quantity of blood from an 
animal or bird, which has been allowed to stand for a few hours, 
are familiar with the manner in which it separates into a dark 
clot and a liquid which is almost clear. .The liquid is the serum 
of the blood and is the part that is used in the prevention of 
hog cholera. It contains all the anti-toxin of the blood. 

n the manufacture of anti-hog-cholera serum, the blood 
drawn from a hyper-immune hog is allowed to stand until it 
has formed a clot and the clot is then filtered from the serum. 
The addition of a small percentage of carbolic acid, for the pur- 
pose of ae as, ay serum, completes the process and the pro- 
duct is ready to be tested to determine its potency before it is 

or placed on the market. 

Within the past year or two methods have been perfected 
whereby the serum can be refined and clarified. All the solid 
matter is filtered out and tLe product is made absolutely sterile, 
which means that it is free from germs of every kind. 

In the early days of serum sbedioaiion it is undoubtedly true 
that impure and impotent serum was offered for sale. Many 
entered the business with poor equipment and without the neces- 
sary knowledge of the process involved in the production of 
good serum. This condition was almost inevitable in view of 
the enormous demand for the <goene and the lack of provision 
for adequate supervision and inspection of the methods em- 
ployed in its production, sale, and use. Poor serum and im- 
proper methods of administering both good and poor serum 
were the cause of much disappointment and dissatisfaction 
which led to lack of confidence in the method of treatment and 
this lack of confidence has not been entirely overcome. 

Practically every state has enacted legidation regarding the 
manufacture and sale of anti-hog-cholera serum within its 
borders and these state laws, together with acts of the federal 
government along the same lines, provide the n control 
of the industry and safeguard purchasers of serum. & man 
neglects to get in touch with the authorities having this matter 
in —9 in his own state and as a result obtains some inferior 
serum, he has only himself to blame. In some states the inspec- 
tion and control of the manufacture and sale of serum is under 
the control of the experiment station and in other states the 
state veterinarian is in charge of the work. In either case a 
letter addressed to your state experiment station will put you 
in touch with the proper authority. 

Many states have provided plants for the production of anti- 
hog-cholera serum but these state-owned plants are of very 
limited waoety sms cannot nearly supply the demand. 

A large number of privately owned and operated plants are 
producing serum of high quality. Before any private plant 
can offer serum for sale in a given state it is necessary to 
fully comply with the requirements laid down by the state 
authority who has charge of the control of serum production 
and sale in that state. 

The production, sale, and use of serum and virus are not 
as thoroly supervised in most states as they should be, but 
further legislation along this line is pending, both in our na- 
tional and state law-making bodies. Especially is it import- 
ant —y the use of virus be more carefully controlled and 
guarded. 

In the treatment of hogs for the purpose of making them 
immune to hog cholera, either of two methods may be employed. 
One is known ag the simple serum method and produces tem- 

rary immunity which lasts for a period of about thirty days. 
The other method aims at permanent immunity and involves 
the use of a dose of serum and also a dose of virus. There are 
conditions under which each method is advisable; in fact there 
are conditons under which the double, or serum and virus 
method should not be used. The use of serum and virus and the 
conditions which determine the method that had best be used 
will be the basis for a later article—A. H. 8. 





t was 
worms that killed those hogs. 
90% of hog deaths are caused directly or 
indirectly by worms. And the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
declares: *“‘Nearly every hog is infested with worms.”’ And 
““More hogs may be lost from worms this year than from hog cholera, and 
many cases of apparent cholera are only worms,” says Dr. J. T. Dinwoodie, 
Veterinary Specialist of the South Dakota State College. The Malignant Thorn 
Head Worms—Stomach Worms—Liver Worms—Lung and Bronchial Worms are 
stealing away the lives of an untold number of hogs every year. They weaken the 
hogs—make them subject to Cholera, Scours, Thumps, Rheumatism, Enteritis and 
Gastritis. They affect every sow’s litter. Even if they 
don’t kill your hogs, they rob you of your just profits. They 
make your hogs unthrifty—prevent them from putting on 
tat—lower their market value. Youcan prevent all this 
loss of hogs and money. You can banish the deadly worms. 
You can do it without risking a penny of your money. 


We are going to give you the same opportunity to prove this 
that we gave H. O. Michael, R. No. 2, Markle, Ind. He writes: 
My first bottie of HOG-TONE made me one hundred dol. 


I think itis wonderful what this remedywill do forhogs.” 


If Avalon Farms HOG-TONE doesn’t make your hogs 
make you more money—produce more pounds of pork 
for you from the same amount of feed—we don’t want 
your money! 
Avalon Farms HOG-TONE is the only Veterinary Rem- 
edy ever sold with a guarantee to produce a definite per- 
centage of profit. We guarantee It to 
fits on the cost of the rem matter ithy your 
to be—and prove it to your own satis If it doesn’t do It, 
remarkable offer: Simply fill out the 
will immediately ship 


we don’t ask you to ye cent. Now, here is our 
coupon below. send it to as—with NO momey—and we 


60 Days’ FREE Treatment of 


AVALON FARMS HOG-TONE 


The Liquid Worm Killer and Hog Conditioner 
For ALL Your Hogs— SEND NO MONEY! 


We will ship you one $1.00 bottle of Hog-Tone for each eight hogs 
in your herd—the day the coupon below, filled in, reaches this 
office. That will be sufficient to treat your hogs 60 days or more, 
according to size. This will mean just 12%c per hog for all the 
treatment and that treatment is guaranteed by us to give youa 
400 per cent profit over and above the cost of 
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groves on Avalon, Farms 
of worms that infest 


hogs from easily contracting 
worms and indigestion, Scours, Enteritis, 
destroy li millions of hogs. 
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own. 
& hogs. Ship me immediately 
enough AVALON FARMS 
HOG-TONE to treat them for 

days. I am topay nothing now ex 


Don’t Send a Penny! 
Just Mail the FREE Coupon ‘ p _torsemt rota you af cad of 
ey il it has Qonball thet you claim. It 


Simply tell us how many head of hogs you fhave—write down your 
name and address and mail to me. We will immediately ship you ai -X- Fy the labels, yen 


enough Avalon Farms Hog-Tone to treat your hogs for 60 dayel 

Treat according to 

Yeu smelt Pay Gee tranepertation charges Tree Your hog epee ¢ 
simply the labels to us and you don’t owe us a cent. 


AVALON FARMS CO. RS 


W. 0. GANDY, President 9 ae 
592 RAND McNALLY BUILDING CHICAGO $ gee ig 


Send This ee 
0) 6) 10). ERO) BY-S ay 


¢ Mame aod ativces of uy dealer 
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We took four years to perfect the new 
1017 Gatioway Sanitary Cream 
Seperators! Our engineers, z 

» designers, skimming ex- 
perts and testers worked 
on this machine to perfect 
it. It embodies every good 

eream separator feat 
of their faults and 


persone Not bui n toa price, . 
at builtup to « high « dd 1 in r own 
actorics. The whole true story about this at 


separntor is tuld in my new 1917 catalog. 


GET THIS BOOKNOW 


It tells how we build Galloway Sanitary Separators 









ro ve ground up, how they are designed, the — | 
of bh we perfected this wonderful separatcr, ap 
separator secrets and facts. Chock full of 
r n—how by ec’ j 
i 1 or better 
: r riced sep- 
rat lenve you from 
525 $ That's why I 


’ ' é 

want you to get this book. 

It tells the truth, the facta, 
whole story. Rhemem- 

oof my 










My uncondi- 
tional guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money refunded, 
my $25,000 bank bond, my 
30-day trial (180 milkings) 
plan, are buta few of the 
reasons why you should get 
this 1917 book and learn e!! 
about this separator and the 
way I do business. 
WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
lowe 
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JUNIOR YEARLING IS GRAND 
CHAMPION 

A champion steer, king of them all in 
flesh, yet. a crossbred oe fon animal that 
never had a grain of corn for feed. These 
are the features which are interesting to 
be known of the grand champion steer 
at the International Livestock Exposition 
held recently at Chicago. The University 
of California was represented with two 
steers and with them landed the grand 
championship and the reserve champion- 








ship. 
California Favorite, a cross of Hereford 
and Shorthorn, was proclaimed the best 





cleaners, force pumps, 
ee ae washing machines, etc. 


rators, ng 
hours , every day in the if you 
24 ours 9.87; odard lamps end @xtares. 








[SUni-Lectric : 


LIGHTING SYSTEM | 








steer of the show against a large field. 
Only a calf,as it was just fourteen months 
old, yet it weighed 1150 pounds in the 
judging ring. He was sired by Prince Lad 
lith, a Hereford bull bred by Frank Van 
Natta of Indiana. Prince Lad 11th has 





sired by Prime Lad 9th, champion of the 
1909 International. The dam of Prince 
Lad 11th is Susette, a member of the fe- 
male contingent of the Van Natta show 
herd that year. 

The dam of the grand champion calf is 
Glenbrook Marvel, a purebred Shorthorn, 


a . an ; , ° “ 
COLEMAN GAS LANTERN |« iescenisxt Creobrook Maras, i ake 


Makes and Burns its Own Gas LS 


Gives strong, steady light of 800 candle 
wer, Costs less than a third of @ cent per 
rtorun. Can't blow out or jar out. Solid! polls 

of nickled brass with Mica Globe. Stands all bar 
knocks. Jew it tn feed lots, barns, cow sheds, 
chicken houses, cellars, etc lil 3¢ only once ® 
week -- Clean it only once a year fe wicks i 
chimneys. NS ome 2, nO one, Per ectly gato. No 
can ven ro Oa) traw 3 - 
ae, Son te toe Ocean f not rr 
sale in your town yet, write for catalog of 20 d 
rent kinds of Gasoline Lanterns, Table Lamps, ete. 
Dealers or agents wanted in every local.ty. 

- THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, 

‘coleman Blig., Suite 1026, Wichita, Kansas 

Ae 1026 E. Sixth Street, + St, Paul, Minn. 
Summit & 26th Streets, * « © Toledo, Ohio 
No, 102% Akard Bidg., + + «© Dallas, Texas 
1026 South Clinton Street, - + « Chicago, Il, 


- 





the celebrated Whitehall Sultan. The 
champion steer was the first calf dropped 
by the dam. 

California Favorite never had a grain 
|of corn. He was carried on a nurse cow 
j and fed three times a day on a ration of 

two parts of barley, one part of oats and 
one part bran, and alfalfa hay. This was 
the third time that the championship has 
| been awarded to a calf at the show. 

gress being made toward the early matur- 
ity of beef cattle. The grand champion- 





ship ¢arload were yearlings as well. For 





STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
work over the sides of a high 
) wheeled wagon. Nodry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL O00. 
Box 32, Havana, Iii. 





years past colleges have been demonstrat- 
)iing that a steer could be fattened and 
fitted for market in the yearling class. 
This carries out the argument that prime 
animals can be made at a young age. The 
champion steer was sold at auction and 
| brought $1.75 per pound, establishing a 
| hew record.—J. M. C. 


UNSAFE FEED RACKS 

| Accidents are liable to happen at any 
time, and in a variety of ways, but there 
are some thinys that invite accidents. We 





once had’ a feed: rack that invited an 














| accident that ended in the loss of a year- 
ling heifer. Of course we did not think of 
it beforehand, but afterwards it was all 
very plain how it could aes. The feed 








This beautiful 96-page 

k describes 1917 va- 
s and flowers; 
rated; beautiful 
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rack in the cattle yard had a manger built 
all around it, the top rail of this manger 
being about two a a half feet high and 
the manger itself about two feet wide at 














tio: 
er's delight! 
Ee, berry rowers book! An orchard- 
tet’s manval! Most w« nderful gardening guide catalog 
ever published. Better th our famous 1916 book. 
Don’t miss it. Ask today. posts! gets it, 
Galloway Gros. & Co.,Dept. 85 Watertoo, ta. 




















the top. The manger was built, of course 
to catch and save feed the cattle woul 
| pull out, but instead, one night, it caught 


ee 9 Gg blood in his veins, being |& 








| ‘The selection was in line with the pro- | 
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SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 

Keeping OUT_DUST and RAIN~Keeping U8 OIL 









Flooding Every 
Bearing With Oil 


DOUBLE GEARS - Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the- 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Write AERMOTOR CO. 
2550 West i2th Street cHIcaGo 














| one of the heifers on her back and she was 





Grind corn and cobs, feed, 


table meal and alfalfa. On 
4 Se e market 50 years. Hand 
and power 23 styles. §& 80 
to $40. FREE TRIAL. Write 
f t : and farm ma- 






The A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept T 731-39 Filbert St., Phile- 


1. ———Mdelphia, Pa. Dept. E, 8705-09 8, 
| a al shtand Ave., Chicage, Illineis 





animal, which threw her off balance and 
she rolled into the manger on her back. 
We took the manger away from the rack 


that day and have used none since, let- | 


ting the stock eat directly from the sides 
of the rack, which od pry e close enough | 
so that noi much feed can be pulled out at 


dead when found in the morning. | a 


uaker City Feed Mills | doubt she was given a toss by an older 





BOWSHER 


(Sold with or wi elevator) 
For Every Variety of Work 
7a all pos choy mot ny tooperate 
LIGHTEST RUNNING (cr, cirrulee 
Ten Sizes—2 to 25 horse-power. 
FREE Folder on “*Values of 
Feeds and Manurss."" 
N. H. Bowsher Co. Scuth 





Lowest-Priced Throttle-Coverned Kerosene 
Engine. The Weberator fuel miter saves 4 fuel 


is 











in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Elm St.,Quiney, it. 





Successful Farming stands squarely 


|) a time,—H. H, back of every advertisement it carries. 
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GOOD PROFIT FROM STEERS 


Thirty-five calves at the time of pur- 
chase, thirty-five beef steers fifteen 
months later, is the summary of a feeding 
venture carried out by James W. Wardell | 
of Washington county, Nebraska. This | 
particular drove of cattle was purchased 
at a market and averaged a little better | 
than 400 pounds at a cost of about $7 | 
per hundred-weight. As a rule feeders 





















































































take heavier weight cattle from the a 2 
markets but this operator demonstrated ee 
“ 2 ald " ——————————— — = 

that the “‘babies” can be taken out and, Se : 
with the proper system followed, will make : = ~ ps CA EDT Se 
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market averaging 1,390 pounds and sold 
at $10.50. 

The cattle were purchased in winter. 
Upon arrival at the farm they were given 
plenty of silage and good alfalfa hay 
until the following spring when they 
were turned out on grass. They were run = tz 
in the pasture until the early pact of 3 O85 YY 2 ee 
October when corn was given for the = : es VR, ea ; 
first time. When the steers were well Pe al Sa 1 S- rea 
started on corn, oil cake was added. Two ae , all a 
pounds per head daily wes fed during the 
period > to : pad months before — e 
ing. The oil cake ration was double A Bee-Lin t E; 
during the last few months, each steer e Oo veryone 
getting four pounds per ~; , 

This feeder had very good quality corn . P . ° > 
and when all of his was used he managed Straight as ihe bee flies and serving the entire people of 
to buy equally as good from bis neighbors. quick as though caught by _ this country. 

1e good silage at the start, a fine pasture | }; . BS 
and good eorn enabled the cattle to do lightning the voice in the tele- Ithas beena werful factor 
well from start to finish. During the phone carries near and far ty pe ce : 
fifteen months that these cattle were on| gyer this Nati along with the transportation 
the farm they gained about 950 pounds 1s ‘Nanhon. syst : h iff 

; « ; ystems, in the magnihcent 
per head. As well as making a rematkable @ ; 
gain in weight they were returned to} [his marvelous instrument achievements of the United 
onl veg 2 price $3.50 per hundred | jg the pre-emsnent vehicle of  States—helping to prepare the 
- é 3 ‘Ss OSt. . eRe. ° 

Mr, Wardell is an old hand at the feed-| speed and speech. . Railroads way where latent possbilities 
ing game but this style of finishing steers| cover the country, but your cf mines, forests and farms 
for market could be carried out with equal . . 
success even by less experienced handlers. | traveler often must alight with _ were to be developed. 
Good stock at the start, good feed and 
enough of it was the secret in this success- bag and baggage and change The continned growth of 


ful feeding venture.—J. M. C. trains to get toa given point. ° 
—__—_— Railroads reach cities, towns mer rrerxyey Ba sti de- 
EXPERIMENTING WITH and villages. The teleohone —s 
MOLASSES Be upon the maintenance and 


Lately we have been studying the eub- reaches the in«ividual. continued growth of the 
ject of feeding molasses to livestock, and 


the last season or two, we have carried out The telephone offers con- utilities which furnish the 


seule itenedting eqpuimante along this) tinuous passage for the voice means of intercourse and in- 
me. . ° 

Two years ago, we fed a gallon of] and unbroken connections to terchange. They are the in- 
molasses per head daily to a lot of steers! the utterrnost places because dispensable servants of the 
that were being finished for the market,|., . ited S ° o Ss 6 3 
and found that the gain was ten percent it is a unt ystem co-ordi- individual, the community and 


over the lot that was marketed the winter| nated to the single idea of _ the entire nation 
before, notwithstanding the faet that the . 


anima!s ate iess corn, and consumed more 
roughage. Last winter, we tried the same AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
experiment over with the same satisfying | /y 
results. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
I have read that molasses equals its 
weight of corn in feeding value, but we 
have made no attempt to make this 
product take the place of corn. However, 


Universal Service 
we have had splendid results when the 
corn ration was cut down one-half, and 


molasses was fed with the roughage and t | e; 


inexpensive foods. This method has | If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved 
proven satisfactory with milk cows and | recently without having asked us to change your address on our syb- 
work horses. It seems to increase the | scription list, lease s.dvise us at once so you will not miss any copies of 
capacity of our animals for work keeps | Successful Farming. Please besure to give both your old and new addresses. 


them in splendid flesh, and really reduces | (For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 
the cost cf maintenaice. In our case, | . . 
molasses has prover an appetizer for | Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
animals out of co:tition when fed in I am going to move; please change my address from 
moderation. It seems to increase the Old Address 
digestibility of foodstuffs—so much so, 
that since using this product, we have not 
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had a single case of colic or indigestion. P.O... .cccccccccccecccscvesccccucscccsosocccesces R. B. Duwccoccccccss Btate....csceceees 
We buy this product in barrels of the to New Address 

50-gallon size, which weighs in the neigh- 

borhood of 600 pounds A ton will meas- Be Gis dcccecé code ckéesbasetbetesostbenccaccessees ik We eet aA deck doce PAs cUiete codeed 

ure out about 170 gallons. The substance 

ax thick, black and ropy, but it is W hole- My . | PPP EE TEETER EEEETE LL 











some and eweet.—M. C. P., Ill. 
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lement behind a § 
ates Steel Mule 


and mone on the 

tractor — that’s the 

way thousands of 
farmers are domg every 
farm operation—a bigger 
day’s work at less cost than 
they ever did with horses 


The Bates 
Steel Mule 


with its “Crawler” drive, has 
many times the soil-grippmg 
surtace that —— — 


qe Oe the ground, no aener 
soft or wet And there 
is no “back-slip” of wheels 
to waste power and fuel. 
Write for Mustrated Facts 
Let our literature prove to you 
the money-saving features of the 
Bates Stee! Mule Send your 
name and address at once to 
JOLIET OTL TRACTOR CO. 
9 Benton St. Joliet, Ti. 


Ditching and 
Terracing 


35 t b 
Made Easy this ocadectat | 


Wh x Ditcher 
Terracer |» 
Will prevent crop failures. Cuts V-shaped | 


ditch, cleans old ditches, remarkable 
dirt mover. Does work of 50 to 100 men. All | 


steel. Reversible—throws 
dirt either side. Adjust- 
able for narrew or wide cut. 
10 Days Free Trial. Write 
for FREE Book 








Cuts 1200 Yards 2-Foot Ditch 
in One Day—Goes Down 4 Feet 


The KRAMER 
Basily pot on any Rotary Harrow 


horse or tractor plow. 
levels and pul 
Makes even stand. a. Qoicker 
pak i 





ad Free — Write. 


KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO, 
Dept. 19 


MORTON, ILLINOIS 











RMY AUCT JONBARGAINS 


“ Badd'es, $3.00 up. New uniforms, 
arayt shot carbine 83. 00; A ~ 
0. & 5. Wiechesier high power rife B, be a4 
Teem harness $21. 68 op. C. W. Artoy Revolvers,$1.65 
Remiagtos army Rerolver, $4.85; etges. le each 
‘ Baaser High Power rifie with 800 etges. $19. 85 
eae iS Acres Government Auction Goods Bergsins 
‘ ft lustrated sod described in 428 large page whole 
y/ - sele ahd retell cycloredia catalorus, mailed to 








east end 30e weet of Mississippi Bi ver. 


ANCIS BANNERMAR, 601 BROADWAY, NEW ¥ 


GRASS SEED £2! 


pay vase values. Profits Givided with 
bu. Timothy $2.25. Alsike 

Glover Mover and Fncthy | $4. AO Bweet Clover $3.75. Alfal- 
fa $7.00. Other seeds in proportion. ~ All sold subject 
er an absolute 7~ 4 We ote 


government test und 
ists in grass “i field 
} — —y I ran oo Sees Suir 











whieh yh FO 
SEED Mutual Seed Co.. Deot. 19 Chicago, on 
Garden and Flower, Flower Root 
Bulbs and Plants. Two beautifu 
Ser -D price-lists, postpaid, 10c. Send today. The 


. Miller Seed Co., 21 Bridge Square, St. Paul, Mine. 





— ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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PASTURING THE STALKS 


You invited discussion on the mooted 
cornstalk disease. Some men claim there 
is no cure, while others rush to the other 
extreme and make the bald statement that 
cornstalk disease is a lazy man’s excuse. I 
have lost four head by cornstalk disease, 
not impaction. One man whose knowledge 
of stock is undoubted, but whose general 
information may be questioned, stated that 
impaction was the old time “dry murrain” 
and theother “bloody murrain.” One thing 
is certain, the greatest number of deaths in 
stalk fields is probably inflammation of 


| the bowels. REGISTER 
We know that hailed corn, or drought OF MERIT 
You don’t judge a cow's value by 








poisonous property which developes differ- 


| stricken corn will sometimes produce a 
i C eseen from the true cornstalk | the quantity of milk. It’s the 
| | amount of butter fat contained in 
| “Now, I - nat ie ery veterinarian | a given quantity that 
| anyt ing of the kind but amo pencte selec 
| stockman and farmer, and while I lost | sts it i Brending that , and 
| few cattle I am not at all afraid of corn- mines your choice. 


stalks. You do not stop pasturing green, | 
succulent grass or clover on account of an 
| occasional case of bloat, yet much <7 
| same cause is at the bottom, and I m 
|also add blackleg with the "others. mene 
may think this radical or perhaps crazy, 
yet careful feeding and close attention to 
| Stock the whole year around will pretty 
| well eliminate all these, so in a way the 
man who stated that the common corn- 
| stalk disease was an indication of laziness 
was not very far off; he should rather bave 
| said either that or else it was the result of 
ignorance. Now brother cattlemen, re- 
member in logic or rules of evidence a 
hundred negative statements are of less 


Tire values can be measured by 
the same standards. You don't 
care how many tires we make but 
you are interested in the number 
of miles we build into each tire. 


You can’t afford to experiment. 
Select the tire with the Quality 
reputation. 


REPUBLIC TIRES 


are bred for mileage production. 
Back of each tire is years of care- 
pane ei Carefully selected ma- 


value than one positive one. If a man 

states he can prevent the trouble, get his perms —_ y united to produce 

receipt and try it out, because everyone grea 

I ever heard ot is simple and effective. The quality idea established years 
You men who have lost cattle in mid- ago has never been lowered. 

winter or after turning into the second R . ors te 

field or something of the kind, which is the| | Republic reputation is your pro- 





commonest alibi, did you not lose them 
after they had gorged themselves on the | 


See the Republic dealer in your 
town. 


| eve of a storm, and most likely gotten al 
| rain or snow on their backs? nless a 
| man were made of castiron I'll tee I Manufactured by 


The Republic Rubber Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


ean give him a killing dose by keeping 
him on short or unpalatable rations for a 
week or so and then feeding him roast 
meats, rich pastries, etc., in great pro-|# 
fusion for a few meals until his digestion 
has almost more than it can stand; then 
= him an extra large meal and expose 
im to an ice water bath until he is thoroly 
chilled, not allowing him to properly 
react. This is the condition existing when 
most of the cattle are killed by so-called 
cornstalk disease. On post-mortem exam- 
ination it appears to have been simply 
| inflammation of the bowels. 





WHY PAY FOR GA 
WHEN WIND (Ss FREE! 
Get « Big, Light- 


_Runal Double-Gesred _ 


Now as to means of prevention, a lax- 
ative course should be given the cattle 
unless their bowels are open, then good 
sense should be used not only in turnin 











or later one, as there is about as much 
difference between an old grubbed-out 
field and a fresh one as there is in a dried! 
up pasture or a straw stack and a fresh 
stalk field. Above all it is a mighty good 
policy to get the cattle in a warm shed 
when a cold rain or a snow wets them in 
the fall and shut things up tight enou “ at 
to prevent their chilling. I will give sont Proae Wo can 
rule < =, old friend — claimed > be| Ea 
absolutely immune unless it were stock he Dakota He —~ as 
had recently brought in and of whose previ- | Da ta Hard A A L F 
ous condition he could not be sure. 
Ten days before the field is opened mix sbeutDakets 
| glauber salts and common salts in equal | sot Lawler Stress 




















parts and keep before them, withholding 
other salt. Be sure that the cattle have 
all of the best quality of dry roughage po 
can eat. Then the first day they are 
mitted to go to the stalks only show Gon em 
in thirty mutes but put them out the first 
thing in the morning. Get the saddle horse 
snd fel in the shape of other riders and 
— to warm the cattle up thoroly in driv- 
ing to the yards, driving them hardenough 
to get their sides to pumping and their 
bowels moving. Let them drink when and 
as much as t ey desire and continue to 
feed an abundance of choice feed in the 
ard. This preparatory course should be 
Coatlened gradually for about two weeks. 
However, if a rain or snow should come on 
them while in the field, only leave them 
out about half as long as usual. 

This man was a large stock handler, 
being a Herkimer County, New York 
cattleman, then comin 
Iowa and finally to northeastern Nebraska 
handling several thousand head in all and 
being universally successful. 

Frankly I owed the loss of mine to 
neglect in a drizzling rain, while they were 


also suffering from an acute attack of | 


pinkeye and while my investments were 
not nearly so large as the above named 

ntleman, I have reaped enough benefit 
— cornstalks with cattle so that I con- 
sider my loss only an incident, and an 
educator.—E. W. F. 


LIVESTOCK FARMING WINS 
There are too many farmers who try to 
be both in and out of livestock—in when 
livestock is a paying proposition and out 
when it is not. Others stick strictly to 


grain farming, and sell the better part of | 


their own or their landlord’s farm in the 
form of grain, a wagon load at a time. 
The farmer who wins in the long run, how- 
ever, is he who keeps the number of stock 
his farm can support and support well, 
and who is always “in the e,”’ never 
trying to jump in big when the outlook is 
unusually bright and out again when 
things look bad. The in and out business 
never pays in the long run, tho one lucky 
strike often puts the idea into ones’ head 
that it does, and usually it then takes two 
or three bad strikes to take it out. 
Whenever crops are short and the ex- 
clusive grain farmer has little or perhaps 
nothing to sell, it is then that the farmer 
with livestock proves his system of farm- 
ing to be the surest of profits let come 
what may. Even tho there is little grain 
to fatten the stock that is to be marketed 
it is marketable without being full-fed, and 
brings in a sum of money that is not to be 
despised. True, with cattle, the farm must 
have pasture land or it must be available 
somewhere close, at a rental that is not 
exorbitant. With hogs, pasture can be 
grown from + aed to year, and the hog 
raiser should by no means overlook having 
the best pasture possible and plenty of it 
for the more gains that may be sec 
from pasture the cheaper the hog is pro- 
duced. 
® Farmers, too, are 


aying more attention 
to sheep than they 


ormerly did, and there 
are now found many profitable flocks in 
almost every county of the cornbelt, The 
income from a few good brood mares is too 
well known to need mention, yet it is a 
fact that many overlook this chance to add 
to the farm’s output. Go into any neigh- 
borhood and find there the farmers who 
have a few cattle, a few hogs, some shee 
and a horse or two or three to sell | 
year, and you will find the men who do the 
east complaining when crops are short, 
for they are farming in a way that is as 
nearly proof against the pinch of short 
crops as is possible.—H. H 


to northwestern | 
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Light ing of the clover fields rids 
them of field mice, which are so destruc- 





tive to clover stands thruout the winter 
eeason. 





—— and after trial! 


és, the New Edison— Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph 
with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand 
new Diamond Amberol Records on free ut a penny down. 
Now, on this offer, ere 708 can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price very much less than that 
at which imitations of the genuine Edison are offered. this opportunity. Send the coupon now. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct © 2,274, the New Eaison to 


your home on free trial. Entertain your 
th your favori —everythi 


and friends with ite records from Grand 1 Cpere to the latest city song hits, 
4 Vaudeville and roari Minstrel Shows—then if you choose send outfit back to us at our expense. 













But if you wish bs keep Mr. ’s superb new instrument, sen ry us 
only $1.00 after the ~~ trial. Pay the balance on the easiest kind 
of Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal offer. To F. K. BABSON, Edison Pi Dist. 


3522 Edison Block # — 
tlemen:— Please send me your New 
sno Catalog and full pastioulare ‘r= 


Catalog FREE 



















free trial offer on the new 
Phonograph. 





pnd ofdvers op 0 pas t card or letter (or just this coupoa) 
rt No oblig ~ =U. for the catalog. 
Shout this at offer — Mm 
BABSON Eaten Fheneen Dist. 






















Detroit 
trained men get prefer- 
ence and jobs quickly, Think 
what it means to learn in the Michigan 
State AutoSchool. Factories endorse our School, 
glad od ovenywhere Sa toners, repair sem territory. Men 
are needed eve ere as testers, repair men Re aeny me . garage 


Get Better ‘Job—or—Go In Business 


We teach you to handle any suto proposition. Stu- 
dents actually build cars from start to finish, getting 
factory training in assembling, block-testing, road test- 
ing, everything. Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene 
brazing, welding = cutting, from regular course. in Buick, Hudson and Twin-6, Have a 1917 Willys 
All leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems Knight complete chassis. 


Detroit Is the Place to Learn — Start Any Time 


auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessoryand The Michigan State Auto School js the only Auto School 
my ar meng owe operate Westi ea ee BijurSer- having this equipment. Auto factories need Dynamometer 
vice Stations. This has added thousands of dollars’ worth of men constantly. School open all the year ete in 
equipment and makes our we fe unequaled. from 10 to 12 weeks. Enter classes any time, anyday. Three 
Students get actual experience in handling all “TY of eiec- classes daily: morning, afternoon, evening. There is a great 
trical auto equipment. We have just for State Auto School students. Auto 
tor block-testing - Sev cadeut co. factories call for men constantly to fill permanent places. 


atomnedvoncvam*- Anat 8:0. 36 3s sae Come to Detroit. This is One of the 1916 Classes. 















im operation. Six -cylinder me + eight- cylinder 
King used for road instruction. We haves new Chal- 

mers ‘‘6-30°’ chassis with 3400 r. p.m motor, also a 1917 
Detroiter-6 and an Overland. Just added Delco System, used 











AUTO 


hee 





Auto Factory Co-Operation— Additional Building and Equipment 
for ctolente to work tenes boa. 











aves bare arrangements ao with the 
Ba ck Auto factories to DETROIT 
Mon ey touch with men wbotitend we eine ing at 687-89-91 Woodward Ave. THE AUTE Ui 
Guarantee i Our school has grown by lea 
here and start right. and bounds. We are constan 
Wwe guarantee to of dollars worth of adding new equipment. 


qualify you in 
@ short time for a 
position as chauf. 
Seur, ir man, 
a trat. 
man or 


Auto Factories Endorse Our School 
e leading auto factories in ont epedel chassis and mateo fn 
Deneit as well as in other cities 


Ber Ouicklr—N 


ow — Don't War 























paying gtrom $75 to Get fall particulars, ‘‘Auto as hundreds have done and 

monthly or re-| School News,’’ and New Oata- come to —-»! to ey 

aa 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, 1°%0%2:13" WASH 





802 Auto Bidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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QUARTERS FOR THE BOAR 

One of the best investments the breedér 
or farmer can make is a safe and comfort- 
able house and yard for the breeding boar. 
It should be away from the rest of the hogs 
but connected with the other yards with 
a lane or driveway. A comfortable colony 
house and a strong iron fence inclosing 
a small yard, and a larger yard making 
altogether half an acre of land will be 
sufficient to give him the necessary | 
exercise and aflord good grazing when the 
ground is not covered with snow. If the 
soil is good and the lot properly drained by 
a porous subsoil or tile it will produce a 
variety of grasses and clovers, such a com- 
bination as will suit the needs of the hog 
Alfalfa is not well suited for the small 
yard so one must provide grasses that are 
Bluegrass, coated grass, timothry and red- 
top mixed will survive and last for years 
unless abused or rooted out. To start such 
a combination of grasses in the boar pas- 
ture prepare the ground in the spring, sow 
oats and peas mixed and seed with 
timothy, clover, orchard grass and redtop 
mixed equal parts and add one-third the 
amount of bluegrass. The lot will be 
ready for grazing in six weeks. Such a 
seeding will come on and furnish grazing 
for a long time. 

Alfalfa is such a valuable crop for graz- 
ing that it will pay one to have a field 
adjoining the boar’s yard, so that he may 
have access to it when it is ready for 
grazing. If the growth is too luxuriant for 
him to graze profitably alone turn one or 
two bred sows in with him to get the full 
benefit of the crop. By changing him as 
the conditions of growth in the two lots 
demand and allowing one or two sows to 
run with him when there is an abundance 
of grazing he will always have better 
grazing than when only a small lot is used. 
Of course, if he is to have good grazing he 
must have rings in his nose to prevent | 
* rooting. 

Such a house, yard and pasture for the 
boar will save a lot of unpleasant and risky 
work in caring for the hogs, more especially 
when an aged boar is kept on the farm. 
Besides there is no more disgusting feature 
of hog raising than to have breeding boars 
breaking thru fences and running about | 
the premises rooting up the gardens and | 
shrubbery and tearing up things in 
general. The man who takes pride in his 
work and keeps a breeding record of his | 
sows will no’ allow his boars free run of the | 
premises.—W. M. K. 





THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 
Continued from page 10 
W. Upham and the other upper-ups in 
Chicago! But this not a slander 
against the Republican party. It shows 
what lengths booze will go to, to get into 
politics. If it can do nothing else, it 
forms “fraternities,’”’ that seem to be for 
the good of mankind, and thru them car- 
ries on its work of corruption and intim- 
idation. 
The Big Meer Organization 

What the National Association is to| 
“hard liquor,” The United States Brewers’ 
Association is to beer. This is the or- 
ganization that sent out forty-odd “‘or- 
ators” into Michigan and Montana during 
the recent elections, at tremendous ex- 
pense—and lost both States. So there is 
some comedy even to the force of or- 
ganized booze 

Now, let us see what noble persons 


LS 








| has a right to drink, is helping 


lat that. 
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these brewers are. We quote from the {enough and 


American Brewers’ Review immediately 


following the recent convention of The | 


United States Brewers’ Association: 

_“It is not worth while spending any 
time holding post-mortems over these 
elections (the deiaienen elections of last 
Fall,) unless it be for the purpose of guid- 
ing our judgment as to the future.”” You 
see, the judgment of the brewers wasn’t 
as sound as it might have been. The 


lament continues: “We know that logically | 


we are on the side of temperance and that 
we ought to be leaders in the true temper- 
ance crusade.” You see, the brewers have 


become very altruistic, but heretofore, | 


when it came to dirty, low-down ward and 
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ing before you get too 
much. That is, if you drink, you must 
supply the temperate part. And if you 
can’t stop drinking in time, then you are 
to blame—wholly. 

Now, let us sum up and see what these 
booze organizations- have been doing. 
First of all, they have been forcing into 
their ranks, thru their ““Manufacturers and 
Dealers” body, many who might occasion- 
ally sell something to a brewery or a 
distillery, a wholesale house or a saloon. 
In order to feel safe in retaining that 


| patronage, the business or professional 


man has been obliged to “join,” and put 
himself on record as espousing the cause 
of booze, when secfetly he might have 


municipal politics, they told the world | felt the other way about it. 


what to do—and what they said wasn’t 
at all polite. 
the temperance crusade. 

Otto Rosenbusch said, at the conven- 
tion, that the American saloon is the 
whole issue. Charles Reif, head of the 
Chattanooga Brewing Company Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, said that the trouble 
was the gross ignorance of the “layman,”’ 
using a church term. Max Stahl, super- 
intendent of the Keeley Brewing Company 
of Chicago, said that beer is the true 
temperance drink. Augustus Busch, of 
“Budweiser” fame, who comes from St. 
Louis, says that the saloon is the trouble 
—all the trouble, that bars should be 
abolished, absolutely. Oh, Augustus wants 
the bars tossed out bodily. He prefers 
to have it served at tables. But nobody 
takes these men very seriously, because 
in the days of their power they laughed 
at the law-abiding citizens who wished 
to have saloons regulated. That was all 
that the temperance folk asked originally 

regulation. And now that the public 
has arisen in its might against the pig pen 


Now, they are going to lead | 





These organizations and their “educa- 
tional publicity bureaus,”’ have been bom- 
barding newspapers—daily and weekly 
cpl their poisoned articles. They 

ave appealed to the publisher from every 
conceivable angle. Every public speaker 
cr writer who has dared attack them, has 
become the victim of the most vicious and 
brutal assaults thru the liquor press, cir- 


| culars, booklets and other means of “pub- 


licity.” 

Liquor, on the other hand, has never 
satisfactorily answered its connections 
with the worst in politics, and the worst 
in the social life of man. 

Liquor—booze in its various forms—has 
spent millions, is ready to spend millions 
more, to stay in business. fb wes every- 
thing that sounds like an argument. It 
looks to its political cohorts to help it 
out, but those politicians have found that 
the public voice is for prohibition. They 
have forsaken the powers that elected 
them. 

So bear this in mind: Practically every- 
thing in any paper boosting liquor, is in- 


of dirty polities, the brewers offer to make | spired by one of these large organizations 


amends and reform the saloon. 
Many Subsidiary Organizations 

These are the large organizations back 
of booze, but they are not all. The re- 
tailers (saloonmen) have one of their 
own, nationally; the mail order liquor 
dealers have one also. And there are 
State organizations without end. Cali- 
fornia wine growers have their association 
—and in various large cities there are 
local bodies. 

And then, there is an oratorical branch, 
that hires itself eut to any of the associa- 


| tions that will buy the services of the wet 


spell-binders. Charles P. Windle, editor 
of Brann’s Iconoclast, Chicago, heads the 
list. Charley hires the boys. And he books 
the routes just like a vaudeville agent 


| that “t 


—that are lavish in their campaigns to 


| “educate” the public, because the goods 


they sell pay tremendous profits. 

When an orator comes to your county to 
lecture in behalf of booze, it is almost 
certain that he is paid for his service and 
well paid, by one of these organizations. 

Politixal candidates espousing the cause 
of booze, are usually helped in some sub- 
stantial way by one of these organizations, 
and maybe by more than one. 

But on the other hand, there are 
thousands talking for prohibition who are 
not only not paid for it, but who know 

4 booze boycott” is immediately 
set into operation against them, because 
in every city, county, state, there are 
members of these organizations, whose 


would send the players over the country | duty it is to report to headquarters at 


to different theaters. 

But the trouble is chiefly that Charley 
sends the boys to smoky, dreary halls 
over saloons, where only the heavy drink- 
ers hear what is said. 

These orators receive from $150 to $300 
a week and expenses “found.” And every 
time any moderate drinker buys a bottle 
of beer for 25 cents, which means a profit 
of about 20 cents at least, or a quart of 
booze for a dollar, that means a 
margin of profit to the distiller, wholesaler 
and saloonman or mail-order dealer, he 
helps pay for these costly orators. 

The casual drinker, who feels that he 
keep booze 
in politics—in the worst kind of politics, 
And so long as booze continues 
in business, that long will the worst in 
panes prevail. Augustus Busch’s holy 
amentation about reforming the saloon is 
“hog-wash”,. 

Mr. Busch has had millions of capital 
tied up in saloon property. He considered 


it a very good investment—just as he new | 


considers “Bevo,” the ultra-temperance 





once every instance of disloyalty to booze. 
If you write an article for your home-town 
paper attacking booze, you go down at 
once on the black list; your name goes on 


jrecord, and if there is any way that 
organized booze can injure you at any 


time, it does so. If it can keep you from 


borrowing a, it does that. If it 
can place any obstacle in your path, it 
does that. 


But the power of booze to injure yor 
has diminished wonderfully—and now 
that people can “come out and speak their 
minds,” booze is paying the price it had 
to pay some time—only it isn’t half way 
thru paying it. . 


Pass this article on to some friend who 
is not a subscriber to Successful Farming, 
so that you have helped at least one 

rson to understand booze better. And 

92 sure to read the article in the March 
issue: “The Efforts of Organized Booze 
to Undermine Labor!” 


* * 


The germ in the egg is in most cases- 


drink—because Mr. Busch and the other | responsible for its first starting to deter- 
brewers ull agree that beer itself is ajiorate. After eggs are no longer needed for 
perfectly safe temperance drink; their | hatching, separate the male birds from the 


interpretation of temperance not being 


laying hens and the infertile eggs will be 


prohibition, as we know it, but drinking ‘found to keep much better. 
i 
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My Plan For Helping You 


My new plan for helping you earn thesesplendid prem- 
iums and the grand cash prizes makes the work of taking 
subscriptions for Successful Farming so easy that boys 
and girls can earn the premiums as well as grown folks. 
You can earn cash commissions if you prefer them. 


The First Thing To Do 


| prizes.” 


Yatalog and plan absolutely free. 











$1000°° To Be Distributed! 
2 2 Grand Prizes—Many Merchandise Awards 


Better write me today as the earlier you 
get the catalog and plan, the better chance 
ou have to win one of the cash prizes My Neme. 


In a short time we shall distribute $1,000 in cash 

— among the friends of Successful Farming who 

ollow our easy plan for getting the prize money. The 

$1,000 will be divided into twenty-two prizes as follows: 
* 


lst prize, $500 8th prize,$10 
2nd prize, 250 9th prize, 5 
3rd prize, 100 10th prize, 5 
4th prize, 50 llth prize, 5 
Sth prize, 25 12th prize, 5 
6th prize, 10 13th prize, 5 
7th prize, 10 14th prize, 4 


15th to 22nd prizes, $2 each 


The Cash Prizes 
To Be Extra Rewards 


because they will be given in- addition to all other 
premiums or liberal cash commissions that may be 
earned by our agents. For instance, suppose you wish 
to earn a wrist watch, a tool chest, a knife, a dinner 
set or any number of premiums, the subscriptions you 
get to count for your premiums also count for the cash 
prizes. Likewise if you are working for a cash com- 
mission, the subscriptions for which you receive a 
commission also count for the large cash prizes. 


Big Premium Catalog Free 


Our new wr catalog has just been printed. 
In it you will find upwards of one hundred and fifty 
different articles that will delight and please boys and 
girls, men and women. 


Send for the book right mow while you have the 
matter in mind. You'll be agreeably surprised when 
you see how attractive the premiums are and how ex- 
ceedingly liberal my offers are. If I were to give you 
samples of the offers you would say, “I don’t see how 
Successful Farming can give such liberal rewards.” 


This Is Your Opportunity To Get $500 


Think of what you could do with $500, $250, or one of the other large cashprizes. It would buy an automobile, 
a team or two of horses or give you a start in pure-bred live-stock. Remember, youare offered the prizes in addition 
to a liberal cash commission or valuable premiums. The conditions are such that you will not meet with unfair com- 
petition. All conditions of the cash prize offers will be sent you with your free catalog. 


Early Start Important 


Be the first in your community to answer this ad- 
vertisement and get our plan. While not always does 
the “early bird catch the worm’’ yet there is an adv:.n- 
tage in being first in the field. If you neglect this«:- 
portunity and let some one else in your neighborhoud 
take advantage of it, you may greatly regret it. 


New Premium Catalog Coupon 
BSigun andi Mail to Me 


is to write your name and address in the coupon in the lower left- — —— ame Gum! tot comes tem 
hand corner of this page and mail coupon to me at once, or just 
send me a post card or letter giving your name and address, and 
say: “Please send me at once, a copy of 
new Premium Catalog and tell me a 
your plan of distributing $1000in cash prizes. 
Also tell me about your plan for helping me 
earn the premiums and the $1000 in cash 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


obligation or expense to me, copy of your 1917 Premium 
yateies. Also give me full information in regard to how 
I can share in the $1000 cash prizes you are giving away. 
Kindly give me full information regarding your easy plan 
for helping me earn the premiums listed in the catalog sad 
one of the big cash prizes 


our 
Sout Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me at once without 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher IK Wiis ics makeveiebaidececauiliaeetnms sonia 
Successful Farming 


| 3 RY. Bom Ne... ccccecves take. . o.00 00.0605 


E.T.MEREDITH 2-17 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IA. | gery 
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This Beats Any Off 
~S to Make for Succe¢ 
> Farming Readers 












No incubator is bet- 


ter than its heating 
system, H. H. John- 
“the Incubator 
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| Wri —It’s the Money- Saving S 

| Write Today—It’s the Money- Saving Sensafpn 

‘ EET ae 

i ee 8 et ee aaa want every reader of Successful Farming to know aboufiiisoff: 
ie ee ee advertising in this paper for many years. Thousamg of i 

“ern customers, and every one of these customers knows that have 

" very limit of value in Old Trusty. It couldn’t be ms 

My bigger hatches year in and year out—and couldn’t be mafied fo 

t) price. That’s why I say this offer is the sensation of thar. 

t "a [rusty at a money saving price. Not a make-shift, nor aficiall’ 


chine built to meet a price, but real OLD TRUSTY itself f 
without the metal cover. The same model that we built ings. T 
1908 models are still in use among Successful Farming rgjrs. 


Write at once for our catalog and get full details of thgjnsat 
is your big year to raise your poultry. Sell eggs and chickgMon a 
You need Old Trusty more than ever. You want everyfitch 1 
postal, mail the coupon, or write aletter. Mention how m&Bhick 


Old Trustg ih 


You can take your choice of two Old Trusty models this year. Both are made with thermome@™plder, 
clear California redwood case, both have the same pure copper heating system _ it tor a lomirice th 
and automatic regulator, also the new handy thermometer body. PREPAID TARY RA 
We have always had calls for this famous redwood covered model. 10 POINT — 
The demand is now stronger than ever. Some of our old cus- DiNSend fordibtalog 
tomers say that they prefer it to our metal covered ma- $9.60 (if you of t 
chine, but that’s mostly a matter of choice. One °*"%* 
ne makes as big hatches as the other. The only Whe 
wa. 7 difference is the metal cover which issome= jong lay dus 

=. ~ .. What of an oil-saving proposition. you makingimpey? G 
<= _ This gives you all the advan- — Faising hassggbeen tt 
~~ tagesthatonlyOld Trusty 1g" 00) a aoecs 
a nea ave, — in year, Let myou. W 

ition has 

—.. 







7 






: 
| On the metal covered Old 
/ Work Savers Trasty, make easier 
hatches, but not{bigger aches, because no 
feature could improve Old Trusty’s present 
record for higher average hatches, even in 
ae coldest winter weather. Note the big oil 
== drawer? It slides away in under the case. 
Sw Holds five or six quarts. A big work saver. 
Instantly removed, but does not require 
a to be filled. Also note the 
handy thermometer holder on the 
door. Instantly in view. No 
fumbling over the 












M. M. Johnson 


yat Inventor of Old Trusty 




























$3 The esti- 
mated profits 
. M 


made by Mrs. F. M. 
Anderson of Melvina, Wis., 
with Old Trusty. 








uick sh 


GET 
poultry 
Hand w 


i hs 
i > — 
~ Sty _* “= 
“Ss $ : ~— 
$149.26 Fe Foren months) by " to 
<< 


Mrs. F. A. Hefner of Chickasha, Okla. $ 


' 
$2900 00 bowse was built out of poultry SS 
. prof { F 


* 





ite by Mrs. Rose E. Kneuss of , - 
Altoona, Pa. And this with a $10.00 Old Trusty. Ss) : 
$390 was made by Mrs. Maud Rice of Oklahoma City 


with a borrowed Old Trusty after giving her partner 
one-third of all the chickens raised. 
















Make $200 to $500 This Year 








With 120 eggs in this $9.60 Old Trusty you can baa "rae 

start in the poultry business and in seven months have a good 9 

gized flock of layers. Selling a flock of only 50 laying pullets 

in the fall should bring $50 at a dollar apiece, or if kept for Twenty-one ; 
layers should bring twice the amount in Income, This means men have been ‘ 


us over 15 years 
some ever since 


200% to 400% profit Do you know of any easier way to 
Send for our catalog. 








































make money? bee “% 

> © . . Soe’ * years 
NOW is the best time to start hatches, if you want Brags 42 ore ie aay 25 
the biggest profits. You can make Old Trusty hatches at any ‘  . y h- years. han 5% 
time, but Old Trusty’s long suit is making big hatches even Ji eb ’ with less t I 
when the weather man does his worst. And early hatches — , . i As — : e 
mean early fries and broilers and fall and winter laying hens- The la . in th ld buildi man hasbecomee* 

rgest force in e wor ng : 
for our catalog and let us help you get started. OUR FORCE, 151 lncubaters iB i exclusively Here’s one reason 





euch a big value at 
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ut ag, ts eee ee 
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safon of 1917 


softer. We have been 
of its readers are our 
have always given the 
better—couldn’t make 
od for anything like our 
ar. It gives you Old 
tially constructed ma- 
) a word it’s Old Trusty 
8. Thousands of these 
TS. 


abou 
usar 
that 
> m 

em 

f the 
10F § 
tself 
lt in 
ng 


of th 
shick 
very 
D 


pnsational offer. This 
on atop price market. 
ch to count. Senda 
hickens you raise 


en 


any 


Freight paid by us to 
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Ever 
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Shipped Ready For 


. ’ k 
Business It’s not knocked 


down. This is not 
a new or untried machine, but 
our famous 1908 mode] with new- 
est improvements. Thousands 
of these machines are in use after 
of service. ‘“Havebeen using Old Trusty 
for 10 years and it still does finework.” 
Writes Mrs. C. E. ROBERTS, of 
Brings this 120 Paola, Kansas. Write for 
@ size Old Trusty Catalog. 


railroad station 


east of the Rockies—a 
trifle more to 


int. 


farther west. (Write for 
express prepaid price.) 


cubaty 


older, 2 1917 feature. It is really a better built machine and 
rice than we were able to offer in 1908. Only $9.60, FRE 


lent 


'Y RAILROAD STATION EAST OF THE ROCKIES—A TRIFLE MORE 


THER WEST. Shipments by ex 

pert traffic man onthejob who will 
talog und get complete description of the two machines. Or if in a hurry, 
ast of the Rockies) and we will shi 
uick shipment and guarantee safe delivery. Write today and 


GET OUR BOOK ON POULTRY RAISING 


ress, if ne 


Write for express prepaid 
see that your shipment isrouted the best way. 


sen 


your machine at once, freight prepaid. 


poultry troubles? You will find the &nswer for them in this book. Do your 

Hand winter? Do you get early hatches? Do your chicks grow well? Are 
? Get our book giving the Johnson answer to these questions. Poultry 

been the order of the day in our family. We write and print our own cata- 


experience and are always glad to send a copy free. Write for it and get full 
money-saving offer ov Old a Make more money on poul this 
you. Write today. Yours truly, H. H. Johnson, “the Incubator Man”. 


JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Nebraska 


2 from factory at 
Shipment Clay Center, Neb., or 
warehouses at St. Joseph, Mo., or Seattle, 
Wash. We always guarantee delivery 
Write for express pr price 


Send to 
The M. M. Johnson Co., 
Clay Center, Nebraska. 


a If only our book is wanted, put.an X in this square and sign 
name and address, Auswer thd following questions if you 


How many chickens do you keep? 
Do your hens lay in fall and winter? 
Have you used an incubator and have you been successful? 
Do you live in town or on the farm? 
Have you had any poultry troubles? 
Write a letter if not room enough here.) 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKET 


Successful cattle feeders have changed 
their system of feeding to correspond 
with the higher prices of feeding ma- 
terials. An evolution has been noticeable 
in weights of hogs coming to market. 
The average has fallen off sharply dur-ng 
the past few years and the same is now the 
ease with the cattle finishers, who are 
sending their stock to market in a lighter 
class, One rarely sees a drove of old- 
fashioned, long-fed steers that not many 
years ago were plentiful on the markets. 

That was during the days of low priced 
‘eed and relatively cheap land. With such 
sharp advances in corn values, as recently 
have been the case, carrying other feeding 
material along with it, the value of the 
land has correspondingly been placed at a 
higher rate. To get around this, it is the 
feeder’s idea to feed a larger number of 
cattle by keeping each drove on the place 
only a short time. In this manner he 
produces about the game amount of beef 
as in the past but ddes not put the fat on 
the animals as thick as he did years 

By handling the short fed stuff % 7 
figures he is playing safe. He does not put 
a lot of corn in the animals and keep them 
around the place for about a year and then 
have the market go against him when he is 
ready to shiv. Now we have plenty of 
yearling stee sel short-fed arrivals. One 
might say that the bulk of the steers now 
going to market, while fat are not strictly 
prime, because they lack the hard finish 
that can only be produced by extensive 
feeding of corn. 

Years ago, load after load of steers went 
to market that were fairly teeming with 
fat. It was during a time when owners 
did not have to get a four figure price to 
realize on the venture. It was bel re the 
time that corn advanced to a point near 
the dollar mark and it could be fed without 
much care. Now with the uncertain con- 
ditions of markets and ever increasing 
costs for materials there is no wonder 
that stock is going to market at a lighter 
weight. It looks Tike good business prin- 
ciples applied to the art of making beef 
on the farm. 

Grains Cost More 

At present it is safe to say that it costs 
as much to produce a 1,300 pound steer 
as it did a 1,500 pounder only a few years 
ago. A great many of the cattle nowadays 
are fed only sixty to ninety days and then 
rushed back to market. A smaller profit 
is taken on the deal and then more steers 
put in the feedlot and carried for another 
short period. Feeders are getting to be 
more on the speculative order than in- 
vestors like they used to be. Years ago, 
cattle were figured as the best means of 
marketing the corn crop. Feeders now 
tell us that corn sold by the bushel yields 
a larger income than when fed to stock. 
When one looks at the prices quoted, he 
has no right to doubt such a theory. Beef 
today is produced at a high figure and 
must sell at a relatively high level to let 
the feeder enjoy a profit. That is why the 
lighter grade cattle have taken the place 
of the old- fashioned big weights. 

Strictly long feeding periods are still the 
practice of some feeders. They delight 
in having a heavy-weight load of cattle at 
marketing time. They pride themselves 
on being able to put the fat on the animals 
and little regard the profit. Such ventures 
may pay out when a F ancy price is received 
but many owners figure it is too long a 
chance to be taken. Buyers have shown 
that young steers, when fat, are just as 
good if not better commercial commodities 
than the heavier sorts. The cuts are | 
smaller, enabling a freer clearance of the | 
product. Tt ie true that the rine long-fed | 
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Million 
Sold 








under hard use and all 
weather conditions 


Watch Accuracy oY 


The mechanism in Ingersoll watches is Yio 
simple and strong. That’s why they stand 
hard knocks better than expensive, delicate 
watches, and why they are ideal watches 
for farmers and other outdoor men. 


The name “Ingersoll” is known every- 
where to mean good, low-priced watches. Say 
“Ingersoll” when you buy; look for the 
name on the dial, for not every watch at 
an Ingersoll price is an Ingersoll. 

There are Ingersolls for’all—men, wo- 
men, boys and girls. If the dealer hasn’ta 
complete stock, write to any of the Inger- 
soll offices. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . 
315 Fourth Avenue 37 8. Wabash Avenue 
SAN" FRANCISCO 


360 Fremont Street 





Plain Dial 








Triumph, $1.50 


A good-looking, de- 
pendable, watch. 
Other plain dial mod- 
els: Eclipse, $2.00; 
Junior, $2.50; Midget 
for women, $2.50, 


Reliance, $3 


Sy. Le an watch: 
k . 
ered with Radiolite,” gee -filled eaete Se 


“Radiolite,” $2 
Shows timein thedark. 
Hands and figures lay- 


containing genuine 
radium. Glow lasts at Watesbury,8& Water: 
least 8 years. bury “Radiolite,” $4 
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ET mesend you an engine 
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\ - Aa trary either kerosene or gasoline to earn its own 
N tis Tee. 46-78 1% H-P. $31.40 cost while you use it, and at a low factory price. 
N -P, : ‘ 
N - ‘ -P, 
N 5 He: Juss 5 HCP, 102-0 3 90 Days’ Trial—10 Year Guarantee 
N 7 #H-P, 161.50 7 He. Aa 4 
N $ ie lisse 16 HAP! 17950 You ou have 90 days in which to try my engine at ne at 
Larger stres at equally low Prices. your work. I have n selling engines longest 
SATO PORTABLES -to the user. Every engine is sent on trial. rer each must 
\) § HF: bs | ye m Be be + 4 frig tne good my liberal 10 year guarantee. 
ae Toh” Kerosene Oil, Distillate, Gasoline 
\ With my Kerosene engine, you get more power from 80 


r Kerosene than your neighbor can get out of his engine with 
20c gasoline—and OTTAWA Engines are — to start— 
easy to operate—no batteries—no c 


Cash or Easy Terms 
i f to 
ow own an OFTAWAthe prices are lower—-the quailty 
You Rout veaacopy of this book 


—the most up-to-date on 


bull —ar— \. ces are lower on better built 
DFREE Si - Reh mubtoepaescand rr }~ —_ 


lower prices when a ros eye ee up—up.A post card will bring 
GEO. E. LONG, Pres., Ottawa Manufacturing Co. 
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S18 King Street, - - Ottawa, Kansas 
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steers bring good prices on the market 


because there is always a certain number 

of this grade needed, but let a few too 

many go marketward and the prices soon 

drop. This proves disastrous to the owner 
after the long feeding period. 


Yearling steers have taken the place 
of the medium-weights and the latter 
have filled in the gap made by the scarcity “Mm a 








of heavy-weight offerings. Many of = 
steers coming to market are large enoug ¥ 
in frame to carry big weights but their | Every undrained farm in your ¢: ; 
thinness displays lack of feeding material. | county means possible profitfor  <2u.a 
Feeders have responded to the high prices | you. You can make $10 to $15 

and cut down the rations to the animals. | aday without more effort than ordi- 

Crop failures in their immediate vicinity nary farm work requii es. 


make it necessary to buy corn at a distant ttileditchesat 

point which runs the price to a still higher |B Y°° of 5 a7 . . tod, teehee nw Hiteral 

rate. To offset this, they are feeding sub- cost of 5c to 7c a nGNeing De 
wages for yourself. Your neighbor will pay 


stitutes, such as silage and hay, which are 
plentiful. The result is they ‘have a good | more than this, giving you a big profit. The 


sized steer with not much weight. ; “A PerfectTrench at One Cut” 
Such practice was necessary and is 

proving profitable to the owners of stock. | 

They _ watch the markets c¢ peg and | 

let go their stock when prices look high. | 3 * 

bee do not set o- mind on @ certain | Traction Ditcher 

weight to be attained by the cattle but | Works perfectly and economically in any soil, leaving the 

they are aS “ey say rey ad the most trench mew pa! the tile. The vo the te age Dorset: Boe dP 

money. They ship on the advances and | with smooth, true, vertical sidesand the finely pulverized excavated 

then put in more stock and try to hit the | dirt deposited to one side convenient for backfilling. Hundreds of 

high yy > They are practicing economy these machines are in actual operation today, all giving satisfaction. 

with the iritention of getting the most for You, too, can make big money easily with the Buckeye. 

’ ’ 


their ventures. By feeding for shorter 
Read What These Men Have Done in Their Own Countifes 


periods, they are able to handle a larger 
number of animals during a year. While 








the = rofit per head may be smaller, when Stestubuen Sewn. Riga, Mich. 
the ger quantity is taken into consider- Am enclosing photo of machinoet work ry: ecnding you 8 record my oder 
10 I > mselves digging 3-ft. deep at the rate of 16 rods made in ays ytotalex 
= “y "th os aL ile Pa _— - “| perhour. Weaverage about 100 rods a repairs and labor were $436 35 with « with 
ones 2S tas Cre paste: . ato day, 3-ft. deep, for which we receive 25c time figured nothing. dug 13.312 rode 
, per rod, at the expense of oben 00 per of Gres ond ~ work come 0 SS rte ~ | 
SSO TT day, or 5c. per rod, which would leave us so that left me formy wor an 
sone aS TRUSS FOR CA LE ; $20.00, which is pretty good interest on my machine was just as good when I got 
amount invested. through as when I got it. 
DAVIS & MACUMBER. OHN GOLL, Jr. 

















Write for Special FREE Book of Facts 


It tells all about the Buckeye Traction Ditcher and contains letters from men who have 
made money with this machine. Describe your soil conditions and size ditches you wish to 
; cut. We will gladly outline the machine and equipment best adapted and most profitable. 
Our Service Department will help you build up a steady paying, healthful contract tile 
6 ROOF Ss 4-5 drainage business. This advice and assistance free. Write us today. 








YA 
foot RAFTERS e¢CTRSS ff The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 252 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 
i es 


The sketch shows how to build an ot sl in 


nomical cattle shed, inexpensive in first 


cost and it is so designed as to stand for SOO » Nyy 

many years. It is for sheds 36 feet wide hie Vi Vy 2 

and narrower. Build them with open sides 4. . 
facing the south. 

















In the scissors truss like this there is no an Dy b, 
possible chance for roof sagging. The IIIS i 
roof rafters are spaced every two feet and if ith 25 
every other set of rafters are braced with ey B ee ee poate g % 
the truss as shown. The truss is built u when with the same effort you can earn 
from one by six inch boards and if we more, easier and quicker, by owning a farm in 
nailed together will carry all loads that will dairy Greece oF User | ae ay on Game 
come onto the roof.—W. E. F. This virgin tract was only opened to settlers three The climate ie just right for tne bind of enya ren 
-——--—--- years ago and we can name prices 80 low pig aa 2 ee aaah i pendant 
GALLOWAY CATTLE tion wil soon meg for owners, we give you supply I good water—an eee TaN ccction for dairying 
“Can you tell me something about the seoely xe established aS oes eens. and Churches are established and 
Galloway cattle? Are the cows good oun eieed tesceeaes Te in a great railroad eystem runs right through —— 
milkers or are they beef animals, or dual acre than six other prominent farm states. arene een 
purpose? How will they stand range con- Two Free Books Tell All—Send For Them 
ditions and are there many of them in this The books are “Farm et — Awe th rt ca 
country?”—R. F. 8., Mont. a ago. | These books also explain our 
The Galloways are not a dairy breed of peesietiad in: raid 
cattle and are raised almost exclusively for CODE: La Land Sales Manager EDW. HINES FARM LAND CO. 
heef. It is said of them, however, that a Bee Largest Owners of Wisconsin Lands Chicago, Ulinois 
hey are rather better milk producers | SPOS” eg RMN ceagaantN BRE 
ian some of the other strictly beef ireds  ——_—_—_———————a— : — > ; 
of cattle. For some reason they are not as ’ ° wniar : 
popular in Sie comeeey as the merits of GRADE e resi reshing Jt em 
the breed would justify. They are hardy S ! eoupate 506 asp Sense 
Fay ny mown vines, wheat, oats, 
ind should do w ell under range conditions. to State anc eevee Poly guar 0 ve rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
| or additional information concerning the bth phos lime stone, | | tion machine cing for ee 9 it. ©The machine 1 
breed, write to R. W. Brown, Carrolton rised mennes, gp wey [eg Ay? Aw 
Missouri, Secretary of the American ee Oe feos enmien ad mH, TK, x. Bookie’ 25 organ. 
Galloway Breeders’ Association wl aoe ng — KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO.. 
y ° EASTERN FARM on Paectas co Morristown, Tena. 
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TO GET THE MOST FOR CREAM 


Some Factors That Help Fix Prices 


By THEO. MACKLIN 


T is said that thruout many sections, | 
farmers who formerly milked cows to “ 
some extent, have been turning from | 

the production of cream to the care of | 
hogs and cattle. The reasons for so 
doing are that prices to the farmer being ye 
low for butterfat, there is more money e 
in some other line of business. The 
problem centers then around the low 
prices for butterfat which some farmers 
receive. To arrive at some explanation 
for this answer it is necessary to analyze 
the conditions that exist in the dairy 
industry. 

There are two general types of dairy 
regions. The first type prevails where 
the number of cows per square mile 
renders the local creamery a highly suc- 
cessful proposition, and the second type 
occupies those regions where cows are 
either sparsely scattered over the country 
or else the farmers carry on a limited 
cream business as a side line. Out of 
this latter condition are found the forces 
which build up large central creameries 
which draw their raw material from rela- 
tively long distances. 

If we examine the regions where local 
creameries prevail it is found that in- 
stead of being unprofitable, the dairy 
business is continually on the increase. 
In Wisconsin, for example, butter and 
cheese output for the past ten years, 
from 1900 to 1910, increased from 70 per- 
cent to 86 percent. The same tendency 

revailed in Minnesota and northeastern 

owa. It ws therefore clear that in these 
regions no important number of farmers are turning from 
aairying to corn, hogs and beef cattle. 

It remains for us to examine the regions where the local 
creamery does not operate. In what manner does the cream 
business here differ from the cream business in a successful 
local creamery section? 

Suppose we take a county in the north-central part of Kansas 
and trace the destination of the cream shipped out. The 
county has in the neighborhood of 15 to 18 cows per square 
mile. The butter made within the county, mostly on farms, 
reaches the fir--re of 519,000 pounds. Besides that amount 26 
cream stations ship out approximately 200,000 pounds of butter- 
fat. For this county of 720 square miles then there is available 
for butter making processes 700,000 pounds of butterfat, in 
round numbers. Could local creameries successfully manufac- 
ture and market this product? Let us see. In Iowa the aver- 
age cooperative sed creamery has patrons bringing them 
cream in daily, and every other day from a distance of five 
miles in every direction. It secures from the 100 square miles 
of territory 125,000 pounds of butterfat. It should be remem- 
bered also that the cows run from 25 to 50 per square mile. 
Less than 100,000 pounds of butterfat would not be sufficient 
to warrant success in the creamery. The number of cows 
which must give all their product for butter-making in order 
to reach 125,000 pounds would then amount to 600 or 700. 
Within the 100 square miles from which the creamery secures 
cream there are at least 2,500 cows, only 700 of which are 
contributary to the support of the creamery. What of the 
other 18,000 cows, or 18 per square mile? The fact is that 
they are necessary to supply the milk and farm butter used 
by the farmer’s families and the small country stores. 

Now let us return to the county in Kansas, keeping these 
figures in mind. We found that it had only 200,000 pounds 
of surplus butterfat available for creamery butter making pur- 
poses. That means that for every 
100 square miles only 20,000 pounds 
of butterfat could be secured for a 
creamery which is too smallan amount 
to enable a local creamery to oper- 
ate successfully. Consequently the 
cream which is to be made into 
butter by a creamery must be shipped 
to some factory which may be distant 
anywhere from 10 miles up to 400 
or more. It is evident then that the 
first interesting problem is the mat- 
ter of distance of shipment and cream 
rates. Before shipment can be made, 


destination must be de- 


° 











= ; termined and that raises the second topic 
which will help to solve the riddle of 
low prices. 

One of the greatest needs of a creamery 
is an abundance of raw material. When 
this is scarce, in order to secure a sufli- 
cient quantity, there arises a sharp com- 
petition among the existing number of 
creameries to secure as large a share as 
possible of the available supply. The 
crzam station represents the chief means 
of securing the cream and another more 
recent method is to advertise the direct 
shipper prices. 

ust what are the costs of these two 
me*hods of securing a share of the cream 
business? An ordinary station operator 
buys cream on the basis of a two cent 
commission, the creamery paying the 
rent of the station, the cost of the cans, 
the testing outfit and supplies for test- 
ing which include fuel for heating water. 
A few years ago operators were paying 
rices which were two or three cents 
iow the direct shipper prices 
but at the present time the diff- 
erence has increased so that station 
prices are quoted four or five cents below 
direct shipper prices. It is perfectly 
evident then that where the patron of 
a local factory, for instance in Wisconsin, 
pays an expense of only one cent per 
pound to get his butterfat to the cream- 
ery, the centralizer patron pays from 
three to four cents more. At the very 
outset then there are quite large ex- 
nses to be met by the centralizer 
patron in getting his product to the creamery under the station 
plan. In the matter of direct shipment the farmer too evidently 
jumps for the price that is the highest, forgetting that the rates 
vary according to distance and that a half cent will bemoreextra 
than taken up by the additional express rates which must be 
paid. To understand the problem more clearly let us return 
to the county in Kansas. In one particular town there were 
both cream station patrons and direct shippers. Some cream 
went 400 miles to one point, some 160 odd to another and some 
22 miles ta a third factory while some went 20 miles to a fourth. 

The cream station was shipping 160 miles at an express 
charge of 1 to 1% cents a pound fat, depending upon the test 
of the cream. At the same time it was more profitable for a 
direct shipper to send his cream 400 miles at a charge of from 
2 to 3 cents per pound fat. The other direct shippers sold to 
nearby creameries at a shipping cost of less than one cent a 
pound butterfat. Why did such a variation exist in the destina- 
tion of the cream? 

There are two classes of cream producers in the sections 
where centralizer creameries have been developed. One sort 
is the man who prétuces sufficient cream to enable him to be 
a direct shipper profitably. In other words he can ship a can 
full often psc for the product to arrive at the creamery 
door in salable condition. ‘The other class of cream producer 
does not have a large enough quantity to ship on his own ac- 
count and hence must either patronize a creamery, or make 
butter himself, or else cease to milk cows. Only the portion 
of the farmers consisting of the smailer cream producers are 
obliged to patronize the cream station in case they do not 
want to churn their cream. As conditions now are these 
farmers believe that competition in the cream station business 
is a guarantee of fair prices. There is, however, a question 
that must be raised. If there are about three cream stations 
in each town competing for cream, each with a man drawing a 
two cent commission and each having 
a testing outfit, may not this duplication 
of establishments cause increased ex- 

mses which serve aS an unnecessary 

urden upon the cream producer? Sup- 
pose we grant that there is such an over- 
investment in cream stations and that 
the result is a burdensome expense which 
virtually reduces the price of cream to 
the patron. At once it appears that to 
do away with all the cream stations in 
the town except one leaves a monopoly 
condition, and that to guarantee fair 
prices under a monopoly condition re- 
quires government (Continued on page 94 
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Brings You This Big 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


Crean 
Separator 


F on 30 Days’ Trial 


| At Our Risk. Then if pleased 
keep it and pay only a little ea month 
out of your extra cream profits = 
is paid for. In this way the sepa- 
rator itself will earn its own cost—and more 
pemane yOu pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 
If you do not need a large capacity machine you can 
obtain a smaller one on payments as low as 


Only $2 a Month 4 


No Interest To Pay—No Extras 


The prices we quote include everything. You have 

no extras to pay—no interest. You buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save nearly half. We give 30 days’ 
trial on your own farm. this time if you don’t 
find the ae oe SS lightest running, easiest 
cl , and separator on 

market (regardless —< R. Fy you = ie need to 

keep it. Just send it back at our expense and 

we will refund A. you paid, including all 

freight charges both ways. 


Used on More than 100,000 Farms 


Over 100,000 New Butterfly Cream Separators are now 
in use. No doubt some of them right in your own 
neighborhood. We have been advertising in 
this paper for years—the publishers know 
ane ew we Oe at ee ee ee 
these letters from just a few of 

satisfied owners: 





Seven Years Old—Runs Like New 

“The Butterfly Separator we purchased 
of you about 7 years ago is still do 
“1 fine work. I recently took it « 
leaned the gears with coal 





"tert Aux Pius, Mich. 


Lighter Running and Easier to Clean 


e don’t see how we gotalong 
te pe wedid, it rane ‘hter, pa 
clean than 
machines ip 
Astiand, ti paleo coat 
SAFILL OUT THE GOUPOR FtDit 
a Why not getone of these big labor-saving, 
& rents y-making machines while you have 
soe the 0} opportunity todoso on this liberal 
plan? Let us send you our 
big new illustrated Catalog Folder showing 
the machines we make and quoting lowest factory prices and 
easy payment terms. We will also mail you a why: 


from owners how the New Butterfly is os -, 
make as high as $100 a year extra profit from cows, 
Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today. cn 


ALBAUGN-DOVER, COMPANY, °2utsz51LE* 44% ey 


Also Manufacturers of A 


Twelve-Year Old Giri Runs It 
a = not do wehowt 
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Get This Big FREE 
Land Clearing 
Book-NO'W 










—— 
een advertising 
my land clearing system 
for l5 years. Starting with 
a tiny little shop, Miles 
Bateman and I—two work- 
men—have built up the 
reatest business of its kind 
in the world. There are more 
Hercules Machines inthe 
field now making 
money for their B. A. R 
owners than all other kinds put together 


Why? Write and See 


Right now we have a special new propo- 
sition to make on a wonderful new ma- 
chine. It will make money for you. Write 
and see what it is. 

We will stake our 25 yearrecord onitsbeing 
the best land clearing offer ever made. 


HERCULES 


Triple-Power Portable 


Stump Puller 


Unlimited Guarantee 
Biggest stump pulled in 3 to 5 minutes 
at a cost of 3c to 5c each. Land cleared 
faster and cheaper than any other 
method. Clears an acre of land a day. 

M akes your stump land money land. 0 
days’ free trial. 

5 ial Proposition Now 
Get it. Low price to first buyers of our 
wonderful new machine backed by our 
Uniimited Guarantee. Get our new book 
and special low price offer now. Don't put 

it off. Drop a postcard today. 


Hercules Mfg. Co,220-25th St. Centervi.'e,:a 
Hercules Hand Power—Palls 
120,000 Ibe. Ask about it. 




























You'll find the greatest pleasure 
making money with a good dog. 
Requires no time or worry— 
you'll have the best and truest 
friend and companion—valu- 
able to you in many ways 
no expense—yet the right 
of a good one willactually make 
j money for you—if you know 
how to go about it. I've done it. 
ae §6Let me tell YOU how FREE. 








J. suesase ytle, Lytle Drive, R. F. D. 16, Dayton, Ohio 
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102 Acre Stock 

FO! R Si Farm. Fine 
land. Running 

water through dwelling, barn and pasture Good building 
and fence. \ mile of hard surface road from Jacksonvilie 
» Tampa, \ mile from good town, school and church, 
healthy. wo mosguttoes. &.B. CONWAY, Owner,Bestwick. Fle 
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PASTEURIZED MILK SAFEST | 

An interesting experiment has just been | 
concluded in California which appears to 
demonstrate that milk properly pasteur- | 
ized is safe milk, even when from cows | 
| known to be tubercular. 

The question has long been disputed. 
Some contend that if the milk is heated 
sufficiently to destroy the tuberculosis 
germ, it injures the milk. Others argued 
|that bovine tuberculosis could not be 
transmitted to human beings. This latter | 
statement is vigorously denied by health 
officers. They claim that many children 
die from bowel diseases, tubercular bones 
and glands, etc., brought on by the use | 
of milk from tubercular cows. 

It remained for Dr. Jacob Traum and 
Dr. G. H. Hart to prove by a series of 
tests that bovine tuberculosis is dangerous 
| and that proper pasteurization kills the 
| germ and renders the milk safe. 
| They first located a herd of cows known | 
| to be tubercular. Samples of the milk 
were taken from a large 500-gallon vat 
before the milk was pasteurized. Samples 
of the same batch of milk were taken 
from a 500-gallon tank after the milk had 
| been pasteurized by holding it at a tem- 
perature of from 140 to 145 degrees for 
twenty-five minutes. The experiments 
were conducted over a period of six 
months. 

Durin: that time twenty-four samples 
of raw milk were taken and used to in-| 
oculate guinea pigs. In every instance | 
except one, this raw milk produced tuber- 
culosis in the guinea pigs with fatal re- 
sults. 

Twenty-three samples of the same milk 
after pasteurization were used to inoculate 
guinea pigs but in no case did this pasteur- 
ized milk produce tuberculosis or cause 
death from any other disease. 

It was demonstrated that clarifying the 
milk does not render it safe. Fourteen 
samples of the raw tubercular milk were 
used to inoculate guinea pigs and in all 
save three cases this clarified milk pro- | 
duced tuberculosis 
| In several instances, the raw tubercular’ 
milk caused the death of guinea pigs from 
other diseases before the Shekedie erms 
could fully develop. The pasteurized milk 
caused no trouble whatever. 

This experiment was made because on 

October Ist, 1916, a state milk law became 
effective in California which makes it neces- 
sary for dairymen to either have their 
| herds free from tuberculosis, or to pas- 
teurize the milk by holding it at a tem- 
perature of from 140 to 145 degrees F. 
for twenty-five minutes. The experi- 
menters emphasize the point that the 
| pasteurization must be properly done or | 
jit will not render the milk safe. 
; The writer of \this article believes that | 
the time will soon come when all milk 
}will be pasteurized. But pasteurization 
should not be the end. It should serve | 
only as a protection while we go on with 
the fight for clean dairies, healthy cows, 
and pure milk. He believes, furthermore, 
that the man who sells whisky to foolish 
| men is a spotless saint compared with the 
}man who sells dirty, diseased milk to 
innocent children who are so dependent | » 
upon milk for daily nourishment. Héaven 
hasten the day when the dairyman will 
realize the sacredness of his calling— 
L. L. De Bra. 























A dual purpose animal, when referring 
to cattle, means one which has been bred 
for both milk and beef production, as con- | 
trasted to one developed along one line | 
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Would You Give 
This Much to Pro- 
tect Your Stock 
from Tuberculosis? 


What farmer wouldn’t give 4 cents 
a day for one year to protect his stock from 
this dangerous disease for all time? This 
smal! sum for each animal in the barn 
quickly pays the cost of a 


KING 


SYSTEM of VENTILATION 


Vianned for the Building it Gves Into. 


No one can suggest better protection from 
tuberculosis than fresh air. -" It costs less 
money & install a King System than to try 
to get the same results in any other way. We 

¢an give you more for your money and in ad- 
dition guarantee the results. Write and 



















You cur install a 
King {3 stem in 


any barn, new 
or old. The King 













marketa, schools, 
land ard good neighbors. ¥ th 
Write for further st 
all about It-- 


F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l & tnd’l Agent 
207 Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Feriile Virginia Farms Farms 
ALONG CHESAPEA! E & OHIO RAILWAY 


at $15 an acre and u “assy terms and aelen pevete. 

Mild climate rich soll, abundant rainfall, plent 

cheap labor. Convenient to Kastern markets, also to 
ood schools and churches. Write for free illustrated 
ooklet of farm homes just far enough oo a. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Indus. Agt., C. & 

Room 539 ae - Kicheseoa 


ONTANA. The Judith — 


offers exceptional 
opportunities to the farmer, stockman 
and investor. Sure crops by inary farm- 
ing methods. Harvest every year- not once in awhile. No 
irrigation, splendid climate,excellent water good mar- 
kets. You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct 
| from owners. Prices lowest. Terms easiest. Free information and 
prices op request. Cook-Reynolds Co fox A1405, Lewistown, Mont 


TIMOTHY $228 


Iowa Grown —— free from noxious 

ceeds. gy ote Satisfactory or —— refunded. 
Write tod . 10-page, catalog and Free Sas ples Low 
wey on Clover an: eek aon ent an before advance. 
CLARINDA, IOWA 


the most beautiful 
spot in allFlorida, 
offers carei ully restricted! ake frontage residences, citrus 
ay golf links, bathing, fishing and hunting. Two 
k line railroads. Dixie Highway and fine local roads. 

A bleh class, exclusive Florida home at moderate cost 
combined with exceptionally proftable investment. 
Box 1072 t= LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


| Seany VIRGINIA OSionisi' frouse. “000. arces 
qu 


endidly improved. Act ickly. Southern Land. 
HEATH, Box-'5365-L, RICHMOND, Va. 



























ALA BERRY SEED 


SILVER LAKE ESTATE 








Write eno. &. 
































HOUSING THE DAIRY HERD 
It isn’t necessary to provide warm 
stables for dairy cows; in fact that isn’t 
desirable. It is necessary, however, to 
provide good shelter for them during the 
winter season. ‘They must be kept dry 
and out of drafts. See to it that your 
stable is tight, but do not forget that good 
ventilation is as essential as the absence 
of drafts. The stable should be ventilated 
in such a manner as not to create a draft 
on asingle animal. The system of ventila- 
tion designed by the late Professor King 
is A ay a system as has ever been in- 
vente 

A good dairy cow nec essarily must be a 
heavy eater and to convert that feed into 
energy and milk she must have plenty of 
air, besides the requirements today are 
for milk of high grade and great purity and 
such miik cannot be produced in a place 
filled with vitiated, stale air. An abun- 
dance of light is also needed. Sunlight is 





the greatest natural disinfectant we have 
and it also has a powerful invigorating | 
influence on the cow, thus helping to main-/ 
tain her health. 

Do not turn your milk cows out in the| 
stalkfield, rainy or stormy days; it doesn’t 
pay. You cannot afford to let your cows 
suffer from the cold either night or day. 
Provide a sheltered barnyard for exercise 
in the daytime and let other stock, such | 
as young cattle, dry cows, and horses clean | 
up ‘the stalkfields; the producing d iiry Cow 
is too highly org: he eal a machine for such 
rough work. Pay special attention to the 
matter of shelter in later fall and early 
winter for that is the time most cows suffer 
from the cold. When real cold winter 
weuther sets in, most farmers see to it that 
their cows are kept reasonably comfort- 
able, but many neglect it at this time of 
year. 

A beef cow covered with a thick layer 
of flesh does not mind the cold very much, 
while a steer on full feed actually enjoys 
it if he is kept out of the wind, but a dairy 
cow is quite a different animal. She is thin 
skinned in the first place, and if she is a 
good producer her ribs are not covered 
with dle sh; that is precisely why she needs | 
better protection against the cold. Any 
farmer who has ever milked a cow knows 
very well how a bad day out in the stalk 
field reduces the flow of milk. On such 
days the cow uses the food that she would 
otherwise have converted into milk for 

maintaining her body temperature, and 
feed in these days of high prices makes 
mighty expensive fuel; good shelter is 
much cheaper.—J. B. R. 


ALDERNEY CATTLE 

Will you give me the history of the breed 
of cattle called Alderney? Where can 
these animals be procured or complete 
information concerning them, be had?””— 
J. R., Ohio. 

There is no longer a distinct breed of | 
cattle known as Alderneys. ‘The term 
Alderney was formerly applied to what 
is now known as the Jersey breed, altho 
the Guernseys were probably also mis- 
called by the same term. 
the Channel Islands which were shipped 
into England were carried on vessels clear- 
ing from the port of Alderney and for this 
reason the Island cattle were called Alder- 
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times do. 
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Are Your Cows 
a BURDEN ? 


Many cows ate a constant drag on their owners when they could just as well 
be good producers—if properly handled. 

Don’t forget that your cows can get physically “‘off color” just as you some 
Watch the milk yield; if it is going down without apparent reason, 
es ig wrong with the cow. 
worse; e needs a medicine that will clear up and strength rgans 
production. 4 are S 

Kow- Kure is uae thousands of new friends among the best dairymen 
pplies this great need. 





every year, b 
simple—not a food, 





x has great curative and toric powers that immediat 
upon the digestive and genital organs and enable the cow to thrive on her 
natural food. Kow-Kure has back of it twenty years of success in making back- 
ward cows profitable ard in the prevent! on ard cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Milk Fever, S 
= ills. cer Row. 
ou can non ow-Kure from the best feed dealers an I 

pee and 61.40 patna ts and druggists. Sold in 






Overfeeding is likely to make the condition 





ure and 
ately act 


It is a cow medicine, 


Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunchea and other 






TION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


FREE BOOK 
“The Home Cow Doctor” 


This useful book that should be 
in every farmer’s is may be worth 


ond the cndzeds of Gollare ta 
































































Note the Knee-low 
supply tank—easiest 
to fill 
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SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


AM CYS OIN-V Une) 4 


The only separator that varies the milk feed in 
DIRECT PROPORTION TO THE SEPARA- 
TING FORCE, thus getting 15% more cream under 
average conditions and often doubling dairy profits. 
The only separator that skims clean at widely- 
varying speeds 
The only separator that delivers cream of unchang- 
ing thickness—all speeds 
The only separator that skims faster when you 
turn quicker 
The only separator with [just ONE piece in the 
bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
The only separator with knee-low supply tank 
and a once-a-month oiling system. 
Write for catalog to Dept. 8 
Also 
Miters'ana The Sharples Separator Company, West Chester, Pa. 
| ay Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Toronto 
BEES SEBP RR ESSERE Ee 








neys by the people who received them. 
Since most of these animals came from 
the Island of Jersey, the name gradually | 
became attached to the Jersey breec 
R. M. Gow, Secretary of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, New York City, will 
be glad to furnish information pertaining 
to Jamey, formerly miscalled Alderney 












FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tires. 
running gear. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
kinds. 


Wagon paris of all Write 












Cc oatile. 
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| Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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THE SELF-SUPPORTING DAIRY 


Some Practical Points That Lead to Efficiency 


By L. J. MEREDITH 


T present prices of grain feeds and 
dairy cows, a question worthy the 
most careful consideration of every 

dairy farmer is whether the business 
cannot with profit be made more self- 
supporting. idea that it is cheaper 
to buy grain feeds and cows than to 
raise them has worked to the benefit of 
middlemen rather than dairy farmers. 
Dairy farmers who depend upon pur- 
chased cows, and raise no grain 

find but little profit in the business. The 
farmer, who instead of buying, raises 
a poe deal of his own grain and most 
of his young stock, may not handle quite 
as much money and labor, but will daw 
better returns at the end of the year. 
The net returns during a series of years 
will also be more likely to be in his 
favor. 

How will it pay the dairy farmer to 
devote more time, land and money to 
the production of better feed crops? The 
dairy business is already feeling the 
effects of high-priced grain and by-prod- 
uct feeds on the yearly profits of the 
cows. It is the writer's judgment that 
a greater production of grain feeds and 
a wider growth of forage and grass crops 
will do much toward decreasing the high 
cost of feeding, and at the same time 
make possible a system of dairy farmi 
that practically eliminates the risk an 
dependence upon pure grain and 
by-product feedstuffs. 

In the light of present day knowledge 
about the selection and cultivation of 
farm crops there should be but little 
sympathy for the man who claims that 
he cannot raise suitable feed crops as 
cheaply as he can buy them. It is quite 
true that the average yields of various 
grains and forage crops are low, but 
these low averages simply prove that 
the majority of dairy farmers are not 
collecting from the soil what is their just due, provided they 
have sown and cultivated wisely. By wisely I mean the ap- 
plication of modern methods that have enabled thousands of 
men to double their crop yields with practically no extra charges 
over the usual cost of production. 

The dairy farmer is in too many instances a fifty-fifty man. 
He sells corn, wheat and oats for fifty cents and buys them 
back in the form of mixed feeds for one dollar. He pays the 
freight from the farm to the mill and again from the mill to the 
farm; he pays the big army of workmen employed in the mills; 
he pays for the fine milling equipment, automobiles and other 
odds and ends usually associated with vast industries of this 
nature. The truth is so plain that there should be no need 
to urge the dairy farmer to produce as much suitable feed as 
— and then to make it into efficient rations right on the 
arm. 

Getting Away from Market Prices 

The man who grows his own feedstuffs is getting at the 
absolute net cost of production. Market prices cut no 
whatever in his supply. What the supply shall cost is almost 
entirely in his hands; it is determined by his understanding of 
methods and his ability as a farmer. Quality is also within his 
control. “Plainly, then, modern dairy efficiency does not lie 
entirely in the way of better cows. It must be brought 
about thru an increase in the production of suitable feed crops. 
In its fullness of meaning the acre and not the cow is the unit 
of production on the dairy farm. To neglect his land and de- 
pend upon purchased feeds is for the farmer to voluntarily 
make himself a hopeless victim of grain speculators and feed 
dealers. 

The growing of suitable grain and forage crops reduces the 


cost of feeding the cows and carries with it the idea of intense 
farming, which means better crop rotations, better cultivation, 
the constant occupation of the soil, an even distribution of labor 


and a gain in fertility thru a return of manure and a natural 
increase of soil residues. 

Some feeds must be bought, but the only feeds the average 
dairy farmer has any logical excuse for buying are standard by- 
product feeds that carry an excess of protein needed to balance 
up the supply grown on the farms. Many of the feeds of com- 
merce are well proportioned and produce good results, but 





their cost makes such inroads upon 
profits that they are almost in a 
rohibitory class for the dairy farmer. 
he logical solution, therefore, is the 
making up of rations that contain the 
largest possible proportion of home- 
grown feeds. 

The purchase of cows to keep up 
the depreciation in the herd prohibits 
improvement thru the purchase of 
improved blood. Not only is the price 
of cows increasing, but good cows 
cannot be found at prices that will 
admit a profit. The continual dis- 
carding of the offspring of the best 
cows for veal, together with the down- 
ward drag of the inferior producers 
kept for breeding purposes, must have 
a bad influence upon the quality and 
production records of dairy cattle as 
a whole. Even the regions that pro- 
duce dairy cows for market must 
either send their inferior ones to 
market, or else by sending their best 
animals sacrifice the possibility of a 
gradual improvement in the succeeding 
generations. 

The risk of introducing disease into 
the herd is a problem that is attract- 
ing considerable attention among prud- 
ent dairy farmers at the present time. 
Tuberculosis and contagious abortion 
are, perhaps, the troubles most likely 
to ogeur in a herd that is kept up by 
the constant purchasing of new ani- 
mals. Each of these diseases are 
causing heavy losses, and undoubtedly 
will continue to do so until every 
one cooperates to stamp them out. 
The policy of keeping animals affected 
with tuberculosis and soying noth- 
meses it is both foolish and short- 
sig 





ted. A herd with a clean bill of 
health will return better profits in 
the long run than a diseased one, 
and the sooner the dairy farmers decide to keep only healthy 
cows, and adopt a policy of dairy cooperation in the effort 
to clean up the disease, the better it will be for the industry 
as a whole. To further complicate the situation many un- 
scrupulous breeders and dealers have learned how to pre- 
vent the usual reaction of tuberculin, thus again p 
the dairy farmer who buys his cows at a disadvantage. To 
the man who breeds and raises his own stock, however, the 
test is just as valuable as ever, because he has them under 
his control. : : 

The first step toward building up a herd of high producing 
cows is the practice of keeping milk records. This means con- 
siderable detail work, but the returns from such work are so 
satisfactory that the writer has yet to hear of a successful = 
farmer who has given up the work after beginning it wi 
~~ conveniences and utensils. The influence upon the 
milkers and feeders are worth the cost. These milk records 
are extremely reliable barometers of the cow’s supply of nourish- 
ment. Its indications enable the herdsman to detect a lessened 
flow of milk as soon as it occurs, and search out the cause. 
The data thus obtained of the milk actually — by the 
cows will contain some surprises but are the best criterion in 
judging of their value. To make the record complete, and 
especially if cream or milk with a high percent of fat is desired, 
samples of the milk of each cow must be tested. The scales 
and Babcock test are the factors that furnish the best evidence 
in judging dairy cattle. Function, not form, is the chief con- 
sideration in building up a profitable dairy herd. What can 
the animal do? is much more important to the practical dairy- 
man than whether the color markings, tilt of horns or length 
of tail come up to some fixed standard. Such requirements are 
often desirable in the purebred herd, but practical farmers 
are more interested in milk records. 

After selecting the best cows in the herd they should be 
mated with a purebred sire from a line of heavy-milk 
ancestry. Such e. sire will produce uniformity in the herd an 
raise the average milk or butterfat production to a higher 
level. Few dairy farmers can go out and buy all purebred 
females, at least in starting a herd, but none can afford to be 
without the services of a purebred sire, whose near ancestors 
have creditable records. Such a course [Continued on page 92 
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to save hard work but to get more work done in less time and in a 
better way. They have broadened his horizon—opened new fields 
before him—increased his farm production, and likewise his income. 
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have proved their worth. They have enabled the farmer not only spring renner curr bar wench to [a 


machinery, look for it under the J ~ 
E-B trademark. This trademark is 
placed on every article in our line. 

It is your guarantee of quality. 


P Fi omega Re YBa isco 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
Good Farm Machinery Established 1852 
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much «urk ae any forge costing twice as much 
and to be as cop resented or money refunded. 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 


UVatil March 41, 1917, our special Forge and Tool 

offers will b* of great interest to anyone needing 
a forge. Sagestoe eods at low prices. Prompt 
shipments, This offer may not appear again 
Write today, Send stamp for Catalog No. 33 

aad testimonials. 

C.A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Mich. 

















LIGH DRAF | | Fall and spring freshening each have | 
| their advantages, but the balance seems | 
receive the care during their baby months 
| 
Three-Quarters of a Century of ‘Knowing | time is at a premium; the flies are ~~ 
weather favors stomach troubles and | 
great strength and case of operation. It was upon For young eahuen hay zal 
built their factory. It is upon the same foundation | ig no advantage from that point. By 
years of practical experience gained through con- | the previous fall, would be large enough 
For an even three-quarters of a century we have _ - 
The same conditions which favor the | 
the whole world. “It's the way we build them.” 
flesh and soft spring grass, hot weather 
heavy milk flow she rapidly drops off 
Cultivators are made in all types and sizes, 
the cold months when milk is high, and 
We also make the most complete line of Trac- | when she begins to slacken up, giving a 
The P*&O Little Genius longer. In most cases the fall freshening 
was the most popular plow shown at all points on | sells at a higher price and the profits are 
While P & O Implements are sold only through | to prepare for next year’s calf crop. Breed 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us, healthy youngsters, a full milk pail, and 
Reneee City Deine Minsespolis | THE SELF-SUPPORTING DAIRY 
This Steel Forge. able in the long run than purchasing cows 
Make black- [| butcher. 
doing repair - 
dairy farmers has been obliterated by the 
used by Farm- 
ign Countries. || in the work of improvement. While a 
eter, Hearth 
cattle the class of cows for sale in some 
and inconsistant. The use of grade sires 
many cases. Farmers have often begun 
improvement has been lost. 
ment, and the farming operations neg- 
age sufficient to insure his supply of food 
first step toward efficiency on the dairy 
Catalog free. Ms 
| furnishes large crops of feed for the cows 


PLOWS ito be greater in favor of the former. | 
which can be given those born later in the 
How’’ Hammered Into Every | their worry keeps the youngsters stunt 
The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. bas | scours, the milk is in worse condition for | 
such a basis that the founders of this business made | more prolific. 
that the business has been carried on to this day 
stantly striving to provide for the exacting require- to make good use of the green feed and 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
fall calf also hold for the mother. After | 
PX&OQ ‘and flies are not favorable for rapid re- 
and will probably be dry all winter. The 
to meet the conditions in ali sections, and 
the fresh grass in spring comes on just 
tion Engine Plows produced, and we have a special renewed flush to the milk flow and ex- | 
. cow produces 10 to 15 percent more milk 
Engine Gang Plow E F 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. much greater. 
established implement dealers, we welcome corree | the cows in February, March and April 
Parlin & Orendorfft Company you wil have time to care for their wants | 
Omaha Portland (Ore.) St. Louis | : 
Continued from page 90 
Will Save te Oost in 80 Fi ond keeping them only one or two milk- | 
smith bills Much of the benefit which might have 
work at home. 
crossing of the breeds. In very many 
ers in every 
Blower is Ii} few farmers have succeeded in developing 
Hy po inches) 
of the leading dairy localities prove the 
has been far too general. But this does 
with one breed, then changed to another, 
1 am not saying that the farm should 
lected. I do say, however, that the 
for his cows in complete independence of 
40styles and sizes B | farm. Large crops and good cows mean 
land good cows to convert the feed into 
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| FALL FRESHENING | 
| Calves produced in spring cannot possibly | 
Built for the Field Test. ; 
season. The crops are on and the farmer’s 
One of Them. and reduced in flesh. More than this, hot 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, | feeding, and disease germs of all kinds are 
’ < . | 
their implements, established their reputation, and | just as good as grass for roughage, so there 
y, - : 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; 75 ithe = these same youngsters, if dropped 
th 
of th ti f American fa 5 
wer rm hme a ir ne better able to stand the hot weather. 
and oldest permanently established plow factory in 
calving she is generally much reduced in | 
leovery. After the first few months of 
Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
fall freshening cow has a good flow during 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 
talog devoted to these famous plows. - . - 
= 2 tending the lactation period several weeks 
than tle one starting in the spring. Milk 
We will send P & O Catalogs to any address, Late winter and early spring is the time 
pondence frow farmers in al! sections. ~ ‘ > 
and next winter they will bring you apne 
Canton, Illinois and comfort.—C. G. 
Bioux Falle Spokane Denver Oklahoma City 
|of action will prove safer and more profit- 
Bays on Your Farm ing periods and selling them to the 
smaller by f! accrued from the use of purebred sires by 
Our Forgesare 
instances there has been litile or no system 
State and fore- 
inches (diam- 1 | uniformly profitable herds ot grade dairy 
effort at improvement has been desultory 
not show the true cause of failure in 
and still to another, until every fabric of 
be converted into a breeding estalblish- 
| dairy farmer should plan to raise an acre- 
the market. Right here, as I see it, is the 
selog fron? PUP B | success. In its best estate the dairy farm 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. | dollars and soi! fertility. 
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Buggy in 
My Big New 


Free Book 


Let me tell you how! ship 

my famous Blue Grass 

Buggies forroad test at the 

lowest prices ever heard of in 

America. I ask no man to 
take chances. 


Send Your Name 
Write at once for big, beautiful, free catalog. 
Many colors. Hundreds of jobs. 
The finest book ever printed. 


formation you simply can't 

afford to be without. 

lalso issue a price-burstinz 
merchandise book. As 7 eed 

for them both. They are§ ' c. fi 
free. They will save and \i 
ie 


make you money. = 
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D. 7. BOHON, Pres. (Dosen) | 


« 
Harrodsburg, Ky [7\) 7 


BOHONS BUGGIES 


Send For |~ 
Your Copy fs, 


by a firm who have for rearly 50 
years studied every phase of cultivation 
_and who make the tool that’s the favor- 
ite of thousands of farmers--the original 
Cutaway (Cianx) Disk Harrow. This is 
a textbook — not a catalog — and it’s free. 
Send forit. Learn the reason for intensive 
tillage. Learn why the Disk Harrow is used 
and how it acts, It’s thetool of many uses 
on farm, orchard, garden and cut-overland. 
It makes perfect seed beds, saves time and 
1 and lasts a lifetime. 
With the book we send 
ournewcatalog. Write 
for both of these 
valuable books 
NOW. 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
Placed inside the Crib 
in the dry. Eeey run- 
ning, durable and 
strong. Elevates 
Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
e? Corn, 60 Bushels 
| in three minutes. 
= Made from heavy 
buckets and cobain. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 260 MORTON, ILL. 
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Be te this Good L£ngine 


isa time to test. your cows. A man to 

do the testing can be obtained from your f iA 
state agricultural college for from $2 to END for my new 
$2.50 per day and expenses. He will have Qn > money-saving offer, i 
his own tester and :ll other necessary m before youarrange to try 4 
equipment. A few dollars spent in this ‘wy any engine, for any price, 






















































way may rid your herd of a few unprofit- mpare my engine 
able boarders and in the long run prove a Rey, | with any other, con- 
mighty fat investment. S A & -/ sider my low prices 

—e, ° > —(easy terms, if 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS you wish), and you 
-_ Seaton’ from page 34 will see your advantage in hav- Y= 

reason is that with more cylinders you ing one of my — 
the engine, for in heavy pulling you are 
likely to sometime strain your engine with 
a single cylinder. 

“Weather conditions, farm labor, and 
that the tractor is a coming necessity. I Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas 
“vy, ee cee pcos Prema a labor Sizes, 2, 8, 5, 7 9, 12 and 16 H-¥ 
and the price of good Iarm horses alter the factory at surprisingly low prices, which average under $16.50 - 
war in Europe is over will be so high that All sizes are of the up to-da B long stroke, valve-in-head, oa AA, - ~ 
his work to do alone. It is then that studied A bewest 
——— Ned —~ caves with the my engine book ead my offer. 

armer close bebind, providing he can get 
Some cone ballad, ovens be on ae Guaranteed 5 Years 
take the place of hired help and horses.” made my first engine with 

On an Indiana farm of 260 acres, Mr. 
er gee uss an ae naan wer = i F, { take 
chine and raises one hun acres © Send me 
corn, sixty acres of wheat, and thirty| § rom ac Ory Write for ‘My Free Beek fil cadres 
and 


get more power and hence more life for B -, ——— 
the price of good farm horses are such DAUER 
the Ameri f ill ha vst of i i vt 
e American farmer w ve mdst o of engine, you can more intelligently select your engine after you have 
The Tractor on a “Hoosier”’ Farr ds, the I have since 
acres of oats. tains shows 
to User Fete= s how easy you can Own @ 


eee to the = s his outfit, Mr. C h engine, fora fe 
arsteller snys; “Before we got this yash or VER ENGINE CO. 
engine we had to haul our corn to town : A _F. B Foe GINE | City, Mo. 


to be ground, a distance of four miles 
round trip. This was just a small grist 
mill and we had to take our load in the 
morning and could not getit before evening 
and maybe not until the next morning. 
The grinding cost five cents a bushel and 
when we fed sheep we had to take the 
corn to town to be shelled and this cost 
us two cents a bushel. ‘I bese prices do 
not include the cost of the trips and we 
had to make a trip every two days no 
matter what kind of weather we were 
having. Since we have our tractor. we 
can grind and shell our corn and run an 
ensilage cutter to fill our two silos. 

“An ensilage cutter does not cost much 
but there are not very many around here 
and we could not always fill our silos at 
the proper time. With our outfit we can 
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mua The Only Standardized Tractor Design 














“We have been able to do away with Avery Tractors are the only make built in five sizes (a size for every 
about four extra horses that we just used size farm) all having exactly the same design, ‘There {s ammo wo Ag other 
to get the crops in in the ppring, and then emp ey where yoy than two sizes of the same de — 
consumed feed the rest of the year. _ Queene, ietien —— 

“This spring we bought a three bottom bolide another ane and then another and tea ee = 

low and I attached one section of a spike Sleenof sll enagth thesame design itis onaueae size F— 
tooth harrow poy we _ = = tionable proof of the success of tiiat — 
rowed the ground as I broke it. Our two Burners — 
hands cach worked three hovses to a plow Oppesed meter, sirens eS — 
and had to rest the teams often, as the alls ear tromamis¥on,no int gear —— 
ground plowed hard, while I took the a SaaT COUPES . — 
tractor and plowed right along, and believe 9050 tows Strest = 
I did as much work as three men and nine Peasta, liinais = 
horses. The tractor helps to get the crops , a 
in on time and saves lots of hard work on = 
the horses and men in the spring and is — 
very for plowing in the fall when it — 
is so hot and and you can plow the é = 
ground deeper you have been 


to doing. 

“Of course I do not believe the tractor 
will ever entirely take the place of horses 
on the farm, but it will do lots of hard 
work that the horse is not able to work at 
steady.” ped IS a 

In building a cow barn be sure to make 
ample provision for sunlightaud fresh air. 
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WATER FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
Too often the returns from our dai 


herd are cut short by a lack of sufficient 


é 








water. Cows require a large amount, 
much larger in fact than most people 
realize, and their yield is directly depend- 
ent, up to a certain limit, upon the amount 
received. Milk is 87 percent water, all of 
which comes directly from the drink of 
the cow. 

The amount required by different in- 
dividuals varies so much according to 
weight, temperature, kind of feed, etce., 
that no exact allowance can be stated, 
but if they are given free access to clear, 
fresh water, you need have no fear but 
they will take care of their own wants. 
In general dairy cows require 12.5 gallons, 
(about 100 pounds) per day. Heavy yield- 
ing cows require much more. Numerous 
instances are known where Holsteins, on 
dry feed and yielding about 100 pounds 
of milk per day, have used over 300 pounds 
of water in a 24 hour period. In one 
case a Jersey consumed for maintenance, 
14.7 pounds of water, but when giving 
27 pounds of milk, she used 77.3 pounds. 
This increase of 2! pounds of water per 
pound of milk is a fair average for cows 
of all breeds. 

Some dairymen find one watering per 
day sufficient, but most winners in the 
game are coming to believe that twice 
per day is none too often. Our cream 
checks may look good, but we can’t afford 
to lower them by insufficient water, which 
is the cheapest feed we have.—C. G. 


TO GET THE MOST FOR CREAM 
Continued from page 86 

contsol. Before drawing any conclusions 

we must consider more seriously the exact 

status of our present system. 

All creameries at present doing a station 
business or a direct shipping business, or 
both, must pay a uniform price for butter- 
fat thruout their system. In case they 
boost prices in one section to meet local 
competition the prices in other sections 
must be raised to the same level. This is 
avowedly to prevent unfair competition. 
The effect is to force all creameries to pay 
a uniform price for butterfat on the direct 
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represents little if any more real income 
to the farmer than he realizes from the 
sale of his product to the cream station. 
Besides if there has been any great ad- 
van for the creameries using one or 
the other system there is little evidence 
to show it. Many concerns do both a 
cream station and a direct shipper business 
and both seem to be essential to the se- 
curing of sufficient cream to maintain the 
given creamery. Our problem then does 
not involve a controversy as to the 
merits of direct shipping or cream station 
methods. 

To locate the reason for low prices then 
‘we must return to the nature of the 
| cream business where the milking of cows 
|is a side line and carefully examine two 
| questions—first, what conditions justify 
the present shipments of cream and 
second, how may farmers secure more for 
their butterfat at the cream stations? 

The first question is easily disposed of. 
The quality of the cream when received 
at the creamery door is a determining 
factor in the quality of butter to be made 
and thus in the value of such cream. 
Grant that the average shipment of cream 
costs 114 cents a pound butterfat. Then 
take this condition, that a creamery 
located within a distance that necessitates 
an express charge of 114 cents is located on 
a branch line and that the can of cream 
in changing cars must stand upon the 
station platform a half day. The loss in 
time causes a deterioration in the quality 
which brings a second grade price instead 
of a first grade. The result is a loss of 
say two cents. It is plain then that the 
shipper could have well paid more in ex- 
ey and still have cleared more from 

is cream by shipping on a direct route 
to the most distant creamery. Cream is 
a perishable commodity and time is often 
of great importance, more so than the 
transportation ch ’ 

A second example will explain in a 
measure the shipments of station cream. 
The price offered in a given town may be 
the same for all three stations. Our station 
may be able to ship its cream 400 miles or 
twenty times as far as another and stand 
the higher transportation charges because 
its factory is located in a region of butter 
shortage with attendant higher prices and 
either butter or cream must be shipped in 
to satisfy this demand. The cream 
market is therefore an elusive condition 
that calls for the business judgment of 
the farmer in case of direct shipments 
and of the creamery when it is being fed 








shipper basis and a second uniform price 
upon the station basis, which is naturally 
lower since the creamery pays the trans- 


by contributing stations. 
To answer the question of how the 
farmer may secure higher prices for his 





portation and can costs while the farmer 
is put to these and other expenses in the | 
direct shipping business. Relatively there | 
can be little difference between the costs 
of getting cream to the creamery on the 
direct shipper plan as compared with the 
station plan, except in the one item of 
duplication in the cream stations in one 
town. If one man handled all the cream, 
verchance a smaller commission, say one- | 
ualf to one cent, and less rent and less| 
other costs would be assiged to the! 
butterfat, and a larger price could be 
paid to the farmer. But fone are certain 


; 


overlooked additional costs to the farmer | | 


in the direct shipper business which neu- 
tralize the apparently higher price which 
he receives. 
As one farmer said, “The creamery 
pays me 29 cents a pound for butterfat.” 
“Who pays the express on this can of 


cream?” was asked of the farmer in re- | 


turn. 

“Why they take that out of the check.”’ 

This deduction 
leaves only 27 cents a pound and when the 
can losses and cream losses, besides the 
depreciation on cans, and the extra time 
spent in hunting up the express agent in 
order to locate the returned empties are 
all figured up, the direct shipper en 


for express charges | # 


e 


cream at the cream station is not such an 
easy task. We have already seen that 
there is little, if any, difference in real 
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income to the farmer in the different 
methods of cream selling. In one case 
the farmer ae _— ¢ o work oe 
assumes none of the risk of shipping an 

therefore receives one price. The direct 
shipper pays transportation and assumes 
the risk of shipping and receives a higher 
price, nat y but he also is put to 
much greater effort than the cream station 
patron. The extra price can be seen then 
as little else than wages for his added 
labor and interest and depreciation on his 
cream cans. If there is any difference 
in the real income of the two types of 
cream producers it must be due to the 
wastes of competition arising from dupli- 
cation in the cream stations, which means 
too much paid in commissions and other 


— 
‘he only ible chance to increase the 
income to the farmer for his cream is to 
eliminate the competition. If that should 
mean monopoly with the result that ex- 
orbitant profits were earned by creameries 
it would present one more argument for an 
efficient Federal Industrial Commission in 
order to regulate such monopolistic in- 
dustries. But since creameries are com- 
peting for as large a share as possible of 
the available cream supply in order to 
reduce the burden of their fixed charges, 
and even at present are using both the 
direct shipper system and the station plan 
to secure cream, it must be evident that 
a single cream station in each town would 
not necessarily mean monopoly. And 
there are two reasons for this view. The 
creamery must always be mindful of the 
potential competition of a cooperative 
cream station that would bring his cream 
buying to a stop if he did not pay satis- 
factory prices. Furthermore, the cream 
ap ered can with a slight effort combine 
1is cream with that of a neighbor and thus 
become a direct shipper. Here again it 
must be evident that the actual costs of 
placing the cream at the creamery door 
are so large in the aggregate, owing to 
the sparseness of cow population, that 
they constitute a considerable reduction 
from the otherwise respectable cream 
check and hence give the impression of 
being unfairly small. This is true of 
both systems of cream selling. 

We have then two alternatives. First, 
cut down the expenses of the cream sta- 
tions by retaining just enough to do the 
work efficiently. monopoly is shown to 
result tackle it wisely when it appears. 
Secondly, produce more and more cream 
so that when shipped it does not have to 
be sent such a long distance in order to 
find a creamery which is both successful 
and reliable. 


Butter in a neat attractive package goes 
a long way with a prospective customer. 
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Holstein-Friesian c 


ow—Valdessa Scott 2nd 72311. 


Official record, seven days 694.6 Ibs. milk, 41.875 


Ibs. butter; thirty days, 2933.0 Ibs, milk, 164.235 lbs. butter. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





HE test of time is the test tha’ 


tells! Our record is our best reference 
for Farmers Everywhere. Twenty-four Chicago House original and 
years of honest public dealing has won our methods. 


way to their complete confidence, and 
established this enormous business on a 
national basis. 

This page of Big Building Bargains is the 
open door to a tremendous money-saving, 


more fully explained in our Price Wrecking $0ROMee pot has been the coonenstone of 
Catalogs, sent free on request. our business for the past quarter century. 


|_HARRIS HOME E-118 ) \UMBER AND MILLWORK BARGAINS!! 


If you expect to build or improve a home, barn or farm structure of any kind this 
Spri- _ it will pay you BIG to write at once for our wonderful FREE Building Ma- 
teri? ‘ ook containing hundreds of tremendous bargains in Lumber and Millwork, 
only « few items of which we can show here. Quality and prices unexcelled. We have con- 
stantly available for quick delivery over 10,000,000 feet of La | new, high-grade lum! Te 
reduce freight expense to the lowest possible charge we are equ to make shipments direct 
to you from our main headquarters at Chicago, our own mills Se son, Miss., or inWashington, 
depending on your location. This freight saving means many dollars of your money seved. 
Size 24x38 feet; seven ro Our ial Spring clean-up Lumber Bargain Price List, now ready, shows 
$858 bath and storeroom. Anlideal the biggest money-savings we hz ave ever offered in good lumber for every build- 


cottage or country home. Built many times pose. 
at a tremendous saving. Material sensibly ing pur MAIL THE COUPON N 
cut-to-fit—no waste. jee includes all lum- 


Wrecking Co. 


Direct dealing with us means MORE than 

Just a big money ng. de guar- 

anteed satisfaction as sto 3 lity, prompt 
te and the fair, “‘square deal’’ 
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ber, millwork glazed and doors, shingles, sheet 
petal. nails, ough finishing hardware—ready 
‘or 
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more than 100 Modern 


SHARPLES 
Cream separatoR 
at Tremendous 


PRICE REDUCTIONS! 
You Now SAVE 


$20 to $40 
30-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


Satisfaction or 
MONEY BACK 


Sold on EASY 
TIME PAYMENTS! 
P. M. SHARPLES 


—the highest cream separator 8 authority 
in A and President of Sig Sharples Sep- 
erator y has selected tis Brothers 
dispose of their entire stock of 
tors—acknow!- 





omens Ot buys good fir buys 4-light for this 2- for this 
98c > 90c b’7*.*974 * |48c shel Be fort tite clear fir 
substantial pine frames. Size 16 x}eash. 9x10 ow - aime ~~ & jazed win- Front dos heavy 
door 1% _ in, }24 in., 2-light. 4-li ize 12 x 20 t door; ors 14 in, 
thick, painted|Order FC-12. All TG er FC. ~y Order FC- ft.8 
or unpainted.jother sizes and == Seared vine 14. Any other size an sn Onder 
jw ES POLL leceetay spyies priced p Hy os 

























Get Our Low Freight Paid Prices |PAs. 1%) 


A rough sketch of your building show- 
ing the size of the roof, length of 
rafters, etc., is all we need to figure 
the amount of roofing you require. 
m Mention the kind of roofing you wish fj 
and we can then give you our low 
freight prepaid prices delivered to your reel 
station. We can show you bigger 4 Te 

money savings now than ever before. 4 8 hi: ié 


.cl_NEW ROOFING BOOK NO. F 
We mail you free of cost, the most complete book of Roofing, Sites 


and ceiling ever published. Shows you how to lay roofing by simple directions and 





Galvanized! 


'* 


4 $ S00) 





Ask for our FREE Roofing Book 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 


co 
3c Foor 


eave trough and all roofing sundries. 


Hog Troughs __GALVANIZED 





$1. 25 5 A 


Strong durable pore Sh Goodiron 
for hogs and cattle. Heavy Ina, suitable Te 





peovpniees and painted black. conveyance 
¥ Tquide. Sizes 4 in. et ol 





urely riveted. Mound bot- 
curely riv D “ 
tom, easily cleaned. Order Ose patse on % in., ae = 
Eft. long, Iz in. wide, $425) Cotton fis. per'tt!, |. 2 1 axe 
ca pacity 10 gals., each 125 | wires high. stays 6 in.apart- No.1! | Order No. FC-180. Get our 











$6.90 frtermediate line fay — low on all 





Harris Brothers Co., Dept.PC 2 . Chicago 

Mark an X in the square below to show 
which books you want. They are FREE 
and sent postpaid. 





World’s Best Products at 





Sharples Separator Sale! 
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Buy f and you get Phe benefits of our 
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Tubular Posts 
easily understood diagrams. It gives our complete quotations on conductor pipe. With Adjust- 
able Clamps 


tast Call for the Big RUMELY Sale Snaps!! 
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: Address HARRIS BROTHERS CO., PHiExes 


page and these 


WONDERFUL SPRING BUILDING OFFER 


*‘different’’ merchandising 


We buy and sell nothing but 
bargains — enormous purchases at forced 
sales—entire factory stocks, receivers’ and 


big auction events, etc. 


Study the specimen bargains on this won- 
pring building offer page carefully. 
Mail your order direct, or send coupon for 
the Free Catalogs you want today. 





| HARRIS BARN E-220 | 
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Book tone time and again ata great 
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Wire Nails 
ang $2: 25 


cahiot Gis Nails in 
100 lb, kegs, Sizes from 
3d to 20d mix 1 














30. Price..... 


For 8d Wire Malle, Order $300 


Best Mixed Paint 
$1.27 Fe. 


Harrishigh grade reedy 
mixed house paint. 
Sold under a binding 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. For House Paint, 
Order No. FC- $427 Sn 
100, Per gal-+ 

For Best Barn Paint, Order 64c 
1 FC-110, Per gal. ..... OCs 


Enameled Tubs 














/Best White 


Pointed Drive Metallic 
Painted Tubular Fence ¢ 
Posts. Made of 2 in. tub- 
ing. Finest grade of char- 
coal iron, covered with a 
heavy coat of mineral 
black ich 


the appearance “= ey of 
the = a 
Fc- . 


=e & two demos. 2 


Other sles 64, °, 2, 77 . 
84 in. long, with’ 
clamps, just as low. 
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Big Savings!! 
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Speedy FORDS 


| The big Ford race at | 
Chicago proved that a proper- 
ly adjusted Ford can go more - 
than 60 miles an hour. A 


Bosch Magneto 


> 

was fitted to several Ford cars and 
they won every one of the championship 
races. The winners did more than 60 miles : 





an hour. You can make your Ford faster 
than your neighbor's and pass him on the 
road every time if you fit a Bosch Magneto 
—then you can throw away those trouble- 
some coils on the dash board and use the 
Ford magneto for lights alone. A Bosch 
is @ real necessity. 


Send for free Bosch-Ford booklet. 


BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
» 213 West 46th Street, New York City vi 
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— SEPARATORS 
$ 7 We own and operate —_ 
3 =" Our low mail-order 
prices now prevail on 
Write for catalog. Learn how 
can save money. %) Days’ 
Trial 


SAVE MONEY ON 
the famous Racine- 
Sattley Factories, 
ATT VY 
Golden Harvest Separators 
. Bafe Delivery Guar- ¥ 

anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Shipped 






‘adieen teu -, Ft. " 3 e 
hae ra ema 
Need a silo filler? 
—read up now 
on the 















free bookl 
out how little power is needed 
—how high Blizzard elevates. Cuts evenly. 
Big capacity. Sturdy and durable. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 


12, Canton, Ohio 
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DAIRYING AND HIGH PRICED 
LAND 





Th -, 








Dairy farming is intensive farming. 
The dairy farmer may be located on a 
comparatively small area of land but he is 
generally dealing in higher finance than 
the large rancher or stockman. High | 
priced land is adapted to the dairyman and | 
may be made to pay out where the same | 
land used for grain crops would show a 
balance on the other side of the ledger. 

More than this, the dairy farmer is a 
purchaser rather than a seller of grain and 
consequently his original capital by gain- 
ing in fertility is gaining in value rather 
than decreasing. The bringing in of con- 
centrated protein feeds means the bringing | 
in of increased fertility and consequent | 
increased land values. Rents and values | 
are high on dairy land because it is an | 
industry which yields large profits. In| 
Holland land is frequently sold for $1000 | 
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*} | intensive dairy sections in the world. In 


| present ey ees and area, yet careful 










| The Central States need not fear that they 


|to supply fresh fertility to his fields. — 
CAG. 


to $2000 per acre and it is used almost 
entirely for dairy purposes. The islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, the homes of the 
y those names, are the most 


these places land rents for $60 per acré or 
even higher, and pays a profit. 

Land in the cornbelt states has by no 
means reached limits such as these, nor is 
there any possibility that it will with our | 


students of the times are noticing that as 
land values increase dairying is also in- 
creasing, and as the number of cows grows 
larger Tand values soar proportionately. 





will all be driven to milking cows, but 
farmers are mighty few and * between 
who are not coming to see that a few cows 
are a valuable adjunct to their system of 
farming. For the sake of the land alone 
no one can afford to be without a few cows 


ANCHORING THE FENCE POSTS 


Continued from page 12 























Learn how to change your straw pile into 
Gold; how qouis straw, like spread- 
manure, /6 the most thing 





away from the bottom of the post in the 
curve or angle to be braced, on the side of 
the fence to which the post would lean. 
From the bottom of thie stake to the top 
or near the top, of the fence post is pla 
a wooden brace, with a double tie-wire 
— the top of the stake to the 
ost. By twisting the strands of wire any 
lesired tension can be given. 

This is a prominent brace, hence graz- 
ing animals can easily see and avoid it. 
An anchor brace to secure the post would 
be placed on the opposite side of the 
fence, obviously. 

The next best brace to the anchor is 
made by running a timber or other 
material of suitable size from the top of 
the end post to the bottom of the second 
post, and tieing the tops of tue cwo posts 
together with a aubie wire, twisted to 








| pull of the fencing at the top of the end 


Don’t Burn Your STRAW 


give tension. (Fig. VII.) In this case the 





post is transmitted to the bottom of the 
second post, and the tie-wire from it to} 
the end post holds the second post in a| 
rigid vertical position, so that both posts | 


| would have to be pulled vertically in the | 


ground before they would move. This | 
style of brace is one of the best for gate 
openings, making a firm support for both 
fence aad swinging gate, swung on either | 
post. Where the ground is inclined to be | 
very soft at certain seasons of the year, 
with chances for the posts to give under 
heavy fence strain, double braces of either 
this kind or the anchor may be used, ex- 





tending to the third post. (Fig. IV.) 
A enle 
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of brace is used, and where the end post 
or brace at some time might give way to 
cause the fence to go down, is to place 
an anchor brace at the third post, which 
may be set far away from the bottom of | 
the post at a wide angle to give added_| 
pull. (Fig. VI.) Where an anchor brace 
1s used at the third post, the end post can 
be repaired, and the fence line except the 
two last sections will remain rigid. The 
third in this case should be of very 
durable material so that it will never give 
way during the life of the wire. 

tt is always well to have extra braces 
at the end of a fence line, especially where 
the fencing at no point is stapled to trees. 
It requires only a small amount of time 
and labor to make extra braces for the 
second or third posts, which materially | 
relieve the strain on the end or corner! 
post. In case of breaking of anchor wire | 
or brace timber, concrete, or iron, the 
extra braces will hold the strain till the 
repair can be made. 

yherever a brace timber is used rur- 

ng from the top of one post to the bottom 
of another, the ends of the brace should 
be notched carefully into the two posts 
at points of contact, and every horizontal 
wire of the fencing should be stapled to 
the brace timber. Thus, every horizontal 
fence wire becomes a supporting cable to 
the complete brace, serving two purposes 
at the same time. With every strand of 
the fencing wire stapled firmly to the 
first and second post, and to the diagonal 
brace, the top twisted wire no longer be-| 
comes necessary, and may be safely re-| 
moved if desired. 

A very simple and strong brace for a 
temporary fence, but of the efficiency of 
which many farmers doubt, and actually 
disbelieve, is made by running a long pole 
from near the top of the end post to the 
ground, letting it lie simply on the ground, 
and tieing the bottom to the bottom of 
the post. (Fig. V.) The wire strain at the 
top of the post will obviously tend to pull 
the top of the post over, pushing the pole 
brace out at the bottom. But the strong 
wire at the bottom hclds the end of the 
pole from moving, hence the bracing. In 
this case every her'zontal fence wire 
should be stapled to the pole not only to 
make it brace harder, but to keep it from 
moving to on¢ side at the bottom. It will 
be noted that this simple brace has no 
stake at the bottom, nor is it supported 
against the second post. It is used mostly 
in fence lines where only a few posts are 
needed, as temporary cattle fences. The 
pole should have a rock under its base 
to prevent rotting or settling. 


RATE OF INFLOW INTO SEPAR- 
ATOR 

Almost everyone has noticed that the 
faster the rate of inflow into the separator, 
the greater will be the amount of cream 
produced, while the amount of skimmilk 
remains the same. This does not mean 
that your cream is worth any more, how- 
ever, because as the amount increases it 
becomes proportionately thinner. But 
it does mean this, that at a given velocity 
of the machine the skimmilk disc 
remains practically constant, and 
separator is devised in this way in order 
to make as complete separation of the 
drainings in the separator as when the 
bowl is fu... As the amount of milk is 
increased the only place where the dis-| 
charge can become greater is thru the) 
cream outlet; as the amount of milk 
poured in again nearly equals the amount 
of skimmilk there will be a reduction in | 
amount of cream and an increase :n its 
richness. In this way the completenes- 
of separation is not changed but as‘long 1s 
the separator is run within the range of .ts 
at Sy a efficiency remains unaltered. | 
« oh . 


The milk check has paid the .nortgage 
on many @ fertile farmy , 





SUCCESSFUL 


The Champion X ha- been 
standard factory equivment 
on Ford Cars since 311 


In winter weather your spark plugs must necessarily stind up under violent 
extremes of cold and heat. 

The porcelain insulators are subjected to most severe strains. 

Champion porcelains are a quality product, scientifically constructed and tested, 
and cushioned against the force of the explosions in your cylinders by specially 
designed and patented asbestos lined copper gaskets. 

Their dependability is proverbial. 

Their is a Champion Spark Plug specially designed for every type of automo- 
bile, tractor and stationary gas engine. 

The name “Champion” is on the porcelain of every genuine Champion-Toledo 


a 
(Qur advert'sers tell the truth because they are honest. Dishonest ad- 
vertisers are r0t admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 
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Woven with a mechanically 
hinged joint. Big, full gauge 
wires—full weight—full 
length rolls. Superior quality 
galvanizing—proof against hardest 
weather conditions. 

American Steel Fence Posts last a life- 
time. Hold fence secure against all 
conditions, 


Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific International Exposition 
The Supreme Award ef Merit 
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COLORED MILK 
Among the “milk faults” liable to ap- 
war at any season of the year are those 
fermentations causing a change in color of 
the milk. Most of you can cite instances 
when all the milk produced for a time took 


on a certain color and then the cause 
seemed to disappear as quickly as it came. | 


These are, in most cases, due to abnormal 
bacterial action, and may be anyone of a 
variety of colors as blue, red, yellow, black 
or green. 

One of the most common of these abnor- 

malities is blue milk. At one time it was 
believed that this color was due to the 
condition of the milk casein, but more 
recent investigations show it to be caused 
by a particular type of bacteria. In order 
for this germ to develop, the milk must be 
acid, so we do not find it in anything but 
old stale product At first blue spots 
appear thruout the medium and these 
spread until the whole is a deep blue color. 
That an acid condition is necessary ac- 
counts somewhat for the fact that blue 
milk is more common in summer than in 
winter months. The germ producing the 
blue color is killed at pasteurizing temper- 
ature. 

Red milk is possibly more common, and 
may be caused from an abnormal udder as 
well as thru bacterial action. An inflamed 
udder may produce bloody milk of a red- 
dish-yellow or clay-colored appearance, 
On standing small blood globules settle to 
the bottom of the container if the milk is 
due to inflamed udder. If due to bacterial | 
action the red globules appear at the sur- 
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| face much the same as did those for blue | bitter as the cow nears the end of her 
milk. Sometimes colostrum may be mis- lactation period. 


taken for bloody milk, but in this case a 
reddish cream appears at the top upon 
standing and no blood particles separate 
| out. 

Certain minute organisms act on the 
butterfat in milk and produce different 
|shades of yellow from a brilliant to an 

amber. These n nostly act by curdling the 
casein, then breaking it down and dissolv- 
ing it. 

Other colors are also produced by bac- 
‘teria with a deleterious effect on the value 
of the milk in its true form. However, 
some of them have beneficial effects in 
cheese and butter manufacture, and it is 
still a question as to whether they are not 
of more value than harm. When they 
appear in whole milk it is not a cause for 
great alarm but simply a warning to thor- 
oly sterilize all utensils and clean up any- 
thing which might harbor the germs pro- 
ducing the fermentation.—C. G. 


BITTER MILK 
| At this time of year we frequently have 
‘and cream. This trouble may be due to 
either of two sources. If a sample of milk 
|is drawn under sterile conditions and is 
) bitter when itcomes from the udder, the 
|trouble is with the health of the cow or 
|with her feed. If the cows have been 
running out, the old dry weeds in the pas- 
ture and along the fence rows of the stalk 
fields may give rise to a bitter flavor in 
\ the milk. Frequently the product becomes 


| complaints in regard to bitterness in milk , 





Feb., 1917 


Most often, however, in winter the milk 
becomes bitter after it is drawn. In this 
case it is due to the growth of a certain 
kind of bacteria which can grow at con- 
siderably lower temperature than the or- 
dinary sour milk forms. Thus in winter 
when milk is kept near the freezing point, 
these bitter forming species are able to 
develop more rapidly than the ordinary 
species which produce souring in milk. 

Bacteria causing bitterness in milk get 
into the liquid from pieces of dirt or ma- 
nure from the barn. Thoro washing and 
scalding of separator, strainers and all 
utensils used in the handling is the only 
way to free the premises after they are 
once infected. Washing dirt from the cows 
sides and flanks before milking, using a 
covered pail and similar precautions, prove 
of value in keeping contaminated dirt 
from the milk while it is being drawn. 

Unless the bitter flavor is very pro- 
nounced it usually disappears when the 
cream is made into butter or cheese. If 
cream which has a tendency toward the 
bitter flavor is to be used for making but- 
ter, the trouble may be prevented by 
placing it in a warm place, adding sour 
milk as a starter and allowing the batch 
to sour before the bacteria causing bitter- 


| ness have a chance to start.—C. A. G. 


Ayrshires are said to be productive to 
a greater age than any other breed of 
cattle. They come into milk at from two 
| to two and one-half years. 
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postpaid. Send for it t 


SPLIT HICKORY 


My famous SPLIT HICKORY rigs are used the world over and 
recognized everywhere as leaders in style, comfort and durability. More than 
a quarter of a million of them now in use. I give 


Thirty Days Free Road Test and Two Years Guarantee 


This rt I am making a big special “drive” on my SPLIT HICKORY 
SP. TAL” shown here—the niftiest rig that ever rolled over the road 
light, trim, strong. Note these features: molded steel auto aeat Nev- 
er-leak top, extra deep cushions, padded wing dash, full ll ironed 
reach, genuine Split Hickory s 
anteed oil and lead painting. Yon get 
¥. a direct-from-factory price that will y~— you. My free 
Satalog shows 150 other styles. Send for it today. ‘Address 


H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Station202 , Columbus, Ohio 
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ts, wheels and reach—16 coats guar- 
all these exclusive features 
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MONMOUTH oF 


plow that actually carries the beams on top of 


WHAT YOUR PLO 


down” in a single assertion 


Get My ” Price—FIRST 


Freight Mi Days’ Free Trial 


I want to quote penes & price that will cause you to sit enue wees take notice on the 
th I can do it because we are the actual 


that iau’t you get a better plow. 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your work 
better than any plow you can buy, ———— of price, It's positively the only 
the frame. 
@e fiction. Single Bail and Horse Liit; and “Point First’’ 


ALL SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PREPAID, 60 YOU KNOW EXACTLY 
W IS GOING TO COST YOU 


I'll give you a chance to prove every statement I make, and we'll pay the “‘damages’’—freight both ways—if we | 


; a ‘ tic I want to tell you all about these plows and our other implemhents—Cultivators, Disc and 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes, Farm Gates and other farm tools—ail sold at factory Pian, —_ Monmouth Plow Factor 149 So. Main St. 
faction guaranteed. Just write a postal for ous complete catalog. The Piew TY» Monmouth, ml. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Not a “bargain sale,” but the most remarkable offer ever made by 
any reliable manufacturer of Poultry and Stock Regulators and Remedies. 


We are makin 


practical proof of the real merit of our goods. 
We want you to give Pratts Preparations a rigid, working test, right on your own farm with 


your own pou 


that it will pay YOU to use them 
preparations, did not know that they wo 


ltry and live stock. Thus we can prove to you, finall 
If we did not have 
give satisfactory results IN YOUR HANDS, we 


—. 


would not dare make this offer. 


Run a comparative test if possible. Handle some fowls and stock the Pratt way—the rest 
in the same manner as before. Then note the difference in results, When you see that 
your fowls and live stock are healthier and more vigorous, do better work, are more proe 
ductive, pay bigger profits when you use 


Pratts Standard Preparations 
For Poultry and Live Stock 


you will be convinced because you will have the evidence right before you. The results 
of the test will carry conviction better than all the arguments or promises we might 
present. If you really wish to know how to increase your profits, just try this plan now. 
Take the signed coupon and 56c to any Pratt dealer—there is one near you—and he will 
give you your choice of either assortment ef Pratts Preparations as stated in the coupon. 


assortment 
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Assortment No. 2 
Animal Regulator 
Poultry Regulator 50c 
Disinfectant 
Powdered Lice Killer 25c 
Roup Remedy 

Total retail value $1.85 
NOTE: Pratts Preparations are put up in packages of 
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The “best buy” in Poultry and Animal Regulators is 25 Ib, 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP 
Continued from page 66 


be established but they look for an even 
market thruout the year that will make 
prices stand out well for the owner. Prices 
need not pass the high spots of last year 
to make the business profitable to the 
owner, as sheep can be produced at a 
relative low cost and the higher the price 
— the greater the profit will be. 

e shortage of sheep and lambs on 
feed at present is grave and will take 
some time to be made up. Even with the 





range growers restocking their pastures, 
the decrease in the visible supply cannot 
be increased sufficient to bring the total 
back to normal for some time to come. It 
is conservatively estimated that it will 
take at least two or three years to make 
up the shortage that has grown out of the 
close marketing during the period of high 
prices. Much of the territory such as the 
southwestern states, which usually su 
plied a large number of feeders for the 
northern growers, are now holding their 
stock to finish themselves. 





There is no branch of the livestock in- 


dustry that looks as promising as the 
sheep and lamb end of the business. Con- 
ditions are such as to make high levels 
of values almost a certainty. The eastern 
states are depending on the west to su 
ply their mutton and lamb cuts in the 
near future which should cause good 
competitive demand at the markets. 

The man who goes in for sheep and 
lambs this year can almost bank on re- 
ceiving good returns on his investment 
as the situation was never brighter for a 
man to make money on a livestock feed- 
ing venture. . 
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RIGHT .AND WRONG COWS, 


The Kind That Make and the Kind That Break 


ANKERS are 

wise men, 

shrewd men 
experienced and 
able to give counsel 
to the people of 
their communities 
and so in many 
states the funda- 
mental principles of 
modern agriculture 
are being brought 
to their attention 
that they may help 
to direct thought 
and practice into 
the mght channels 
in their home dis- 








who most needs 
help. Slowly but 
surely the change 
is being made in 
Wisconsin and 
other states, but 
the progress 
should be more 
rapid and it will 
increase rapidly if 
cow owners will 
but come to real- 
ize that a careful 
record should be 
kept daily of the 
amount of feed 
consumed by each 
cow and the 





tricts. So impor- 
tant do the om ol 

of Wisconsin consider a working knowledge 
of the principles here mentioned that their 
association is mailing free circulars of 
information on farming topics to 
clients, and recently when they held their 
annual meeting in Madison they spent an 
afternoon at the College of Agriculture 
examining livestock and listening to talks 
on breeding, cow testing, clean milk pro- 
duction and extermination of tuber- 
culosis. An interesting feature of the 
occasion was an exhibit of purebred sires 
and their progeny, from the experiment 
station stables, and types of good and 
bad cattle, sheep, swine and horses dis- 
played in pens by the State Livestock 
Breeders’ Association. The latter exhibit 
is being shown at a number of county fairs 
and is proving wonderfully appealing and 
instructive. 

One of the exhibits that made a lasting 
impression upon the keenly appreciative 
bankers was a profitable cow and another 
that had returned little over the cost of 
her keep. The good cow, of the right type, 
had produced in one year 461.8 lbs.of butter- 
fat at a profit of $89.83. The other a scrub 
cow of great appetite and poor milk pro- 
ducing capacity, had yielded 136 pounds 
of butterfat at a profit of $3.90. The latter 
cow might also be credited with the manure 
she made. That, of course, was valuable, 
but the good cow also made manure, 
plus a substantial profit. The cow that 
made only $3.90 of profit in one year cer- 
tainly appears to be a very poor apology 
for a cow; but let it be iedintoodl that 
there are many poorer cows than she. If 
the expenses and returns are properly kept 
track of each day it will be found that 
many a cow at the end of the year of care | 
and feeding, has not paid for her feed, or 
has made no apparent profit. Such cows 
must be eliminated if farmers are to live, | 
now that land has increased in value and 
help become so scarce and expensive. 

Improvement by Sires 

It was shown that the purebred sire, 
out of dams of gréat milk producing and 
butterfat capacity, is the salvation in this 
circumstance and must be generally 
employed. At least fifty percent of the | 
bulls of Wisconsin are grades and scrubs | 
and that percentage no doubt exists in 
other states, or a worse condition exists, as 
evidenced by the statistics available. The 
yield of butterfat by the average cow does 
not greatly exceed 176 pounds a year in 
Wisconsin and yet that state heads the list 
in dairy production. What might the 
improvement be by the general substitu- 
tion of the right kind of dairy bull so that 
every farmer might in time milk the right 
sort of cow? It is figured that with such 
a change the average might readily be 
increased to 350 or 400 pounds of butterfat 
per cow annually. What a blessing such 
in improvement would be to the average 
farmer and especially to the little farmer 


| 





|noon and night. Surely such enthusiasm 


amount of milk, 
she yields in re-| 
turn. ‘Then, too, the fat content of the | 
milk of each cow must be ascertained by 
testing at least once a month, so that at 
the end of the year it will be possible to 
tell just what a cow has paid for her board, | 
ondiing her with manure and calf and 
debiting her with feed, work, interest and | 
depreciation. 
low few farmers, unfortunately, are | 
willing to keep such records and how fool- 
ish is the dairying operation without 
“book accounts”! Not a single store- 
keeper in the village or city could live a 
year without bankruptcy did he not keep | 
close account of the cost of each com- 
modity kept and sold, the expenses of 
doing business, the percentage of loss and | 
every other item of the proposition. And | 
it is as necessary for the modern farmer to 
do likewise now-a-days. Perhaps the| 
following way of presenting the matter will | 
= ap not only to the farmer, but to his 
wife and we hope that every farm woman | 
will read what we have to say and then | 
argue the matter with her husband. 
Just for the sake of example let us} 
suppose that the stable is perfectly | 
cleansed and the stock turned out of it to 
make room for a long table covered pret- 
tily with a snow white cloth and set with 
attractive tableware. Then shall we ask 
a lot of hungry hands or lumberjacks or 
section hands to come and take three 
square meals a day at that table, to be 
waited on the while by the farmer’s wife 
and help and to be given every attention 
to make them comfortable? We can just 
see those men eat and enjoy their meals 
and come to the table on time morning, 





and appetite and promptness will please 
and satisfy the good wife and her helpers, 
for they dearly love to see men enjoy their 
“vittles?”’ Perhaps! But what will be 
the fact if each of those hungry and indus- | 
trious workers does not step up every 
Saturday evening and pay for his grub? 
Well! We cah imagine how quickly the 
pleasure and satisfaction of the women 
folk will disappear, how quickly the num- 
ber of boarders will be reduced, how sorely 
the big bills of the butcher and groceryman 
will worry, and how soon ire disaster will 
face the boarding house ladies who have 
failed to collect for the meals eaten by 
those hungry men. In short, no woman, 
or man, would be silly enough for a mom- 
ent to provide three square meals a day for 
a lot of hungry men without seeing to it 
that each of them pays the weekly board 
money promptly and that the meals and 
the money are so adjusted as to leave a 
profit over cost of provisions and the work 
entailed. 

Now, dear reader, what is the difference 
between a lot of hungry men and that row 
of hungry dairy cows in the stanchions of 
the farm stable? Don’t the cows eat three 
square meals a day and blat and bawl for 
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more? Don’t the cows require lots of | 


attention to keep them fed and watered, 
clean and comfortable and healthy? Does 
not the milking take time night and morn- 
ing and tie the men folk down so that 
they can not leave the farr for a single 
day without providing holp to take their 
places? Of course these things are s0; 
immutably and inevitably so; but is the 
payment of board money as certain and 
regular? That is the rub! What is the 
answer? : 

Just sit down and talk it over in the 
family and then adjourn to the stable and 
watch the cows take their next meal. Take 
also thirty cents in pennies and divide into 
three portions of ten cents and lay the ten 
cents in front of the first cow to befedand 
fi how much feed she may have and 
an ter much she pays for what she gets. 
If this is done no man can afford to simply 
fork and shovel feed into his cow without 
knowing the cost and knowing the profit. 
Only the right cow pays for her board and 
leaves a profit. The wrong cow is ruinous. 
Cut her out!—A. S. A. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS HEALTHFUL 
fn her ge et nthe adage 
in maintaining and prolonging life is now 
an old theory, but nevertheless it is a 
belief that has much in its favor. We 
know from our study of human physiology 
that many parts of the f matenial 
which we eat are hard to digest, and are 
not taken up by the body during their 
thru the stomach and small in- 


testine. After these undigested materials | 


reach the large intestine they find condi- 
tions such that decomposing bacteria can 
prow and change them into products harm- 
ul to the body. These harmful bacteria 
and their products pass thru the wall of 
the intestine and ayy their damage, im- 
pairing the action of the body organs. 

It is a well known fact that the stomach 
is acid and the small intestine alkaline in 
reaction. It is also known that putre- 
factive or harmful bacteria will not de- 
velop where acid is present. It then 
follows that the best way to prevent these 
harmful bacteria in the large intestine is 
to introduce an acid. Most of us are 
familiar with the fact that vinegar is used | 
in preservation of pickles because de-| 
composing bacteria cannot develop in the 
acid of the vinegar. Why would not the 
same principal hold for preserving food in 
the intestine? ‘The question is how to 
get that acid thru the alkaline small 
intestine into the large intestine, and it is 
here that the bacteria in sour milk have 
their value. 

Investigations show that the lactic acid 
oacteria contained in sour milk can be 
introduced with the food and will pass| 
thru into the large intestine. Here con- 
ditions being favorable for their growth 
they develop acid. Harmful bacteria not 
being able to grow well where acid is 
present, are greatly checked in their 
action, and their deleterious effect on the 
oon of the body to a large extent re- 


Tt is readily seen then how buttermilk 
cottage cheese, and even whole milk an 
other dairy products, have a large control 
over ordinary health conditions. In facta 
survey of other countries, such as Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and Sweden where 
dairy products form a large part of the 
menu, shows that these folks are in general 
more rugged and have less of the digestive 
ailments common to our people. It is 
granted that the simpler mode of life of 
these people has much to do with their 
health, but dairymen justly demand that 
the milk souring bacteria get their due 
share of credit.—C. G. 


Crossbred is a term quite often used 
erroneously. In its correct sense it indi- 
cates that the animal is the offspring of 
parents of distinct breeds, either purebred 
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PLANNING THE DAIRY FARM| 


Some Things Tnat Make for Efficiency 
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N planning the dairy farm for efficiency 
the skillful use of the by-products often 
means the difference between success 

and failure. To make the points clear the 
writer will give a few concrete examples 
rogressive dairy farmers who have 
their dairy farming pay an increased 
profit thru the skillful use of these by- 
products. 

On farms where cream is sold, the most 
profitable use to which skimmilk can be 
applied is in the manufacture of cottage 
cheese and feeding calves, pigs and poultry. 
Mrs. C. W. Clark, a central New York 
dairy farmer’s wife, while delivering butter 
and cream toe some of her customers at a 
summer resort had several inquiries for 
cottage cheese. This set her to thinking. 
Her aunt, who could make delicious 
cottage cheese, volunteered to show her 
the fine points of ms aking the palatable 
and nutritious product. She made up a 
lot of samples and left them with neatly 
typewritten notes explaining that she 
would be pleased to take orders and de- 
liver the cheese the following day. The 
idea spread among the visitors at the 
cottages who had rarely tasted any really 
good cottage cheese. Soon her trade 
ealled for a daily delivery of cream and 
cottage cheese. Two of the big hotels at 
the resort bought supplies three times 
each week. During the months of July 
and August she sells from $250 to $300 
worth of this product to private families 
and hotels at this resort. ‘“‘I make the 
cheese into balls,” said the woman, “that 
average about six to the pound and sell 
them at 15 cents per dozen. After de- 
ducting the price of the cream from the 
selling price of the product it nets me 
about 90 cents per hundred pounds for 
the skimmilk, not figuring the labor, an 
item scarcely ever credited in figuring 
the profits from a dairy farm.” 

Supplement the Skimmilk 

On many farms where calves and pigs 
are fed skimmilk, a big saving can be 
made by properly supplementing the skim- 
milk with grain and forage feeds In this 
way a greater number of animals can be 
fed dak growth obtained at a lower cost 
per pound. Many dairy farmers feed 
skimmilk as an almost exclusive ration to 
their growing calves and pigs, and obtain 
fairly good results, but it is too valuable 
a feed. It gives an excess of protein and 
is deficient in carbohydrates and fat. Far 
more satisfactory and economical growth 
may be obtained by balancing the skim- 
milk. Cornmeal fed with skimmilk makes 
a very efficient ration for young animals. 
Many feeders use middlings, but as a rule 
cornmeal is preferable, because the mid- 


dlings are too rich in protein. 


| | and grain feed. 
| lowing summer 


| crops an 











Mr. Warner N. Orson, a successful dairy 
| farmer makes it a point to start a bunch of 
eight or ten heifer calves each fall and 
feeds them generous rations of skimmilk 


| large enough to go out to pasture the fol- 

A has several litters of 
ready to go into the forage 
be fed skimmilk and shelled 
corn. Early in the fall these pigs go into 
the fattening yards and are finished on 
cornmeal and skimmilk. When they are 


|spring pi 


marketed, Mr. Orson has another bunch | 


of heifer calves ready to utilize the skim- 
milk. If he has a surplus it is fed to the 
breeding swine. By investing from $400 
to $600 in grain feeds he finds it possible 
to sell from $1,000 to $1,200 worth of 

ork and young pigs each year and raises 
better calves than when he fed an excess 
of skimmilk. By applying efficiency 
methods to his feeding operations Mr. 
Orson has increased the feeding value of 
his skimmilk more than $600 per year. 
There are thousands of dairy farmers who 
are wasting three-fourths of the value of 
their skimmilk because they are too busy 
with cows and crops to bother with such 
foolish problems as efficiency methods in 
their business. 

Cows and Potatoes 

Many farmers keep cows primarily to 
furnish manure to promote the growth of 
cash crops. Mr. A. B. Hall, a potato 
grower, keeps a herd of from thirty-five 
to forty dairy cows and ships 100 gallons 
of milk a day to the city trade. He raises 
all of the rough feed for his dairy herd 
and several hundred bushels of wheat 
annually. By buying four carloads of 
grain feed each year and using 1,000 
pounds of complete fertilizer to the acre 
on his twenty acres of potato ground, his | \ 
farm is gradually gaining in productivity 
and his — yields are increasing wonder- 
fully. way he turns to profit the 
excess x nitro n in the farm manures 
and clover stubble and cashes it in by the 
sale of more than $2,000 worth of potatoes 
a year. The growing of the potato cro 
affords a bett@r distribution of labor an 
team work, besides saving the cost of 
plowing and 5 pes the ground for a small 
grain crop. Now, if Mr. Hall had not 
studied the fertility and fertilizer problem 
and applied efficiency methods to the use 
of farm manures the chances are he would 
be unable to circumvent the bills for 
grain feed by making more efficient use 
of the fertility brought onto his farm thru 
the purchase of grain feeds. 

Not many years ago James Phelan, a 
dairy farmer who has one of the most 
efficient herds of Holstein cattle in this 
part of New York state, was selling his 
milk at average prices and doing business 
along ordinary lines. Each year he sold 
from twenty-eight to Gkip-ove yo 
calves at veal prices. day vate had 
a vision of better cows ae an increased 
income thru the sale of registered calves 
for improving the dairy herds in his com- 
munity. If he could sell his calves for an 
advance price the sale of the by-product 
would hel materially in increasing his net 
profits. a he idea appealed to his business 
sense. 

Mr. Phelan was a good feeder, but he 
could not make his scrub cows pay much 
profit on the fexd consumed and labor ex- 
pended in caring for them. The scrub 
calves were of little value for veal. He 
decided to reorganize his business and 
develop another source of income. He 
made a visit to the farm of one of his 
friends, who was a breeder of dairy cattle, 
and began studying the tabulated pedi- 

deme of his best cows. In a few 
he decided which animals he wanted, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


sold a bunch of his inferior cows and in- 
vested the proceeds in a bull, four heifers 
and two aged cows. Later in the season 
he bought two more aged cows. By 
studying individuality and pedigree and 
making a few more judicious purchases he 
soon changed his entire herd into pure- 
bred Holstein cattlé. He sold some of his 
young bulls for good prices and reinvested 
the proceeds in females. Today he has 
one of the leading herds in the country. 
This goes to show that a dairy farmer with 
brains and sound judgment can get to- 
gether a herd of good purebred cattle at 
a moderate expense if he has patience and 
verance and makes a study of the 
usiness as he goes along. It also shows 
that the sale of the calves can be made a 
source of profit; in some instances greater 
than the sale of milk. 

Mr. Phelan was a wise man. He did 
not know and he knew that he did not 
know, and that is about one-half of the 
battle when a man is starting in the pur- 
bred business. It is the man who thinks 
he knows but yet does not know that 
makes a failure nine times out of ten. 

The business of breeding registered 

iry cattle is a fairly big undertaking; 
and altho I would not preach a timorous 
counsel, I do want to tell the average i 
farmer: Before you forge a giant’s too 
be sure you can handle them. Do not 
invest in a number of purebred breeding 
cattle in expectation that henceforth your 
worries are all done. A few choice animals 
carefully handled will be enough to es- 
tablish a fairly good herd, and by care- 
=y studying the business as you go 

you will be better able to deal with 

the biz roblems when they approach - 
the ~ begins to reach perfection. 

requires a high degree of business efficiency 

to put a herd of purebred dairy cattle on 

a basis where the sale of breeding stock 


will Fs the sales of milk, but it can be 
done i a aed is used in handling the 
business. 


THE THIRSTY CALF 

A friend of mine who has considerable 
success raising calves, says that one of the 
greatest mistakes made is in fs ailing to 
give the growing calves sufficient clean, 
cool water. The milk, he says, is not 
enough. Growing calves need consider- 
able water. They are not to be likened 
to sheep. 

He has a well built calf shed which is 
screened to keep out the flies and which 
allows the baby calves to get into the 
shade when they want to. Water is 
furnished them twice a day. His calves 
are Ayrshires and naturally sturdy, but he 
contends that the reason he has so little 
trouble raising calves is because he gives 
them a little extra attention and, above 
all, gives them plenty of good ing 
water. He says lack of sufficient water 
often causes serious trouble which is 
attributed to other causes.—L. L 


SEPARATING WARM MILK 
a cold months it is very im- 
portant that we separate the milk immedi- 
ately after it is drawn. The cream and 
milk separate best at ninety degrees Fahr- 
enheit, which is the temperature at which 
it is drawn from the cow. Recent experi- 
ments ran on a number of different cows, 
showed that the loss by weight of butter- 
fet when separated at sixty degrees was 
over five times as much as at ninety 
degrees. In other words in the milk from 
one cow for a year there was a loss of only 
1.3 pounds of butter at the higher temper- 
ature as contrasted to 7.1 pounds loss at 

the lower. 

Milk allowed to stand for wT time 

becomes stale and unpalatable. 
ated as soon as milked, Spostivaily yah of f 
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© sn cold proposition, to send absolutely on 
#0 a brand new, well made, easy running separator 
for $16.95, fully guaranteed. 
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Closely skims warm or cold milk, Makes thick or thin cream, as you wish. 
Different from picture, which shows our low priced, large capacity machine. The 
bowl is a sanitary marvel and contains all our latest improvements. Easy to run, 
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Canada. They have given Rete. That’s why this company 
has grown so large and enjoyed such widespread popularity. When 
a customer has actually saved considerable money by ordering an 
American, ee ne 
he is so pleased he tells his neighbors and recommends the American. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


To those who may not have the ready cash at hand, we offer our Easy 
Payment Plan whereby the separator >. pay for itself while bein 
used. mors «ay ee large machines may be purc! 

on easy monthly payments. Our absolute Guarantee protects you. 
Our wonderfully yeh gn and — tality on all sizes and our 
generous terms of is liberal Pay-For-Itself Offer 
will astonish you. Is therea pos Qn reason a any owner of oneor more 
cows should try to get along without one of these ee 
separators? If you Mohit or if an 
old separator of any make you wish to exchange 


Richly usrated Dig Catalog Free 


Richly Uustrated 


One of the most complete, ble. and interesting ie on Cream 
Separators issued. It fully explains and illustrates the different sizes of 
our cream separators and tells all about our money saving proposition. 


Western Orders Filled Promptly from Western Points = 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.., Box 2059 Bain N. Y. 


Del ivered d to Yc You Free 
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Co See Se no meaerer ene pa 
a and fresh for the 
calves.—C. G 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every ad- 
vertisement it carries. Don’t forget to read them. 
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MODERN DAIRY 


By C. B. FORD 


PROBLEMS, 





HE modern 

dairy farmer 

is facing 
many new prob- 
lems. In the days 
of cheap cows and 
feedstuffs it did 
not mean so much 
when a cow was 
injured or when 
she was fed an 
excess of protein, 
but today, with 
high pri cows 
and protein feeds, 
everything that 
affects the yearly 
profits must be 
attended to. 

Many dairy 
farmers e that 
expert advice is 
impractical and 
that it does not 
fit the conditions 
on their farms be- 
cause of the in- 
creased capital 
needed to bring 
about the neces- 
sary changes, but 
some of these men 
are just the ones 
who cannot afford to feed and milk r 
cows and should be the first to at a 
start. If one has a few grade cows, the 
first thing to do is to size up the herdfrom 
every side and weed out the inferior mem- 
bers. Judgment must be used in cullin 
the herd, for it is not merely a year’s werk 
that counts, but what the cow will return 
during her lifetime. If a cow has the dairy 
form and makes a fair showing, it is better 
to give her another chance, and then deter- 
mine if she is really worthy of her place in 
theherd. Ifsheisa heifer bear in minc 
that her first year is not entirely indicative 
of her future worth and that she may 
improve. After the second year oné may 
determine whether or not she should be 
kept in the herd. 

a good sire is placed at the head of the 
herd the calves from the best cows will 
begin to replace the poorer ones during the 
third and fourth years, and it will be pos- 
sible to continuously weed out the inferior 
producers, so that it is nct at all unreason- 
able to suppose that in five or six years 
the average production of the herd may 
be increased from fifteen to twenty per- 
cent. The entire character of the herd 
changes every six years, and if a good sire 
is used, it is quite possible to materially 
increase the average production in that 
length of time without buying any new 
cows, at the same time increasing the 
yrofits from year to year, as well as dou- 
yling the value of the herd. 

Breeding better cows is not all that is 
necessary to put the dairy herd on a pay- 
ing basis. ‘The best bred cows and the 

“atest. producers without good care and 
beral feeding are but little better than 
scrubs. Many scrubs are excellent pro- 
ducers because they have been developed 
by good care and feeding, but there are 
fewer failures among animals that are bred 
for production. The cow should never be 
condemned as unprofitable until she has 





The Babcock Tester—The little detective 





ij} various materials. It means a P pen 
grain 


| cows will supply this amount easily. 


been given a fair 
chance to show 
what she is cap- 
able of doing 
under favorable 
conditions. The 
first step toward 
feeding for heavy 
milk yields is the 
development of 
the calf from the 
time it is born 
until it is ready to 
take its place as a 
member of the 
herd. It should 
be kept healthy 
and growing all of 
thetime. Thisre- 
quires good care 
and proper kinds 
of food mixed in 
anintelligentman- 
ner, with the 
thought always in 
mind that it is 
the future dairy 





cow that is being 
developed. 

A great deal of 
space has been de- 
voted to the prob- | 
lem of balanemg | 
rations for dairy cattle and many dairy 
farmers ae an = ay that 
balancing i materi so as to 
produce a full flow of milk is all 
that is necessary to merease the profits 
from their herds. When discussing 
the balanced ration we should consider 
the health of the cow and the cost of the 
different materials as well as the proper 
amounts of fat, carbohydrates and protein 
in the ration; it must be in such a form 
that the cow can make efficient use of the 


balance between the roughage an 
feeds, and that enough succulence should 
be present to help the animal to digest and 
assimilate the largest possible proportion 
lof digestible nutrients in the dry feeds. 
| With plenty of bulky and succulent feeds 
the cow should be capable of thoroly di- 
| gesting and assimilating the various heeds 
|eaten, thus insuring a maximum of milk 
|and a healthy cow. 
Increased profit does not come from a 
few high producers and a lot of inferior 
producers, which eat up the profits, but it 
| does come by raising the general average 
/of the herd from year to year. Careful 
and consistent effort will soon eliminate the 
low producers and at the same time grad- 
ually raise the average of the better pro- | 
ducers. To do this intelligently one must 
use the scales and Babcock tester, but even 








these little detectives will not reveal the 
whole truth, for it is many times not the 
cow’s fault that her average production is 
low. No matter how wellbred the cow, or 
how much milk she can produce in a year, 
her milk flow will be unprofitable unless 
she has proper surroundings, good care 
and plenty of suitable feed. When the 
dairy farmer begins to apply the scales 
and tester to his system of feeding and 
herd management, in order that he may 
discover the various sources of loss, he has 
made a start on the road to success in 
dairying. It requires a better dairy farmer 
as well as a better herd of dairy cows and 
| better feedstuffs to make a profit in these 
days of high priced land, feeds, labor and 


cows. 


| A local creamery can be successfully 
istarted in a community where 6,000 
pounds of milk can be obtained daily. 
Sixty farmers, each milking eight to ten 
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Who wants to wade 
through skim milk up to the 
chin? Then why spend hours dig- 
ging out facts that you can get to 
in minutes? The Farm Journa: 
dumps the skim milk. Gives you 
nothing but the cream! 

No dilly-dallyi No editorial frills or fixin’s. 

live, clean ‘alka Farm facts by experts. Hc 

helps and practical, money-saving suggestions for 
Mother. Always enough first-class to interest 
every member of the family. Send $1 for 5 years’ sub- 


scription. Money back time. Or ask for free 
Sable copy and jour Poor Richard Almanae tr 1917 
It’s tool 


The Farm Journal 


132 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


tHe INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 


use on the finest farms ia 
















If you are going to buy a silo 
ong service ren- 


Let us send you our ition—to con- 

tract farce rat ints Ame we not it later. 

We atill have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 
INDIANA SILO Co, 

515 Union 


515 Exchange Bldg., 
518 Indiana Building 


. INDIANA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Cattle” is free. Get your copy now. You 

find it mighty good 

The American JerseyCattle Club 
329 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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THE FIRST LACTATION 
There seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to just how long the first lac- 
tation period of a heifer ‘should be con- 
tinued for her best development as a dairy 
cow. Gove say she should be milke suly 
eight months then given a long period of 
rest and time for development, while 
others believe she should be milked ten or 
eleven months and allowed three or four 
months to rest. 
wee method. When the lactation period 
ins it arrests the heifers growth tempor- 
cal y and if a second lactation period is 
thrust upon her too quickly she will pos- 
sibly become stunted in her development 
and growth. I have generally found that 
the Peifer will take up her growth and 
development again as soon as her first lac- 
tation period is ended. The advantage in 
continuing her milking period from ten to 
eleven months, preferably the latter, is 
that it tends to have some influence on 
her future lactation periods. If she is 
dried up early on her first lactation period 
there is apt to be a tendency to do the 
same on the second and so on, while to 
t the largest possible gains from a good 
iry cow her lactation periods should be 
well extended and uniformly long. 
The age of breeding the heifer for the 
first time varies in different breeds accord- 


ing to size and development, from thirteen | 


to twenty-one months. The smaller 
breeds, Jersey and Guernsey, are ready 
from the thirteenth to seventeenth month 
while the larger dairy breeds, Holstein and 
Ayreshire, are better if permitted to wait 
until the seventeenth to twenty-first 
month. I do not think it best to push a 
heifer too fast, but prefer to allow her suffi- 
cient time for development and growth. 
Being milked for the first time is a new 
and novel experience for the dairy heifer, 
and she should be given careful and gentle 
treatment. I find it best to handle her 


udder and accustom her to the touch. If | 


her teats become sore, I soften them be- 
fore milking. A kicking cow can easily 
be developed out of a gentle heifer by 
harsh and unkind treatment. Much can 
be done during her first lactation period 
to develop her into a good dairy cow. 
Ordinarily I prefer that the heifer 
freshen for the firct time in the fall of the 
year. She will do well on winter rations in 
the beginning of her lactation period and 
at just the time when it will be most help- 
ful to her development, the fresh green 
spring grass will become available. This 
wil’ serve as a change in feeds just at the 
time when it will be most effective in re- 
taining and increasing her flow of milk. 
Another consideration is the fact that I 


find fall calves more profitable than spring | fhe 


calves. . the time they are old enough 
to fo they can be put out on the grass. 
I find it best to by the heifer’s feed- 
very carefully. ood balanced ration 
wih do to begin with, << by studying the 
results obtained with the individual heifer 
the ration can be varied to suit her par- 


ticular needs and give her the ration that / 


will tend to improve her milk yield. 
Careful testing and an accurate record 
will be invaluable in determining the 
worth of a dairy heifer. She will not reach 
her full milking capacity until probably 
the fifth year, so it is best te keep her in 
the herd until she is thoroly tried out be- 
fore disposing of her. Sometimes a heifer 
with a rather unpromising first lactation 
period will make a wonderful improvement 
in her second and on her third will prove 
to be a cow of high value. For this reason 
a good dairyman will never be in a h 

to condemn the heifers coming from hig 

record stock. Her first lactation period 
demands careful and studied management 
and her development rests largely in the 
a P the individual dairyman.— 
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I want to tell you 
that WORMS more 
than anything else keep 
animals from thriving. 


s Why Pay the 
Peddler Twice My Price ? 
25-Ib. Pail, $2.00: 100-Ib. Dram, $6.50 
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Stock Tonic WW 


\\, 
ee 
7 
Expels Worms j | 
Spring will soon be here. Get your animals 


in condition. Start in now, first get rid of all 
worms with Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. Then they 
are in shape for you to enrich the blood, give 
them better stiens. oy on dry feed 
are likely to have stocky S —and their 
bowels need cleaning out. Hess Stock 
Tonic will get them ready for the hards ring 
work. Cows should have it before calv 
time and to prepare for full nv, * 
it to the brood sows, it will tell on ' lit- 
ter. This is the true live stock gospel: 
CONDITION ALL YOUR ANIMALS NOW 


Bo” Savon tan he Se Bee 
the re worms, that I 
ones 

tft ct i. you 
= yay oS ate as 
dealer will retund your money. we 
Never oo cence ym only by dealers. 
A 4 h 

strongly fertile e coe gn parent sods ou pms to 
give —s that von the we ick dis- 
eases make sgives mre the weaktings. Pan- 
a-ce-a , gives nd vigor. Costs 
penny lor 80 fowls per day 1% tbs. Be; sie. Ses 


25-Ib. 2.50 
the far mt Guaranteed _— 


me, Senn bs Instant Miller 
Kills lice on ia b~ with a dust 
bath, to wh uly on Hess Instant Louse . The 
hens will do the rest. For lice on stock, with one tborteehiy 
hair and ay ty Ae A 


into the skin. 1 Ib. 5c; 3 lbs. 60c ¢ in ). 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Write Dr. Fess about any live stock 
enclosing 2c stamp. He advise you 











Get This Big Illustrated Catalog FI 


Tells how the Hinmans—-father and son—designed and built 08 first machine 
on their farm at Steckbridge, N. Y., in 1907. Shows the modern plant in 
Oneida, N. Y., with 500-machines-a-week capacity. Gives recerds of reg- 

istered cows milked with the Hinman. ‘ells experiences af famous dairy- 

men throughout the country, using the machine. Explains Hinman 

simplicity—why no vacuum tank, no air pipe lines, no complicated 

pulsating mechanism are ribes simple Hinman combination 

¢ ee — in valve chamber (in pail cover) al action 


ost speed ow squeeze) teat cups with metal rubber rings 


HINMAN MILKERS 


ofits. WILL soon PAY POR THEMSELVES 
Unit Phey cost less than one hired man and 


his board for 
months. Simplicity us the re reason fort this 9 cost. Lay aside 
your prejudice 
d —s sim 
atalog and 


six 
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BROODING CHICKS ON FARMS 


A Critical Period in Their Growth That is Often Neglected 
By PROFESSOR W. A. LIPPINCOTT 


HE old proverb 
has it, ‘‘don’t 
count your 
chickens before they 
are hatched.” The 
modern poultryman 
says ‘“‘don’t count 
your chickens until 
they are out of the 
brooder.’’ While 
comparing the num- 
bers of fluffy chicks 
found in the incu- 
bator after about 
twenty-two days of 
watchful waiting 
with the number 
nes first put into the incubator is always highly interesting, 
the point of prime interest from the dollars and cents stand- 
point is, how many chicks can I successfully carry thru the 
critical period of their development. Generally speaking this 
critical period lasts about four weeks, and the ordinarily careful 
po man or woman can be reasonably sure of rearing the 
majority of the chicks that are thrifty at four weeks old. The 
at question is then how to get them safely thru the first 
our weeks after being taken out of the incubator. While it 
is, of course, possible to use incubators for hatching and hens 
for brooding, as a matter of fact this is seldom done, and gener- 
ally speaking cannot be conveniently or even profitably dore. 

Successful artificial brooding like successful artificial incubation 
depends to a very great extent on the vigor of the parent stock. 
Just as the best incubator made cannot hatch eggs that are not 
fully fertile, so the best brooder made, even in the hands of 
an experienced poultryman, cannot rear chicks hatched from 
eggs produced by puny stock. The keystone in the arch of 
poultry success is vigor and yet more vigor in the breedi 
stock. Where this is present the incubator properly handl 
is just as efficient a hatcher as the hen, and the chicks when 
they are ready for the brooder are to be preferred to hen- 
hatched chicks for artificial rearing. The chicks themselves 
will be just as bright and active, and what is of great importance, 
will start on the critical four weeks without poultrydam’s 
burden, the louce. 

The first step in brooding success is not to be too anxious to 
get the chicks out of the incubator. They should be left in 
the hatching machine my until they show unmistakable 
signs of being —y hungry. ese signs will seldom be noticed 
before thirty-six hours, frequently not before forty-eight, and 
sometimes not for seventy-two hours. The action of the 
chicks rather than any set rule, should be the guide in this 
matter. 

The brooder should be warmed to a temperature of about 95 
degrees which is the same temperature they should have in the 
incubator nursery about the time the chicks begin to hatch. 
This gives one an opportunity to get the brooder adjusted so 
that it carries the proper temperature at least twenty-four 
hours before the chicks are put in. The hover itself should be 
bedded the first time with some digestible material, such as 
alfalfa leaves, mealed alfalfa or even bran. Tho this material 
may appear expensive for bedding material it takes very little 
and is a safeguard worth while. It is the rience of most 
poultrymen that sooner or later they have a bunch of chicks, 
th at start to eating the bedding. If this material is indigestible 
like chaff, fine chopped straw or sand, impaction of the digestive 
tract results and a not infrequent loss of 80 to 90 percent of 
the chicks occurs. It should be replaced with chopped straw 
as soon as it becomes foul and the same f tie changed. 

If possible the chicks should be put into the at dusk. 
Where this is done it will usually be found that thereafter 
the chicks return to the hover very much better than where 
they are put under the hover in daylight. It is always good 
practice to make a fence of poultry netting around the hover 
about six to eight inches away from the frame. This gives the 
chicks plenty of room to exercise if they need during the first 
four or five days, and prevents them from wandering too far 
from the source of heat if it is early in the season. If rats 
abound this fence should be made of hardware cloth and a 
cover of the same material extended over the entire hover. 

The reason the chicks should be kept so long in the incubator 
is that the average person will not resist the temptation to feed 
them as soon as they are in the brooder and running around. 
To feed a chick too soon after hatching is a fatal mistake. At 
the time the chick first pips the shell nearly 50 percent of the 
yolk material is as yet unused, and is drawn into the body cavity 
thru the naval opening. This furnishes food enough to the 
chick for a period varying from thirty-six to seventy-two hours. 





For some reason, not 
we well understood, 
eeding the little fel- 
lows before this ma- 
terial is well ab- 
sorbed results in its 
fermentation or de- 
composition. The 
visible result of this 
is aoe scours, a 
quently improperly 
refe: to as white 
diarrhea. Tho it is 
possible to import 
this disease in 


hatching-eggs from 
the states i it 
abounds, there is very little of this disease in the central and 
western states. Most of the white diarrhea, so-called, is not 
the contagious form at all, but is the result of feeding too soon 
after hatching, or of giving improper food. _ } 

In feeding brooder chicks by far the most important point to 
look after with scrupulous care is the sweetness of the feed. 
Grain that has heated in the bin or the sack and become the 
least bit tainted with must or mold is worth about as much as 
so much poison when it comes to feeding little chicks. This is 
a point that is not understood as it should be, and is the cause 
of considerable losses every year. The a at results of 
feeding musty grain are similar to those of feeding too soon. 
So important do the professional poultrymen of the East con- 
sider this that they g0 to the expense of providing kiln-dried 
grains for the chicks. Z 

Another paint of great importance is to feed little and often 
and in such & way as to compel exercise. When the old hen 
comes off the nest with her brood she is very fortunately not 
able to provide the chicks with a soggy mass of food on which 
they gorge themselves. She scratches for them, or leads them 
about picking up a bit here and finding a bit there. The chicks 
are kept on the move, and get their food only in small bits. 
The old hen has been raising chickens su ully for a good 
many centuries, and the wise poultry raiser follows her lead in 
this partfcular. Taking sweet feed for —— and all feed 
used should be tested in this particular by wy ae the nose 
in a double handful, the question of how one feeds is of far 
more importance during the first four weeks than what one 
feeds only safe rule is to feed at least five times a day 
during the critical period, and feed cracked TF ee heey mashes 
in Gach & way that the chicks const 4 ves up in a 
hurry. This means that the mashes should be fed dry, and the 
ound grain should be scattered in the litter. Wet mashes 
are never fed by the old hen, and should never be fed by the 
poultry man or woman. 

In féeding the dry mash a convenient trough can be made by 
taking a one-inch of convenient size, and nailing slats 
around the edges in such a way as to make the tray about one 
inch deep. A piece of small mesh poultry netting, the same 
size as one-inch board should be laid over the mash after 
the trough is filled. This does not prevent the chicks from 
scratching away at the mash but does prevent their wasting 
very much of it. 

is no best ration fer feeding chicks or the old stock 
either, for that matter. A i be made 
, 10 lbs. of cracked wheat 


of 10 Ibs: of cracked corn or 
10 lbs. of steel cut or pinhead oats. i Gy es ase 


up of 10 Ibs. of bran, 10 lbs. of shorts or mi 
cornmeal, 5 Ibs. of meat scraps (not ), 2}¢ lbs. of char- 
coal. With all rations, whatever they may be, the chicks should 
be provided with all of the sour milk or buttermilk they will 
consume. Sour milk as a chick feed, and buttermilk nad ao 
better, is not appreciated as it,should be. Of the f listed 
above milk is by all means the‘most im tant single one. It 
should always be fed sour if possible. it is not porible to 
feed it sour all the time it should be fed sweet all the c'me as 
it will not do to change from one to the other very often. The 
sour milk, however, is to be preferred. 

While it is well to have the temperature of the brooder at 
least 95 degrees F. when the chicks are put in, and in fact 
it may be well to have the temperature as high as 100 under 
the hover if it is early in the season and quite cold, the tem- 
perature should be lowered as rapidly as is consistent with the 
comfort of the chicks. While it may be said that on the aver- 
age this will mean a reduction in temperature of about 5 
degrees a week it is unsafe to make the c by rule, in fact 


rt poultrymen frequently do not use a thermometer at al! 
but tun the Spondon leat up or down as the chicks give 
evidence of the need of more or less heat. [Continued on page 117 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Arerit they beauties 
John - you wore 
wise to buy the 
World's Champion 


Belle City” 


reece Biggest Hatches 
eases Reged Strongest Chicks 


East of 
at’s what you want—that’s what you'll get with my 
a ty orld’s Champion Belle City Incubator—and I can prove it. 


Cig, 
aia poy ) Se -~ big book, wonderful Prize Winning World’s Champion 
‘Hatching Pacts’ sent free — write aes Outfits poking money for you. I 
for it. It gives short cuts to successful ee on overs Saeetat bator to be the Prize 
try eet to do and how to do it. inning W ’e Cham Model. You 
t this book. When you learn how men, test it in your own home 1, 2 or 3 months at 
women, boys, _fitis— mostly y beginners—won my risk. Iagreeto refund your money if you 
rizes, the *““Tycos’’ Cup and make big pene that — I guaran- 
» you will want to start one of Sole or 10 years. Can anyone more? 


S| Read how money is made—what pleasure folks have raising poultry the 
Belle City way. Letters and actual photographs prove every statement. 





” A Trusted Servant ‘ Boy of 16 Makes ade 

4 ae Sy: Y veh Wann ramon 
eve ise csi sd cleat 
EL lee Sarah atu the born cirle, but 
} pt great opportunity 


MODST* Dale Shaifor, Ohio. 


























What others are doing you can easily do with my 140-egg 


World's Champion 


Belle Caty 


Imcazsbpator 


The incubator that regulates and ventilates Sam and leading tural 
itself—equipped with patented thermome- incubator that will put you in the C o 
ter holder—round cornered, non-leakable ship Class from the start. The book also 
co heating tank — big safety lamp illustrates én actual colors my World Famous 
a deep chick nursery. The incubator Belle City 140-chick Brooder—the only 
with the on Board double-walled con double-walled, hot-water heated brooder 
struction, that has led the field for over ten made gel sar to raise the healthiest 
oe iets: The choice of America’s most success- —y "ll su need this Brooder. 
chicken raisers—the kind used by Uncle users. 


I Prepay Freight and "Guara ntee Satisfaction 


You cannot get a better hatcher at any price. Sretgiet Best of the Bochiee cad alinw & Bas 
My 1 @ Incubator, when ordered with to points beyond. You can save time 
my $4.85 World Famous Belle City 140-chick 4 ordering from this Adyertisement today 
Hot-Water Double- Walled Brooder both and feel perfectly safe.— 

cost only $12.50. Remember I prepay all Anyway write for my 


FEF re e Astounding nw ; 
} New Book Mail Cou 
‘ pon 
The most valuable book on chicken raising published—filled Hatching Facts Today 
hatched in With facts, proofs and information, and hundredsof letters 


sorrrere geese rs = ec oe loom three and photographs. You'll find it the best guide to success in 
obit dota poultry raising. With it comes full particulars of my 


$1000 In Cash Prizes 


to those who purchase between now and June 15, 1917. Condi- } 
tions so easy—you can get a big share the very first season } 

fio \ ua own a World's Champion Belle City 
ue i | atching Outfit. With this outfit and my, 
romplete guide book for setting up and oper- 

he a ating you can’t go wrong. The earlier you 

‘y » , start, the better your chance we win a bi 
™ cash prize. Write me a ae on cond 

coupon today. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


My Low Price, Direct to You $8.55 





Free. 


A Connecticut Hatch 





ohan, Pre:., Box 42, 
Send me your book, “Hatching Facts” 





Belle ing Tnoubeter Ce., Racine, Wis. 
Jim 
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A FARM FLOC 
By ALTA 
FARM 
woman of 
my acquain- 
tance, has been so 
Za smail flock of poul- 
Go as , try that her capent- 


ence seems worthy 
of note. Last year, 


K_THAT PAYS 


B. DUNN 


and where cattle, horses and hogs are fed. 
On this account the actual cost of feed is 
small and amounts only to the wheat fed 
and to food for the baby chicks. The 


fitably marketed in the form of meat and 

than in its natural state. Moreover, 
a the hens are few in number each 
individual receives better care than it 





from her flock of fifty hens of mixed breeds 
were sold amounting to $140, and 
shickens to supply the home table were 
not included in these fi , but would 
amount to a substantial sum because a 
number of men are employed during the 
summer months and boarded at the 


table. 

Chicks were hatched from February till 
June and sold dressed when weighing two 
to two and one-half pounds, at fifty cents 


each. Pullets were selected from the early 
hatches to make winter layers. Mrs. 
Hempstone is particularly successful in 
getting Se hens to lay the golden winter 
. is she attributes to the fact that 
2 cai pullets are in full lay before cold 
weather sets in and by her untiring efforts 
to keep the hens comfortable during the 
winter she is able to keep them laying. 

A substantial and roomy log house 
shelters this flock; the walls being thick 
and spaces well chinked the birds are com- 
fortable here even in severe weather, get- 
ting exercise by scratching for grain in 
d straw litter. This house is white- 
washed and frequently fumigated with 
sulphur to keep it sanitary. The little 
chicks are housed in old-fashioned V 
shaped coops, each large enough for just 
one hen and her brood. 

After the fowls are half grown they are 
fed no grain but soft wheat, for corn is not 

wn in this locality and that y= pee in 
is usually too high priced to be fed profit- 
ably. In winter the wheat is occasionally 
boiled or parched to make a change; this is 
supplemented by green food—cabbage, 
turnips, beets, potatoes, or alfalfa leaves 
—and sweet.separated milk, and cracklings 
or whatever of meat refuse there is at hand. 
Not having a bone. grinder, bones are 
placed in the hollow of a large rock and 
pounded into fine bits with a heavy ham- 
mer. These bits of bone the fowls eat 
greedily, and a decrease in the number of 
is noted when bone is omitted from 
ther diet. On cold days water is warmed 
before being taken out to the drinking 
troughs, and is supplied so frequently that 
it does not freeze. 

All this means much work, but at this 
season there are no hired men to cook for, 
and other work is slack so Mrs. Hempstone 
considers that with eggs selling at forty 


would be possible for the average farm 
woman to give to a large flock. 

In these days when one hears much of 
purebred sto bead in buildings that 
are the last word in poultry architecture, 


wheat is raised on the place and more pro- | 


and fed a balanced ration of expensive | 


foodstuff: 
flock of biddies of any and all breeds, 
housed in old buildings difficult to keep 
sani , and with little variety of foods to 
put before her birds, is likely to become 
disco over the outlook. Mrs. 
Hempstone’s experience should ve an 
inspiration to bt me so situated, for her 
equipment is neither unique nor ive; 
she hag at her command only the very 
ordinary conveniences to be found on the 
average farm; her success really is due to 
hard work and good management. 

This year she has dis of her mon- 
grel stock and is raising Rhode Isiand Reds 
exclusively, so the profits for the coming 
year should show considerable advance 
over those of pee yess, not only because 
results are uniformly better from purebred 
stock than from mongrel, but also because 
of the opportunity to develop a good busi- 
ness in raising breeding and produc- 
ing Eee for hatching. 

first cost of purebred stock of any 
kind may make it prohibitive for a time, 
but those who enthusiastically work to get 
the best posssible returns from the mongrel 
stock they happen to have on hand, will 
soon find themselves in position to start, 
at least in a small way, with blooded stock. 


WALNUTS FOR POULTRY 
ey the winter months when it is 
difficult for poultry to secure insects and 


other matter which is needed to aid in| - 


aus, pneuction, it will pay to crack a few 
walnuts each day, or at least two or three 
times a week, allowing the kernels and 
little pieces of shells to scatter among 
the litter in the scratching sheds. Six to 
ten walnuts or butternuts to each dozen 
hens is sufficient. 

Simply lay the nut on a solid block of 
wood, and mash it with a blow from a 
wooden mallet, and brush off the particles 
of kernel and shell each time to prevent 
mashing them too fine. 

Watch the result after feeding a few 
nuts. The egg basket will be filled more 





to sixty cents a dozen the added egg yield 
pays her well for the time she spends in 
caring for her hens. She also enjoys the 
work. 

Each year a large patch of sunflowers is | 
grown, the shade of which provides a 
my y run for the pouitry during the 

eat of summer days, and the seed from 
which is fed to the hens when moulting. 

Except in snowy weather, and there is 
very little of this where Mrs. Hempstone 
lives, these fowls have wide range and 
pick up waste grain around straw 


rapidly, making good returns for the nuts. 


|A few weeks experiment of this kind will 


lead many to gather more walnuts or 
plant more walnut trees. 

Such trees could easily be grown inside 
yd. yay yards, and the nuts saved and 
dried on shed roofs, stored in boxes handy 
for winter use, and in that way it would 
not require much additional labor to save 
a quantity sufficient to produce a 
increase in egg production during 
winter months.—H. M. M. 


SANITARY EGG CARRIER 
Several of the larger shippers of are 
now examining a new egg carrier which is 
claimed to be an improvement both for 
the sanitation and ventilation of in 
transit. The carrier is divi into 











|compartments by transverse sections of 

|wood. Each compartment is then lined 

with wire screen forming a socket or 

pocket with curved walls. ‘The sereening 

allows free circulation of air and in case an 

— it will not slip thru the screen 
soil the other eggs in the casing. 


the farm woman who has a/| 
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Two Ways 
to tell GENUINE 



















One is by the center core of kiln- 
dried wood slate—the exclusive pat- 
ented feature that gives Compo-Board 
greater strength and durability than any 
other wall board. 

The other way is to look for the 
oe pes every four feet on the 


Make no mistake. You’re not get- 
ting the material that was used in mak- 
ing the beautiful paneling in the dining 
room of the famous Knickerbocker 
Hotel; you're not getting the = 









lining that is etanding the terrific strain 
of ocean travel on sea-going steam- 
ships—if you don’t get the genuine 
Compo-Board. 

The best wall-lining is none too 
good for you. Investigate Compo-Board. 
Write for sample and book of helpful 

—- home - making sugges- 

tions. 
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SATISFACTORY INCUBATORS 
Any incubatorrequires intelligent watch- 
ing, but its use does not necessitate super- 
normal skill. Anyone who will use good 
common sense can so 0 
incubator as to get the best results of 
which that particular make is possible. 
Any of the prominently advertised ma- 
chines are capable of giving very satis- 
factory results, and it is a very poor 
machine which will not do as good work 
as the average hen under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

As yet no incubator is “fool proof.” 
They are not designed for the use of 
children, but most of them are sufficiently 
simple so that a twelve-year-old girl may 
be trusted to watch the thermometer. 

One hundred percent hatches are not 
unknown; eighty to ninety percent are 


rate a well-made | § : 
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I Want You 
Successful 
Farming 
Chicken Folks 


To Get My New 1917 
Special Cooperative Offer 





‘ Se 

i Just put your name on a postal or use the coupon below. 
Beg ig « ru fe lu my new special offer right along with my new 
fa free catalog. No aoliciting. No canvassing. Just a straight 







ple in every section of the country. 
er unless you wish. But, if you do, it 
fain “Write me 


D. M. DAVIS, Pres. business offer made to a few 

General Manager You don't have to accept the 

help you get a Rayo Incubator at little or nocost toyou. 

fail to get a copy of my new catalog. It's chuck full of try ra’ and incubator 
and get started early along road to bigger profits with your 


THERE’S BIG MONEY IN CHICKENS THESE DAYS 





not unusual, after an operator is habit- 
uated to the use of an incubator so that | 
he stops tinkering with it; but, taking) 

with poor, average hatches from 
incubators probubly range between fifty- 
five and sixty-five percent, varying with 
the season and climatic conditions just 
as hen’s hatching does. 

As an incubator of medium size will 
hatch as many eggs as ten hens, this 
makes the machine a valuable bit of 
equipment on afarm. Whena hen hatches 
only five or six chicks, we say it is hard 
luck; but if the beginner’s incubator does 
not bring off better than fifty percent, we 
blame the failure on the machine. 

If we get sixty chicks from an incubator, 
and they are of equal size and grow to 
maturity uniformly, we are taking less 
time than if they were with hen mothers 
which are kept confined, and they have 
a much better chance of living than if with 
hens which roam, get caught in storms, 
fight mates and trample their own chicks. 

There is no best incubator, for the 
same reason that there is no best watch 
or best automobile. There are many good 
ones and their use has been triumphant 
vindicated after long and severe tri 
They have added many dollars to farmers’ 
incomes and their common-sense use, fol- 
lowed by proper brooding methods, should 
always prove profitable.—M. B. 


AIRING EGGS 


Ki your hens laying Rayo Go the _ Chester an Omaha Clerk, 
Batching Yor you this ear. Te will dot easier, beter 815500 not prout tale past season in his aparg’ time 
and cheaper by far. saving In eggs alone Faising chi on four otey 8 
Sore than Day the cost of the in @ season. double this amount. A ot are 
At the presen h prices of eggs (best authorities ust aswell. What Mr. Romigh can do youcan 
say will be still) yc"1 can't afford to do ° $F ge phy ty 
any set’ of hens, ‘ot by any means! Not with you go it t. Andone of the frst 
eggs selling at 75c 4 rr The big in- you Seed 3B incubator. An incubator ig just 
crease in prices is making poultry rich, In as essential to successful poultry raising as @ ia 
Towa, this increase alone amounts to 18,000, to successful farming. And when you buy an 
000 or about $100 for each farm family. same your success ig made more certain still if you 
is true of all other sections, a Rayo. 
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Give Bigger Hatches at Less Cost) 


takes | 1 by far than others as well as Jess time and attention dur- 
sce ts ace aoe ot a ee iy 
sonar wil cell ye the anmna thing, In other words, bigger 
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All experienced incubator operators 
know the necessity of airing eggs, but 
some fail to understand why. Yet we 
know that the chick inside the shell is a/ 
living, growing thing and that it needs 
fresh air, change of conditions and exer- 
cise in order that it may expand, move 
and develop its strength. 

Airing eggs has another merit. The 
shells and contract with heat and 
cold and this — them. By the use 
of machinists’ callipers, one may discover 
an appreciable difference in expansion of 
eggs under sixty degrees and over a hun- 
dred. uent expansion and contraction 
of the shell is believed to break down 
fibres and make the shell brittle, so that 
chicks due to hatch can get out of shells 
with less exhaustion. 

This matter of airing during incu- 
bation requires judgment and should be 
guided by development of chicks, temper- 
— of  ; =. - we watch sitting 

ens, we wi that e seemingly 
need very little airing the first week of 
incubation, a trifle more the second, and 
still more the third week when the vitality 
of chicks has added to the warmth of the 


“SES ie never safe to, forget thet ebidie 
are dependent upon air that tes 
thru the porous shell. Cooling eggs shrinks 
the air-bubbles and sets up a suction/ 
which draws in fresh air to purify the’ 
interior stale air.—Z. G. 











Sa. iustrated ip our catalog. for your copy today, P a 
Sold Direct to You—Guaran eed 


Big hatches at small cost are built into Ra machines. | Our pb ye — $H 
Sbeolutely, ‘Then tpn, some of whlch are, eines ers 


hat’s w we sell them 
Beara on i 
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Some Experiences 


experience of 
a neighbor with 
a flock of as- 
sorted stock this 
season demonstrates 
the value of a well- 
bred flock better than 
anything that has 
fallen under my no- 
tice for sometime. She 
had an incubator full 
of eggs set for her 
early in the season. 
Her own flock con- 
sisted of sixteen fine 
urebred white orpingtons that 
never been inbred in the least, 
and a couple of dozen buff or- 
ingtons inbred to a certain extent 
or two seasons, and with the 
cockerels of the previous season’s 
hatching running with them, as the cocks 
had been sold after the breeding season. 
These were allowed to run together 
early, and eggs from all were used, and 
in addition eggs from a half dozen barred 
rocks that had been hatched early the 
previous season from stock that was some- 
what inbred. One hundred and twenty 
chickens were reared from these, and 
thruout the white erpingtons showed their 
superiority. They hatched better, were 
the strongest chicks, showed less liability 
to disease, and grew faster. As fast as 
the flock developed to the broiler size they 
were sold, as they were hatched for this 
urpose, not being kept se te so as to 
ive a value for saving. The whites all 
came along evenly and were the first to 
be ready fer market; the rocks were next, 
while the buff orpingtons were very ir- 
, Some comme, on with the whites, 
some with the rocks, but more coming 
later, and some have not yet come up to 
two unds and they ve had two 
ante more time than the first marketed. 
Several times I have had experience 
that was costly with inbred flocks. This 
spring I bought eggs from two sources to 
set an incubator. One lot of eggs were 
good stock but the cockerel was not active 
enough, so nearly half the e were in- 
fertile. Those t were fertile hatched 
fine, sturdy chicks, while the other lot 
tested out only ten infertile out of the 
hundred. The surprising thing to me was 
that I got a much higher percentage of 
chicks from the fertile eggs from the lot 
that had so many infertile than from the 
last lot with its almost perfect fertility. 
The chicks in the last lot were weaker than 
the first, too, and more of them died while 
oung. It was easy to tell just what each 
ot did, for the first were whjte orpingtons, 
while the last lot were barred rocks, and 
all were put into the same incubator, a 
two hundred egg machine, and all reared 
together after they were hatched. The 
rocks were inbred, but the whites were 
not, tho the cockerel lacked vigor, dying 
before the season was over. With a good 
cockerel that flock of hens would probably 
have given an almost perfect hatch. 
Last season I put two hundred eggs in 
the same incubator, one hundred of them 
from a flock of ood, thrifty reds, and the 
other from a flock a@ white orpingtons 
that must have been inbred, judging from 
the results. I got ten chicks from the 
whites, and seventy-seven from the reds, 
and the ten whites were not overly strong. 
Farm-reared flocks are often allowed to 
become badly inbred, and the result is a 
loss in vitality and size, and a consequent 
slow development, which precludes rais- 


ing any winter laying pullets. Much of the 
increase in egg-laying records is due to 
vigor of the stock gained by very careful 


selection of strong hens and absolute | 
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VALUE OF GOOD BREEDING 


With Inbred Stock 


y freedom from any 
inbreeding. 
I bought three set- 
tings of eggs from a 
whiteorpington breeder 
who was careful of his 
flock, and the thirty- 
one chicks I got were 
great fluffy balls, each 
a perfect match for the 
other, and they de- 
veloped into fine stock. 
I kept nine of the hens, 
and it was net yo 

to get nine eggs from 
them for two or three days 
in succession. They had 
the characteristic orpington 
broodiness, and yet they 
averaged over six a 
day during the season. t 
man did not make any extravagant claims 
for his stock, nor did he hold them at 
exorbitant prices, but the hens reared 
from them made good right from the 
start. The sixteen white orpingtons men- 
tioned in the first paragraph are third 
generation descendants from them, and 
they are still making good. At this 
writing they are laying from six to thirteen 
eggs every day. The eggs are larger than 
the average white orpington it seems 
to me, and I know they fill an incubator 
with about a dozen less number than the 


buff orpington eggs I set last seasen.— 
L. HC. 


BREEDING UP THE FARM HEN 

The farmer who raises his own supply 
of grain feeds and who has an abundance of 
range for his young pullets should find it 
quite to build up a flock ef vigorous 
and pi layers. lets that are fed 
liberally and developed on an open range 
have a decided advantage over those 
reared on a large poultry farm and re- 
stricted as to range and variety of feed. 
On the average farm a well selected fleck 


of hens will pay relatively mere pref- type 


its fer feed consumed and labor expended 
than any ether kind of farm stock. At 
the present time the item of food con- 
sumed is an important one, and many 
farmers are turning te poultry because the 
labor-income is greater in preportion to 
the amount of food consumed than is the 
case with other kinds of stock. 

The first step toward building up a 
rofitable egg-producing flock is to have 
ens that will produce a large number of 

uniform eggs. In order to standardize the 
product some well known breed must be 
selected and a careful system of selection 
introduced to build up the general 
average of the flock. The breeding for 
individual birds will not do for the farmer 
who is building up a profitable flock. The 
fancier will be quite satisfied if he can pro- 
duce one prize-winner from every 100 
chicks, but with the farmer it is the flock 
that makes the profits, and his main object 
is to breed prolific birds that come close 
enough to the desired type to produce 
uniform products. 

It has been a failure to recognize this 
great truth that has caused many farmers 
to become discouraged in their efforts to 
breed for a standardized preduct. The 
have purchased e or breeding stoc 
from fanciers who have practiced close 
inbreeding in order to produce a .cw prize- 
winners and lowered the vitality and egg- 
laying qualities of their floeks instead o 
improving thera for utility. By directing 
his attention to a few cheice specimens 
rather than the flock average he has failed 
to realize what a wide variation is sure to 
exist in the performance of the individuals. 


Before buying eggs or breeding stock to 


f | marki 
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build up his flock the farmer should study 
the ormance of the flock and reduce it 
to ite terms. 

After the floci: has been standardized by 
proper breeding, to insure a uniform pro- 
—_ the _— that are to be kept a 

or layi i must 
selected from os oa pon broods 
and they must be fed liberally from the 
time they are hatched until they are ready 
to go into the laying houses in the fall. 
The pullets ef the American breeds, if 
grown properly on good range, will weigh 
from 5 to 6 pounds, and should be almost 
ready to begin laying when they are from 
6 to7 months old. It seldom pays to keep 
hens more than two years, th some 
exceptionally desirable ones are kept over 
for breeders. By replacing one-half of the 
older hens in the flock each year with well 
developed pullets it will be quite easy to 
maintain an abundant and uniform supply 
of thruout the year. 

There has always tess a wide diversity 
of opinion regarding the’ relationship of 
form and function. While there is no 
definite relationship between the number 
of eggs the hen will lay and her body 
formation, yet the experience of practical 
breeders and poultrymen shows that the 
birds which have the ability to produce a 
large number of eggs are usually well 
developed about the digestive and repro- 
ductive organs. The heavy egg-producing 
hen like the heavy milk-producing cow 
must have proper development in the 
right parts to insure her ability to convert 
her food into the desired product. With 
this in view the aim should be to select 
birds which have a relatively wide body, 
as measured across the thigh, and in addi- 
tion a deep body as measured from the 
base of the tail to the base of the keel. A 
long and wide body indicates internal 
capacity and the ability to convert food 
inte eggs. 

In making up the breeding pens always 
bear in mind that the male is more than 
one-half of the flock, because it is prin- 
cipally thru him that the egg-laying qual- 
ities can be transmitted to the future gen- 
erations of females. He should be a 
healthy and vigorous bird, of the proper 

of his breed, and should come from a 
line of heavy-laying dams and sires from 
heavy-laying dams. Hens that are stro 
and vigoreus, mated with males in whic 
the egg-laying habit and tendencies have 
been es developed should produce 
superior pullets with which to recruit the 
laying flock.—W. M. K. 





COLOR OF CHICKS 

Too of.en, especially among novices, we 
find chicken raisers dis i chicks 
which happen to show some off-colored 
feathers. Generally these disappear after 
molting and are replaced by the true breed 
markings. Barred Plymouth Rock chicks 
are black with white throats and wing tips 
and have blotches of dirty white or gray on 
their heads. Chicks of the white leghorns 
and ether white varieties vary to a yellow- 
white er even gray spotted. Among the 
black breeds the youngsters are white with 
black =. a Wyandottes 
and light B are plain colored when 
first hatched and the black hackle and tail 
develop after molting. Often 
chicks shewing the greatest diversity prove 
to be the truest to type when matured. 


Do not set the incubator in a close, 
stuffy room. Good ventilation is as essen- 
tial as good eggs. 
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Read 
This Letter 


Hatched 8000 Chicks— 
Better Than 85% Hatches —in Ten 
“Successful” Incubators 
Lancaster, Mo., Oct. 8th, 1916. 
Des Moines Incubator Co 
Des Moines, lowa 
Gentiemen: I want to 
Your fin Soncenfury pear 
0 our ad 
Poe incubators. T'siso had 








Write Me At Once 
for Full Details 


Nis: before nave I been able to equal the offer 




















I am making this season on “Successful’’ In- 

cubators and Brooders. Now is the time to 
start your hatches with the king of them all in quality 
—built with heavy copper tank, the heaviest on any 
incubator made; leak-proof and wear-proof tank con- 
struction and unbeatable case. In short, every one 
of the big quality features that have made “‘Success- 
ful’’ Incubators the pride of successful poultry raisers 
in all parts of the country. Read my guarantee, and 
the 20 Big Points for success and write me for full 
details on this remarkable quality and price offer. 


“SUCCESSFUL” [ae 


Incubators and Brooders ( 


GUARANTEE —The Strongest, Most 
Liberal Ever Offered on an Incubator 


O strong is my confidence in these machines that 
I offer you the “SUCCESSFUL” Incubators and 
Brooders under the following most liberal GUAR- 
ANTEE., This is the strongest guarantee under which 


) any machine of this kind has ever been sold, viz.— Capacity | 
| You may try the machine ordered one, two or three $ S 240 Eggs |} ia 
| times and if after that test you are not thoroughly 
i] | 





I want eight more of these No. 4 
< ** Incubators as 



















Quality, Workman. 
ship, Dependability 













































convinced our machine is as represented or entirel Is the Greatest Incubator 
P z Bargain of the Season 


| - —_ - 
satisfacto ou have the privilege to return it and 
| a co six Other Sizes, From 60 $750 


we refund the money. Up to 312 Eggs as Low as 


Write Today ae pd pa ma- Alf Incubators Have the Hot Water, @ and 
Fy Be proved economical, a gn and productive of Pure Copper Pipes, Heating System UP 
















big hes of sturly, healthy chicks, Now is the time to start H 2 
big profit making hatches. Send at once for full details Address 20 Big, Strong Points for Success ' 
3. S. GILCREST, President and General Manager OS awry cian a Seen 





chicks and 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY itive: pecenmes than, any, other | 24—Costs less per pound. 
464 Second Street, Des Moines, — eae ee 
2—My remarkably low ¢ offers N under 

3—The only hatcher that heats the i 
colder edges of the body first. 17—Detachable legs, allowing ma- 
4@—Round corners on tank, giving Chine to be stored in very small space. 
faster current, more heat, eyen regu- 18—The only incubatos in the world 
lation. cabinet made, ° 






eng ag ee Pee er 



















@—Only one scien*ifically 




















pots vee? pe os more, 
@—Combination wafer thermostat essons real gene 
tuine down-to-brass-tacks 


eegulator. 
guaranteed facts that explain eve 
YY = Jo aod just as you want it, Free to 


evades no issue. a“Success- 
wt fal" Incubator oe Brooder. 
















ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION | 


If all wild birds born into the world 
should live te maturity, they would so 
devour the farmers’ substance as to drive 
us to poverty. Fortunately very few of 
the eggs laid by bluejays, sparrows, quail, 
etc.. produce mature birds. Nature’s 
methods prevent rapid increase. And if 
we follow nature’s method too closely, we 
shall have no profits to show for our labor 
and the money we invest in stock and 
equipment. Nature is a careless and im- 
provident mother. 

The artificiality of our methods of keep- 
ing poultry begins when we furnish a hen 
with a place in which she is protected from 
stress of weather and her eggs safeguarded 
from her natural enemies. Even our mode 
of setting hens is artificial. So is the care- 
ful selection of breeding stock, the use of 
a proper incubator and brooder, their care 
and the care of the chicks until they are 
in full feather. 

If we wish profits, it will not do to be | 
careful in a few things and careless in even 
one. We must neglect nothing that makes 
for success. In using incubator and 
brooder, we go only a step farther than 
in the ordinary artificiality of hatching 
from hens which are protected, in that 
we thus protect the eggs and chicks from 
the prvad wees of unreasoning hens. 

The first step toward success is the 
parent stock of the eggs to be incubated; 


the incubator and its operator are the | p 


second and third; brooding is the fourth, 
and proper feeding and care of chicks the) 
fifth. 
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Ivo inany of us gather eggs from un- 
fortunate sources, from immature pullets, 
or from pullets which have laid and laid 
until no fertility remains in the be- 
cause of lack of vitality in the laying 
stock, or from hens which have not re- 
ceived food that tends to strong fertility 
in . Lack of green feed and of animal 
feed in winter lessens the strength of the 
potential life in the eggs and is therefore 
also a great source of poor hatches. The 
blame which is placed on incubators and 
on artificial incubation often belongs to 
the hens that laid the eggs and their care- 
taker. 

The best incubator is the one which 
will give good results with the least 
trouble. This means that it must possess 
a sound case, which will not warp with 
extremes of temperature; be well packed 
to resist changes of temperature; have 
perfect ventilation in all parts of the egg- 
chamber; possess a good heater, a reliable 
thermometer and a first-class regulator; 
have doors which give easy access to the 
egg-chamber and nursery which is deep 
enough for newly hatched chicks to dry 
off without cooking the brains. . In other 
words, it should be a good machine.— 
W. 8. A. 

EARLY HATCHES PROFITABLE 

A good brood of March chicks of heavy 
breeds is worth any three later broods. 
The farmer who fails to raise good birds 
early each year misses an excellent op- 

rtunity, for he can hatch and rear a 
arge flock cheaper than any other poultry- 
man. And if hatches early chicks in 
large numbers, he can select the superior 
stock for his own laying pens and sell the 
balance at a price which will yield a good 
rofit. His early birds will get green stuff 


which costs him nothing and after they 
leave the brooders, they will find all the 
insects and ani 


feed they need until 
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autumn. He can raise their grain. and 
they will pick up much which 1s littered 
about and turn it into valuable products. 

A well-hatched, well-brooded, well- 
cared-for flock of early well-bred chicks 
comes nearer being a ‘“‘poor man’s savings 
bank” than any hog, for one needs not 
wait long font to draw dividends and 
they leave the capital unimpaired. 

lf we raise American, English or Asiatic 
birds, it is the early broods which pay the 
big profits. This means that these breeds 
should be hatched before hens become 
broody, which of course is the same as 
saying that big profits and incubators are 
closely connected. Smaller varieties, like 
leghorns and Polish, should not be hatched 
too early as they may mature so quickl 
that they will molt in the fall, in which 
case it is difficult to get them back into 
laying condition before winter. When 
using a machine, it is only fair to consider 
two-thirds of the eggs a good hatch and 
to remember that unless one understands 
and practices necessary precautions, good 
hatches cannot be secured whether we 
batch with hens or incubators.—R. W. 


HANDLING EGGS 

During the first five days of incubation, 
the life in the eggs is not firmly established 
and special care should be taken when 
handling. Many promising germs have 
had their life poe by men | handling, or 
by too close proximity to a heated chimney 
when the egg tester was bein 3 

Only an expert can tell at the fifth day 
whether a dark-shelled is fertile and 
the amateur would do well to wait until 
the tenth day for such testing.—W. A. 


If we want to see whether or not the 
incubator is efficient we can test it out by 
setting a hen at the same time the machine 
is started. Select eggs at random from the 
same lot so there can be no partiality. 





Why Take Chances? & 


Find Out What an Incubator is Made of Before 


You Buy. Send for Our Free Catalog and We See A 
Will Send You a Sample of the Material Used in | 
Our INCUBATORS and BROODERS. S y, 





Freight 





have given 
are the best regulated incubator 


to investigate before you 


It pa 
outer wall is of California 


walls—t 


spring I bought another one. 
entire satisfaction. 


hatch and they take but very Little care.” 
Yours very truly, consin."* 

MRS. C. H. BECKNER, R. No. 1, Longton, Kans. 

ae OR These records prove beyond a doubt you can’t get bigger, better hatches even if 
you pay twice the price. So why pay more? 


@ 180 Egg incubator and 180 Chick Brooder both for $12.75 


buy. For example: Wisconsin Incubators have double 
wood and the inner wall is of insulatin 
dead air space between the walls. Hot water heat—double glass doors—COPPE 
self-regulating. Roomy nursery under 
showing the high oe California Redw 
terial. Both machines shipped complete with thermometers, lamps, egg tester an 


Then you will know which machines are built best, which 
and which will give you the 
most value for your money. Year after year, EJ 

these unbeatable Wisconsins have proved = 
their superiority over all other machines re- 


will last lon: 


purchased an Incubator from you about “Tt Is indeed a 
a G@even years ago and liked it so ee - with the 150-egg W 
em 


I believe they 
made. I have never had a bad 


tray. 


for use when you get them, freight paid east of the Rockies. 





Y end i order direct if wish and time. I give 
Order Direct from this Advertisement ¥93°“°: int (RT "th codemsnnting Ves If yon ase pet, perteetly ete 8 


The publishers know me and know I do just as I agree. Y 
uy any other until you get our catalog. Send TODAY. Address 


March. I followed your instru 
got 148 chickens. Being an amateur I 
was more than delighted with the re- 
sults. My neighbors thi 

wonderful but it is all due to the Wis- 


Yours uy. 
Mrs. A. J. McCrocklin, Kendalia, Tex, 


Incubator is finished in its natural color 
lumber used—not painted to cover u 


enorisk. Ore good hatch vill pay for the Wisconsin 
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WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 12, RACINE, wis. © 
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Instruction Book 
Complete Fixtures 
Uncle Sam Poultry 
Book 
Freight Paid Any. 
where 


All Free With 
The SURE HATCH 







and sturdy. 


Many Sure Hatch owners make & 
Many make as high as 1000% profit in a year. You. too 
can do it if you have the right incubator. 


Send Today for that Big Sure Hatch Catalog. 


We want you to have this Big Catalogue. There is no 
trouble or expense to get it. Simply send your name 
and address on a postal and we will gladly send the 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CoO., 
‘‘Sure Hatch Chicks Make Sure Profits”’ 


ete 


Stamps or. Money 


Every Farmer, Farmer’s Wife and Poultry Raiser who reads this advertisement should send 
for the 1917 Latest edition Sure Hatch Catalogue which fully pictures and describes the money 
making Sure Hatch Incubators and Brooders. 
For 19 years we have made and sold hundreds of thousands of 


This catalogue tells how we give all Fixtures Free—no extra charges—one price, everything comes com- 
plete. Describes the great Uncle Sam Poultry Book, printed in three colors, full of information by gov- 
ernment authorities, 64 pages of valuable information on Hatching, Feeding, Raising and Marketing 
Poultry. How to get best results. 9 Big Chapters, 27 sub-chapters, on fattening, feeding and caponizi 

How to get more eggs from hens. Simply send a postal with your name and address and our Sure Hatch 
Catalogue comes free. It gives complete information on our generous 1917 offer. 


It tells of the ex 
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Strong Sturdy Chicks M 


Over $631,908,418.00 was paid to Farmers, Farmers wives 
and Poultry Raisers last year for Poultry and Eggs. How 
much did you get of this vast sum? Did you get your 
share? Big markets for Poultry and Eggs. So get into 
this big business right. Sure Hatch Chicks are strong 
They live, thrive and grow. They make 
money for you. The Sure Hatch is easy to operate. Your - 


is the sure way. 


Profits Every 


profits each year. 


You take 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ese money making Incubators. 


tn" 


wife or the children can run it. Takes but little space. 
Just a corner somewhere around the house, It’s an orna- 
ment to any room. Sure Hatch Incubators work day 
and night, making money for you while you sleep. Take 
little time and attention. A good incubator hatches ood 
chicks, and good chicks make money, 


Year 


no chances. Your profits are Sure with a Sure Hatch. We 
seek a careful investigation by you. 
of Sure Hatch superiority. You are entitled to the facts so 


book to you. We guarantee it to be valuable and in- 
teresting. No matter what Incubator you buy you will 
value the Sure Hatch Book. 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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rt and scientific construction. 

















The Sure Hatch 





It will convince you 





It’s Free 









PURCHASING EGGS FOR HATCH- 
ING 


Among other advantages in the use of 
incubators and brooders is the fact that 
if a breeder receives an order for enough 
eggs to fill a machine he can afford to sell 
at a lower price per dozen, since it is 
little more expense and trouble to pack 
ten dozen in a large package than one 
dozen in a small one. 

Beginners often start by selling eggs 
too low to command respect for their 
stock, for as a rule it is unwise to avail 
oneself of “bargain sales” of eggs to in- 
cubate for breeding stock. 

For utility poultry one can afford to 
risk purchasing low-priced eggs but not 
cheap eggs. That is, the eggs should be 
from a good quality of fowls even if 
offered at a low price. It should ever be 
borne in mind that in buying eggs for 
breeding stock one purchases the result 
of a poultryman’s experience as well as 
mere eggs, and it pays to buy from the 
man h 9 has bred poultry for so many 
years that he is able to make intelligent 
selection of his mating stock, since the 
progeny from such birds will be of higher 
quiliy exit hove greater merit as b: 3 








Another advantage of paying a decent 
price for eggs is that better care will be 
given their incubation and the owner will 
feel the necessity of brooding the chicks 
more carefully. This matter of care in 
brooding is a strong point in favor of us- 
ing eggs of expected merit, as much of the 
criticism of incubated chicks is misdi- 
rected and should be of poorly brooded 
chicks. 


It is well to remember tnat whoever 
buys eggs for hatching takes some chances, 
since no strain has yet been so carefully 
bred or so thoroly developed that it will 
reproduce itself in every chick. Such 
wald birds as owls, crows and hawks have 
untold generations behind them, yet no 
two of them are exactly alike; and we 
should realize that our varieties of fowls 
were made by crossing two or more varie- 
ties and are certain to show occasional 
variations of marked character. If eggs 
are from a good strain of a well-bred 
variety, we may count upon certain char- 
acteristics, but the chicks may vary in 
minor details and a few in important and 
valuable points. If eggs are from-good 
parent stock, we may be certain of getting 
chicks that are worth all they cost for 





| eggs, care and feed; but only the inex- 
| perienced poultry i 


man imagines himself 
entitled to a chick from every ere 


A 
|large majority of those who sel pes 
/honestly intend to give every buyer full 
| value for his money and it is only the one- 


in-a-hundred buyer who is unreasonable 
in his expectations; but, unfortunately, 
this one-hundredth buyer is apt to e 
more noise than the ninety-nine sensible 
ones who know what they have a right to 


e t 

he breeder who sells fresh, fertile eggs 
from good birds, well mated, has done 
his whole duty and should not be held 
further accountable either for profits or 
losses due to experience of the operator 
of the incubator and brooder, or lack of 
—_ experience and common sense.— 

57 “ie 


If you aré buying hatching note the 
condition of the package when they 
arrive. Careless packing, even tho the 
e may have arrived safely, indicates 
also a tendency toward carelessness in 
selection and care. Good egg cartons are 
cheap and mean much to one who is 
building a market for hatching eggs. 
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NOTES ON 


HERE are various 

causes for chicks dying 

in the shell. Some oi 

the oe important why an 

are: W nt stock, im- 

roper inoding and care of 

fosding stock, improper care 

of eggs before incubation, and 

improper care of eggs during 
incubation. 

Allow your breeding stock 
unrestricted range. Fence 
your garden in preference to 
fencing in your poultry. Feed 
plenty of green food. We do 
not believe in feeding wet 
mashes to our breeding stock. 
We do not believe in using 
pullets, or hens forced for 
abnormal production in the breeding pen. 
Make your fowls exercise, and keep “ome 
healthy. Provide plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. 

Insaving eggs for hatching, remember the 
fresher the ¢ the better the fertility 
and hatchability, and the stronger the 
chicks. We never save eggs for hatching 
longer than a week. Store them in a 
fairly damp cellar of a uniform temper- 
ature of between 45 and 50 degrees. Cover 
to prevent evaporation. Turn once a day. 

uniform temperature is kept in our 
machine for the first week at 102 degrees; 
the second week at 103 degrees, and the 
third week at 103, allowing it to run up to 
104 at hatching time. e do, however, 
exercise care not to allow the temperature 
to run above 102 the first week, because at 
this time they are easily overheated. 

We commence turning the morning of 
the third day and continue regularly twice 
a day up to and including the evening of 
the eighteenth day. We turn them as 
nearly twelve hours apart as possible. We 
have found, in turning them three ti 
day we get even a better hatch than when 
turning only twice a day. It is necessary 
to turn the eggs daily to prevent the yolks 
from sticking to the shell, thus hindering 
proper development. In turning them we 
exercise great care not to handle them 
roughly, especially during the first week 
of incubation. It is advisable to turn the 
trays end for end and side for side occas- 
ionally to even up the hatch. 

We commence cooling the morning of 
the second day and continue up to and 
including the sixteenth day. O# course, 
just how long to cool them depends on 
the temperature of the incubator room. 
We do not cool any length of time, in fact 
we consider this a very poor practice. In 
cooling the tray is removed from the 
machine, and set on top, exercising care, 
not to allow the ends of the tray to project 
over the edges of the machine. We leave 
them here, feeling of them occasionally 
with the palm of the hand, until they feel 
cool but not stone cold to the sense of 
touch. If you cool then long enough to 
make them appear stone cold to the sense 
of touch, they are chilled and net cooled. 
Cooling and airing too much lowers the 
vitality of the chicks, dries them down too 
much, resulting in many dead chicks in 
the shell at hatching time. When cooling 
the eggs, do not allow cold currents of air 
to strike them. This is very injurious. 

In ventilating our machines we find it 
advisable to restrict the same during the 
first week, and decrease it again the third 
week. Of course the two factors, ventila- 
tion and moisture, will always have to be 
considered tegether. Ventilation causes 
the eggs to dry down or evaporate, while 
adding moisture will to a large extent pre- 
vent this. We have found it advisable to 
make sure that the incubator room is 


always properly ventilated,without allow- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
INCUBATION 


Some Points That Lead to Success 


ing drafts, Tolerate no im- 
pure air or foul of any 
kind in the incubator room. 

As soon as the chicks 
commence to hatch, close 
the incubator door and 
leave it closed until the 
hatch is completed. We 
have found it good practice 
to darken the glass incu- 
bator door during hatchin 
time to prevent their crow 
ing toward the front and 
panting. As soon as the 
chicks are all hatched or 
nearly so, increase the ven- 
tilation. It might be well 
to add here + during 
hatching time it is advisable 
to decrease the ventilation so as to confine 
the necessary moisture. A high temper- 
ature of between 104 and 105 degrees at 
this time also appears to be a help to them. 
Do not allow them to pant especially after 
they are hatched; this is injurious to them 
and lowers their vitality. If they do insist 
on panting, increase the ventilation enough 
to prevent it. We have sometimes in 
warm weather and big hatches, found it 
ne to open the incubator door the 
width of a match, and in exceptional cases 
put out the lamp for a short while. 

Leave the chicks in the incubator until 
they are at least thirty-six hours old. 
During this time allow sufficient ventila- 
tion. 

The most important point is to care- 
fully study ead { follow the instructions 
furnished by the manufacturer of the par- 
ticular kind of incubator you have chosen. 
He has done a t deal of experimenting 
to find out the best methods for handling 
his machine and by following his instruc- 
cone 1 can profit by his experience.— 


A FLOCK THAT PAYS 
We often hear it said that a small flock 
of chickens will not pay if one has to buy 
feed for them, but I have foand that they 


do pay. 

When I moved te Nebraskain the fall of 
1915 my sister-in-law gave me fifteen single 
comb white leghorn hens and a cock. 
Thirteen of the hens were three years old 
and the rest were pullets. 

The city block we had rented had no 

ultry house on it so we put a partition 
in the coal house and used the east end for 
the chickens. We puta horizontal windew 
six by two feet in the south side and 
covered an east window with muslin so it 
could be kept open when the weather was 
mild enough. We put perches with drop- 
ping boards in the northeast corner and 
then built a hood that we could put over 
the flock in severe weather. 

January 1st I decided to keep a record 
of my flock, but having no trap nests I 
could keep only a block record. I bought 
thirteen more hens January 20th, that 
were supposed to be in good condition 
but when they were delivered their combs 
had been badly frozen in a recent cold 


snap. 

I have fed wheat mostly for our dealers 
do not handle poultry feeds extensively. 
In fact, I have te use tankage or order beef 





scraps. I have tried dats and barley but 
the chickens will not eat much of them | 
unless they are starved to it. Corn is too 
fattening even for leghorns. I feed the | 
wheat in litter scattered on the floor when | 
the weather is bad but in good weather I | 
scatter the grain in a small patch of alfalfa. | 
I try to keep a dry mash before the chick- | 
ens all the time mixed according to the! 
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vel, oyster shells and ground lime, but 
y have a decided preference for the 
gravel. 

In the spring I set ten hens and each 
proved to be a patient, quiet sitter and a 
good mother. me brought off 100 per- 
cent hatches. 

I raised some white plymouth rocks 
along with my leghorns. I had always had 
a decided preference for rocks but I found 
the leghorns develop faster and reach a 
weight of one and a half or two pounds 
as soon as the rocks, but for the “soft 
roasters” the latter variety is much better. 
The leghorn pullets, after being changed to 
winter quarters layi ore they 
were six months old but the rocks are seven 
months old now and have not begun to lay 


yet. 

Between January and September 20th, 
my. twenty-eight hens laid 5296 cage 
which at the market prices were w 
the following: 





13 dozen at 30 cents.......... $ 3.90 
334 dozen at 25 cents.......... .94 
51 dozen at 20 cents.......... 10.20 
348 dozen at 15 cents.......... 52.20 
307 eggs for setting at 3 cents... 9.21 
$76.45 

Springers sold and consumed..... 24.00 
60 pullets RS eee 60.00 
BR ih cabbie ovale oe oon $160.45 


My feed, drayage, etc., came to $40.45 
leaving me $120 to pay me for my trouble 
and la and I still have most of my old 
flock.— F. R. T., Nebr. 


POULTRY POINTS 

Why some le will continue to raise 
mongrel chi after year when 
they know it is a losing job, can only be 
accounted for by lack of ambition or else 
from ure preju ice. Such people will tell 
you that “‘the common or mongrel or no- 
name breeds are not so liable to disease 
as the pure breeds,” also that the former 
are better layers, etc. These asser- 
tions of course are not sustained the 
facts in the case. Purebred fowls do not 
as a rule, become diseased if properly 
eared for any more than the mongrels. 
The latter succumb to disease under the 
same conditions as the former; that is, 
lack of care, and ill-kept quarters. In- 
dividuals-among mongrels maybe good, 
even exceptional layers, but as a rule they 
fall far below the standard breeds in this 
respect. We know whereof we write, 
from actual experience. 

We began with common fowls in our 
first attempt at aay 4 raising, and while 
we had some few individual fowls that 
were good layers, yet. many were of no 
value in eggs production. We got rid of 
them soon and secured eggs from pure 
bred stock. In a few years there was 4 
demand for all my surplus stock. By 
keeping only pure strains my fowls were 
kept up to the standard. e from 
these were uniform in color and showed 
well in cartons or crates. Such bri 
much higher prices than those of mix 
colors and sizes, and private customers are 
always glad to get such eggs. Mongrel 
eggs are sold generally to bakers, con- 
fectioners and those whose business does 
not demand choice eggs.—Mrs. A. C. M. 





formula used by the Kansas experiment | 
station. Our flock bas constant access to | 
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4 Notional Proclamation 


jvctt, The Greatest Incubator 















nition! BARGAIN 





ures \ Ever Offered 


| 2 For year: years we have manufactured 

Ghe Old. Smarr the good = reliable N a per Seren _ 

atioruad . years we have successfully started thousands 

Vational ane in the profitable poultry business, and dur- 

Sets Bigger Watches ing all these years we have longed to builda 

Sie ae i bigger, better, simpler machine to sell at a 

price everyone can afford. At last we have 

accomplished our desire. Our 1917 National 

with all late features and improvements is a 

revelation to the poultry world. Think of it 

—165 Egg National Incubator for only 

$10.00, freight prepaid—On 40 Days Trial 

—Backed by Our Money Back Guarantee. Your hard earned dollars 

cannot buy greater hatching value. You cannot equal this exceptional 

offer anywhere. Take no chances. The National is simple, compact, 
durable, economical—and remember it is 


me Built on “Uncle Sam’s” Specifications 


as outlined by the U. S. Dept. of age in Farmers Bulletin No. 236. We want to prove to you that the old reliable 
National Incubators are the best built, best equipped and most durable machines mage for the money. Here’s how we 
built the National. Hot water heating plant—Double wall—Dead air space betweei—Double glass doors—Special high 
grade cold rolled copper tank— Asbestos sean Famous National regulator and boiler—Self Regulating—Self Ventilating 
—Safety lamp—Tested the rmome ter—Metal case (which makes it sanitary, air tight and non-shrinkable). No extras to 
buy. Nota cheap tin covered machine. Exsy to operate, Will not warp or shrink. Pays for itself many times in one 
season. With proper care will last a lifetime, a= 


165 Egg Nati Naliones Incubator § 
ee ONLY 10 


; PA Freight Paid ¢? of the Rockies 
‘es 
|e 
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o> OF ‘ Oy + img convenience. We guarantee Sa he? Why Take 
it to be faultless and.will replace’ y Chances 
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The te set Brooder any defective part for five years. The Incubator you kindly sent i 4k 


cultural class of the Garretville 


















It is the greatest incubator value School ed @ wonderful success. unbreakable. Pro- 
Better Than The Hen - ever offered. To prove it to you The si mplicity of of putimy the parts to- duces “steady 
, : : her; the ease of regulation; are virtues e with t 
Protects the tender chicke from a we will send it for ke h ame. y nef ns my We recom- ~ on 


harm. Keeps proper temperature— 
_—- ventilated—strong—durable. . | spend your saghine to onpens, G. H. 8. 
nt prepaid east of the rockies. 40 ays Please ship at once 165 egg machine. My 
365 Eee tneabaer Both $12.50 Sx Wesker Weyer ee am 
165 Chick Brooder DO . 
@aF-12 Year Guarantee-@q 


oe find a ever xnas just »s8 you advertised 
To save time you can order direct from this advertisement. You risk nothing. Try the National for 40 days—compare with your neighbor 
—put it to the greatest of all tests—THE HATCH, If you are not satisfied it is the greatest incubator bargain you ever saw return it at 
our expense—we wil! promply refund your money. We know y -awill not return itafter your first big hatch of strong healthy chicks. You 
are absolutely safe. We deal fair and above board—no red tape. The publisher of this paper knows we will star.d back of qur word. 


wera guzsszzasa? SEND ORDER DIRECT | (ijit HONEY BACK 


FR E E, This ie the Greatest Incubator Guarantee Pr otects You 


Opportunity You Will Ever Have 
Use it the year around. Its fect truction, 
1917 Poultry Book simplicity, wonderful heating bieas and ae covers Take no chances, the hatching season 
is too short. This dependable Hatch- 
No matter whether you er is the largest, simplest and best 
hatch 10 or 10,000 chicks you 


ing combine to give it the greatest hatching value. 
This big metal covered machine is not to be clas 
machine on the market for the 
need this greut book. It is ey. Money cannot buy greater 





Potter, Mich. 















with cheaply built machines, Wiih 
give you years and years of faithf bet ~y A+ oe 
set up ready torun withegg soe and book of | 

















far more than a catalog. tions. now and save = start hatches early—earl hatching value. You cannot fully appre- 
ome all about the care of chicks bring the mast money for $10 ho, Giz sie tee bh na ciate this wonderful machine unti 

fetcher ft. fehind tt Wor dol don't delay. se wed @ have tried it, The National big 

to poult - Just the thi hatches when days mean dollars. 

for beginners. Don’t fail to get it whens NATIONAL INCUBATOR COMPANY Order this dependable hatcher today of 

postal will bring it. Send postal today. Bozzi Racine, Wisconsin send for big bookand read whatuserssay. 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES 


ers at — ~~ State Fairs an 
Poulter Wonderful iayingebilty | } 
ound quick Eom sockerela, = to |] 
$5 females to$3.50 ceums 32 
setting of 15. Baby ( Manages. 00. 

hundred. Reference: Sucossafuld armeng. 
wv. Fy, Mishel & Bom 
Box 5S. HOPE, IND. EE 
ees TAAAAAALAA mon 


FT SQUAB BOOK FREE 


highest on record. Start at once. 
a 


7. We teach you how to sell best aa 
well as how co rane. 


at once for this free beek to the 
founder of the equab industry. PLYSBOUTH a re Co. | 
614 HOWARD ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, NASBA bd 


BOULTRY. and SQUABS for PROFIT 
Write for Foy's Big Book FREE— 
an encyclopedia of poultry information — 
written by & man who knows. — 
and tn nat 

















PRACTICAL COLONY HOUSE 
The house in the photograph was con- 
structed at a cost of $15.60 including the | 
lumber, hardware and paint and is very | 
useful as a colony house or for housing a | 
breeding pen of ten or twelve fowls. It is 


ol I is and eggs. 

ora. Ow os on Tow an ; ; 

- FOY, Bo Giiacoa, 8 constructed on skids which enable one 
— ER NL horse to haul it easily around level fields 





or orchard land. The cost of this house will 








MONEY IN POULTRY Gx. sro. 





(ret Get winter gus. 
AND peithy fowla. Seve your vary with the quality of construction. 
SQUABS .:2: Sobuspl colwe ot Matched lumber is best and a matched 
wera St Sea ere casa floor is fiecessary in either case but the 


Cresoen! Poultry Farms Bar 36 Oes Moines. 'ows 


2 BREEDS. Pure-bred Chickens, 
6 Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. 
Hardy northern raised, vigorous, beautl- 
ful. Fowls, eggs, incubators, at low prices. 


outside is covered with building paper and 
r the roof and sides can be made of sheath-/ 
ing or scrap lumber. The building paper 
Amoriea’s Pionene Poultry Farm: 23 ycarye <p.|can be securely fastened — and 
Large ine Ansunl Catalog x8. | when the lath are painted it makes a very 
F.A.WEVGERT, Box 610, Mankato, Mies. | ts active small poultry house, suitable for 
POULTRY PAPER fe52oieu “op. | “ther the farm or a small city lot. 
to-date; tells all you want to know about The open front type is bést as it insures 
care and management of poultry for pleas- | a supply of fresh air and when the curtains 
ure or profit. Four months for 10 cents. | sre drawn it will protect the birds from 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 85, Syracuse. 8.7: | the most severe storms. A house of this 
POULTRY CATALOG FREE! type can be constructed in an open carriage 
{liustrates and gives price of 40 ies | shed or barn during the winter when other 
Cee ee uid be lo the hands nf acct person | Work is slack, and it will be found a very 
QLD ipterested nes for prot. | Address ey method of earning money on the 
S. A. HUM x65, Freeport. tll: | farm during winter days. These small 
“EVERY FOWL A MONEY houses are exactly right for housing 
ni Sker welt cr. Syanien, hoveter or for protecting 
the young stock until they are ready to be 
moved to the laying houses. The State 
Leader of the boys’ and — club workin 
Michigan is recommending this style of 
aoete as especially useful for the boys and 
=» same small flocks of mature 
I. . 
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growing. The secret of success is making 
every Chicken earn money. My Big Free 


Book tells you how. Write for Copy toda 
Henry Steinmesh-Pres. 62 N. 4th 8t. Louls 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,300 miles Eggs for 
Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W. Leg- 








Hatching at low prices 
horas, 5. ©. and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, | Pa 
Buf and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. | 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, &5 Goshen, indiana | 


Poultry Su Supplies 
Sha eS 


) Layers, Pulleta, Hena " breed- 

ing males; eggs for hatching; day old 

hicks; from ‘tone taytng 200 to 264 eggs. 
Prices low, quality guaranteed. Free cata- 


log and price list explains all. Write for it. 
GEO. B. 932 Union, Grand Mich. 


MIARTLING SILVER CAMPINES 
+ -}. ost +4 


lay large chalk-whit dl summer 

leas to raise and keep t any pt The greatest 
prize-winning strain in America. Settings at reasonable 
prices. We guarantee a sattsf/actory ‘’ from each mt 
The Martling Hennery, P.@. Box SF, Ri 


WHITE PLYMO ROCKS 


the best in this variet Winners six World's 
Pairs, ten State Fairs. ice List Free. 


BUYING EGGS FOR HATCHING 


At this time of year Sratall 
best way to get a start with pure 
or to improve the quality of the flock 
already started, is to buy a setting or two 
of good for hatching. One should not 
wait too long to get into ——— 
with a reliable breeder. By placing the 
order now chances are increased for getting 
a good selection of eggs as well as better 
service. This is because the latter part of 
. oril and early May is the rush season 
en most buyers want their eggs shipped 
promptly, and somebody has to be dis- 
eee 
or best hatches, we find it does not pay 
to ask a bteeder to ship eggs for hatching 
before the first of April. It is about this 
time of year that the breeding fowls first 
begin to get outdoors and to run on the 
new grass, and their e then begin to 





























u. R. FISHE Box H, HOP INDIANA 
BUFF WYANDOTTES fr: 
p Socks ook to show a 

ea Re Me Am 
vcr PA W oodsBita., 
pone sean rouLTaY 


freee 


show the greatest fertility. In February 
3.| and March, the eggs are almost ey eas 
| fertile and the germs are weaker. 

| good hatches are handicapped by the fad 
weather the eggs are sure to encounter on 

ogee for hatchi be shipped 
ee Catal or hatching may be ship suc- 
eee cessfully across the American continent, | 
POULTRY FARM, Dept. 42, Redfield.” tows providing the shipper uses reasonable care 











of creer pg. bi ) Proven winter lay -| iD — the eggs and he not un- 
EGGS ed” Falmonth Ky, | duly jostled in shipping e have had 
eupetienes both in shipping eggs and in 


60 BREEDS? 


BDWIN A. 


ie See 
hatching eggs that Hee, een ship — 
Sesh RMEVORB OPT | in most cates ae 


in most cases the results have satisfied al 





Sa sleren, Dogs ai aad parties concerned. There are few ie 
ate stark tn Bont. SELLERSVILLE, PAL -| satisfied purchasers of hatching eggs these | === 


BLACK LEGHORN Ecus, Cticks, Cireclar | Gays, for all reliable breeders guarantee a/ 


Ae, a | fair hatch or re place the order.—B. 8. 
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R. T. BARR, Box 61 tt 
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“ROUGH ON RATS" Suites tics 
| a7 ean, Ce a, Wepeete, © uirreis, mor 


Soni oa, Us ‘yoshi emadeee seis 8. Gov't. 


Rough on Rats 

















of galvanized i Write today for cir 
Pane. y 


o ‘METAL BROOD COOP CO. 
a a 


WARSAW, ILL. 


a Be Varieties 





san eolalan. yA 
Jacubetors, all ail at te plow low 


W. A. WEBER, Box Fie bas or Wn hee Mina. 
BO VARIETIES (ia hiseg 
0 
den. ey 4 
Indian ft Runner, Muscovy Ducks. pineas, 
THEODORE FRANZ. Box 93, Mankato, Minn, 


200 EGG HATCHER Srv $3 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
Me lamps, a8, a costly mistakes. Over 750,008 


in use. Th Agents wanted 











Free Coteteg with 1910 sition atort 
SATURAL BER ING, C0., Ste.H, Dept. 26 Les Aageien, Cal. 


ne ee 


ientiyé Farmer- 
[Ths 








Eggs 
AYEBROS. Blair Nebr., Box 12,Free Book 
WE PAY $36 —— tes et 


RIAL MFG. i, Parsons, Kens, 


Vv Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turke: 
Sox | rs te at 








Leadin Varieties Poultr 
D. ROTH, BOX 25, SOUDERTON, PA. 
Poultry 


20 EGGS $ {-00 kes 
COLLIES{ ATHED ALES Aig, Senatestamaor ix 


HEN LICE —— Write tor Pree 12 pane folder ~ 4 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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LEAKS IN POULTRY PROFITS 
It is an interesting fact that the value | 
of the poultry and eggs produced in the | 
U Tnited States annually, is about the same 
as the combined value of the gold, silver, 
iron and coal, mined each year. Also that 
there ia sold from the farms, not ine luding | 
towns and villages, an annual poultry 
and egg crop valued at $256,000,000. 
Three years ago (1913) the average farm 
income in the United States, due to poultry | |i 
products alone, was $92. 39. which was WW TRE a 

16.9 percent of the value of all farm animal | $i" 
roducts. Two-thirds of this amount is 
due to sale of eggs alone, and the remain- 
ing one-third to meat and feathers. Of 
course a few strictly poultry dealers are | 


ing you an 
incubator that 
you can depend ¥ 
u to get your share 
of the big, easy poultry N > ' 
profits this year, and at the 
lowest possible price consistent _— 
with highest quality construction and J. Ww. MYERS 
guaranteed efficiency. President 


THE OLD RELIABLE INCUBATOR 
has made good money for hundreds of thousands of users. E 


end amateurs are equally enthusiastic about this wonderful hatching 
because it brings uniformly big hatches at minimum trouble and operating expense. 


included, but the largest number are from PAID FOR 160-ACRE FARM 


ordinary farms. } Clara Colwell, 
These profits are obtained with little or ; fe — is one = - toe Se mp a 


no trouble. You know the conditions of} a —_ good 
the ordinary farm. The poultry are) J agi wi in te by Sages _ o 


allowed in the main to take care of them-| “T have l 2» ond wail for 




















































selves. The hens roost in trees, outbuild- | 


ings, or a cheaply constructed, unsanitary | re farm from chicks. 

coop, and get their food largely from drop-| oo well oar we ee Rel 
pings of the farm animals or scraps from| a I’ ncubators yer ay = : 
the kitchen. The above values take no 35 m eee 2 Oats Se 


account of the vast amount of harmful/ 
insects destroyed by the poultry, for these 
om aes of their chief means of food. 


hovers. Rush — once. Have sold 


; 
‘ 
‘ 
3 
t 


> oe of eees takes place . a. _— = incubating now— 
teshely uring the spring and summer, an : a . 

the young fowls are sold before winter.| rhe : ' Only a Correctly Built Incubator Can 
How muc | moens could ay * profit be - ‘ . Get Such Results. 

made by a little more care in feeding and | ~- 

housing during the cold months so the hens! } + 0 SUCCESSFUL COLD WEATHER HATCHER 

could lay when eggs are high? And how! ‘llios * 3 Double poe mr insures even heat in any weather. 
much more still could be added to that, by) Moe f Our patent heat tor, Government standard tested thermo- 


use v4 be om, automatic moisture supply and perfect ventilation, all work 
‘ gether harmoniously and with unvarying regularity. —— features 
.. the Old Reliable practically trouble-proof and fail 


My Reliable mee Incubators are built Reliable Brooders are necessary to 
on the same ERS which havemade try success, They bring little chicks icly 
the Standard Ok Old able famous. World- through the ‘period. Built in all sises. 
beaters on quality and price, Hot water or air heated. 
My great 35th Annual Poultry Book is ready. Free on request. Fill out and 
mail me the coupon or write a post card today. 


J. W. MYERS, President 
Sex 8-80 : RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND’ BROOKER een RUINCY ’ 


Baby Grand Ali-Steel In- cto ewww eww rrr ese 


cubator at $5.00 7 Enclosed find (check, money order or cash) for 
is the greatest incubator offer everg $5, for which please send me a Baby Grand In- 
a to poultry raisers, Built for § cubator, with full directions for operation, all 


studying methods of feeding and market-| 
ing of poultry as we do for other farm 
animals. And finally, could we not help 
the poultry budget still more by choosing 
one breed of chickens, as we do cattle, 
hogs or horses, and sticking to that breed 
instead of ne our flock to be degraded 
by mongrel type 

These are fake a few of the leaks in the 
poultry business, but a little concentration 
on these will help raise next year’s profits. 
—C. A. G. 


BROODING CHICKS ON FARMS 
Continued from page 106 | 








in order to get at this matter it is necessary business, ,00-egg size. Can bedepended® charges paid. 
to inspect the chicks after they have on togive you the mostaatisfactory re- Please send me large catalog on your incuba- 
age ‘ . sults. Sent ready to start, parcel post g tors and brooders. — 


ne to sleep. If they are all under the 
comme asleep with their heads on the floor 
with a little space between each chick, 
the temperature is the right one. If they 
are huddled or bunched, they need more 
heat. If they are all crowded around the 
edge of the hover, and some of them 
partly outside, the lamp should be turned 
= n. 

2 ee urchasing a brooder, two things, 
aim looked out for; one is the safety 
from fire, and the other is good ventilation 
for the chicks. It will be a money saver 
in the end to pay a little more for a really | 
safe brooder, and avoid the possibility of 
fire. 

While the fact that the hen house must’ 
have fresh air, and the open or curtain 
front es for laying hens is becoming | 
= ingly common, the same principle | 

as not n applied to brooder making! 
as it should be, and there are a good many | 
brooders on the marke t, some ofw hich are 
quite high priced, which do not furnish 
the chicks with sufficient fre ash air. 


or express paid, 
on receipt of $5 

(oash, check or B BE GRGMRD 6 0 0000606006000 400008 e5ere censeteawhee 
money order).§ 
Ask your bank- 

er about mye Tees ph codveciscedscbededes 
responsibility. 
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Gasens bones 









Let’s keep a record of the flock this) = - 
year. It is the only way to find out how Read carefully the index to guaranteed advertisements 
much they are earning for us now se 3 : se 
they are cnoney makers, but how much?|O™ Page three of this issue. By using this index, you 
Keep record of all expenditures on them can readily locate every advertisement on every subject 


inchuding labor, and do not forget to 
pene. Ree ol encom a which you are interested and keep up with the 
mes. 


used on the table. 
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Our Big 
Free Book 


Points the easiest, t and 
quickest way to pull and 
remove your stumps. 





Land clearing is not the 
money consuming, 


heart breaking job it = 


ae + 
your land by the Kirstin Method, 
which guarantees a saving of 10% to 50% over 


any other way. 
Stump 


irsti Puller 


One Man and Horse Power 


No stump is too big for the Kirstin Horse Power Puller, be- 
cause of its triple power and other exclusive Kirstin features. 
It will clear more than two acres at one setting. 
One man without horses can pull the biggest stumps with the 
Kirstin One Man Stump Puller. A push on the handle gives 
tons of pullon the stump. This power is developed by use of 
double leverage. 

It tells all about the Kirstin line of pullers 
Our Free Book and explains Kirstin Service, forever 
free to all owners of Kirstin Machines. It has photographs of 
stumps the Kirstin has pulled, and letters from the men who 
pulledthem, Kirstin Pullerssell for $41.00 and up. 


H To first buyers in 
Big Money to Early Buyers locality we offer a parle 
opportunity to join in our profit sharing plan. No canvassing, 
just a willingness to show your Kirstin to your neighbors, 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 5142 Ladington St., Escanaba, Mich. 
Largest Stump Puller Manufacturers in the World 
























once was, if you clear ee 
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Flow often you hear some person say: “I have no luck with 
chicks.” “Luck” with chicks starts with the incubator, [f it is 
a rood incubator— properly heathed. property regulated, 
(which is very important) and properly ventilated ju 
— your chicks will start off with vitality. They won't p 
come out of the shell half dead and totally unfit to 
start on their way through life. So many people 
trust their eggs and their hopes to a cheap 
machine, forgetting it’s not how many you hatch 
that counts, but how manyliveandprosper. « 


Stop Losing Chicks 


with cheap incubators, Most of the chicks 
you lose in thefirst twdé weeks die because 
they do not have enough vitality and 

strength to start with. A Queen Incu- 

bator costs but little more, and the extra 

chicks that five and g~ow in one hatch 

will pay the difference. 


Queen Chicks Live and Grow 


Queen Incubators are famous for big hatches 


ee 


of strong, healthy chicks that live and grow. 
Accurately reguinted—they will take care ofa 
temperature variation of 70 degrees without 
danger. Built of genuine California Redwood 
—very scarce in these days of imitation and 


substitution. Redwood does not abseuri) the 
odor from the hatching ewgs. Cheaper woods 
and teboard lining in iron and tin machines 
retain theodors,to weaken the hatching chicks 
‘The Queen is not a cheap machine, compared 
with many cheaply-constructed machines onthe 
market. It is of moderate price, but cheap in the 
long:un. [t will be turning out high-percentage 
ba of sturdy chicks long after the cheap 
machines are junked. Ask for Catalog 


QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 


1S7 M. 14th Street Uncom, Sebaasas 





BSS SEES ESSEC EEE EERE ESSE a) 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 5142 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan 1702 g 
Send me a Free Copy of “ The Gold in Your Stump Land” and full particulars of * 
The Kirstin Method. The Money Back Bond. The 15 Year Guarantee. The Profit Sharing Plas. a 
= 

* 

a 

et 


Sending this coupon obligates you in no way. 
SURES CRRA TERRES R ESOS EES eee 


eee 


You Have Good Luck With Chicks? 









































The Kirstin 
Method gets rid 
of your stumps 
after they are 

pulled. 
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Trial 15 Year FA 
Guarantee J 


Profit Sharing (507 






















SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BOOK-' THE 
GOLDIN YOUR 
STUMP LAND 





















Mrs. C. C. Blake, of 
-ocatello, Ida., just 








fEnge poultry plant. beth hot 
e poultry t, 
water ond hot air. He finds 
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| SOME CAUSES OF POOR HATCHES 
| During the first week an incubator may 
run away from the proper temperature 
and do comparatively little damage, but 
if it becomes too enthusiastic the eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth or twentieth day, eggs, 
time, care, oil and anticipation are wasted 
Wherefore be sure that the thermometer 
is tested, guaranteed and vouched for— 
because some of them will lie like Mun- 
~— whether in a machine or under a 
' hen. 

The oil must be of good quality, for 
cheap oil soon fouls the wick so that it 
does not burn freely. 

The incubator should be so placed that 
| it is surrounded by fresh air, because the 
!imprisoned chicks cannot live without 
' plenty of pure air. 

| Of course it goes without saying that 
, the eggs should have been laid by birds 
full of vitality mated to sturdy males, and 
| that all the breeding stock shall have 
| been fed for fertility. 

| Given proper eggs, they are often so 
| carelessly laced that there is pressure op 
the air bubble and the movements of the 
embryo chicks are restricted by the weight 
of the contents of the eggs. It is safer 
and just as easy to keep the pointed end 
of the egg a trifle lower than the large 
end, as this leaves the air chamber in the 
best position. 

Eggs should be cooled as well as turned, 
the airing of eggs making a chapter in 
itself and one frequently not read. 

Probably the chief cause of spoiled 
hatches is an over-anxious operator, who 
thinks the temperature should be unvary- 
ing and that. he knows more about an 
incubator than the manufacturer, so con- 
stantly putters with the machine and 
manages to keep it wrong most of the 
time, 

When chicks open their shells, moisture 

escapes and saturates the air of the egg 
chamber. This is favorable to hatching, 
|and opening the door not only permits 
this moisture to escape but lowers the 
| temperature. Unless absolutely impera- 
tive, the door should not be opened from 
| the time the chicks pip the shells until 
| the hatch is completed. Chilling chicks 
by opening the door of the egg chamber 
|may so weaken them that they cannot 
come forth from shells. 

If there is no bottom nursery, it may 
be necessary to take out some chicks to 
prevent their trampling others, but only 
those which are dry and strong should be 
removed and it should be done as quickly 
as possible. 

When proper judgment and common 
sense are used, incubator-hatched chicks 
from good eggs should come out vigorous, 
strong and ready to care for themselves 
in the brooder to which they will naturall; 
; be consigned.—M. 8. 


| TO KILL LICE 

Keep lice off your chicks and if there i- 
a single insect on one of them dust them 
'all thoroly between the legs and fluff 
| with the following mixture: flowers of 
sulfur, ten pounds, carbolic acid two 
drams. Mix thoroly in a box. and then 
| apply three or four spoonsful to the 
mother hen. It will destroy every louse 
in twenty-four hours. You need not 
|apply anywhere else on the fowl. The 
under surface is sufficient. Another ex- 
cellent preparation to rid chicks of lice 
where they are under lousy hens is to 
mix lard and flowers of sulfur and rub it 
under the wings and on the fluff of the 
old hens. The chicks will get it on them 
seeking shelter under the hens, 












Do not mix thick and thin-shelled eggs 
in a clutch, no matter how they are to be 
incubated. The heat units required to 
hatch eggs vary with the breeds and it is 
impossible to meet the needs of several 
sorts at one and the same time. 

You are absolutely safe in buying goods 
advertised in these columns. 
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CONTEST RESULTS 
Beginning November 1, 1911, and end- 
ing October 31, 1916, the Missouri State 
Poultry Experiment Station has held five 
annual egglaying contests at Mountain 
Grove. 

During the course of these contests 
they have learned many things of value 
to all who produce eggs for market, or 
those who intend to do so. As 2600 hens 
were tested, the results cannot be said to 
be exceptional cases; on the other hand 
they are pretty fair averages, and so should 
be reasonably accurate for all practical 
purposes. 

The station has recently issued a report 
eovering the five years operations. As 
much of the report is in tabular form, it 
is very easy to read and compare. Here 
are a few facts as shown by the report: 

The highest producing hen laid 286 eggs 
im one year." 

The average of hens, of all breeds, was 
150 eggs a year. 

Two hundred and fourteen hens, or one- 
twelfth of all hens entered laid less than 
75 eggs during the year. As it takes about 
75 eggs to pay for a hen’s feed, these hens 
did not pay their board. 

Three hundred and five, or about one- 
eighth of the hens, laid 200 or more eggs 
in a year. These hens laid eggs to almost 
three times the value of their food. 

The average hen ate 75 pounds of food 
during a year, thus two eggs were pro- 
duced for each pound of food eaten. 

In fact the report answers almost any 
question likely to be asked about poultry 
in general or some one breed in particular. 
It shows which color of fowls laid best. 
which breed laid best, what was fed an 
how much of it, as well as how much it 
cost; how many eggs were laid and in 
what month they were laid; how many 
hens went broody, how often and what 
breeds they were; how many hens laid 
above 200 or less than 75 eggs, and what 
breeds they were; the weights of the eggs 
laid by the various b ; the av 
weights and gains in weight of the fow 
of different breeds, the number of fowls 
that died, and many other things too 
numerous to mention in this limited space. 


POULTRY IN THE CORNBELT 
Continued from page 5 

In this case butter is cheaper, if other 
expenses aside from feed are not taken 
into consideration. However, if these were 
considered we will all agree the reverse 
would be the case. 

The cornbelt needs more poultry and 
better poultry. The surrounding states 
of the union and much of the old world are 
depending on us to meet their demands 
on food stuffs. Last year we exported 
over twenty million dozens of eggs valued 
at $5,000,000, $203,000 worth of fowls, 
and $281,000 worth of feathers. These 
are not large but the demand is ter 
than the supply. The world called to us 
for corn aa we answered the call, they 
wanted beef and our farmers as best they 
could supplied beef. Now they are look- 
ing to us for poultry; improved methods 
in transportation are favoring our getting 
the product distributed, and it is up to us 
to meet the demand. 

The farm is the ideal op for poultry 
culture. Fowls require lots of room for 
ranging if health and profit are to be ob- 
tained, and the farm supplies it. Excess 
food. is always on hand which ean be 
utilized in no other way. Less attention 
and time are required in proportion to 
returns than any other product of thefarm. 





Did you ever try feeding boiled rice once 

or twice a week to the young chicks? It 

revents diarrhea and acts as a condition 
eed for the whole system. 
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Wonderfill New 
of Incubator fe 









Built Round No Cold Corners—Hatches on 1 Galton of Oit— 
1 Filling of Lamo—Automatic Moisture Supply —Hinged Cover 


Send in your name now on a postal or use coupon below. 
Don’t miss the facts about this wonderful new incubator. 
All old hatching methods revolutionized. Thousands al- 
ready in use have doubled and trebled poultry profits for 
owners. Built Round—like the hen's nest—NO COLD 
CORNERS: central lamp—no far away points to heat. Big 








oil tank, only one filling toa hatch. Flame cut down at 
burner to regulate heat means on/y one gallon of oil to a 
hatch. Hinged coversaves work. Double glass in top keeps 


everything in sight. Eggs turned in five seconds. 


RADIO-ROUND 


The Radio-Round has mar- 
velous automatic moisture 
vaporizer duilt in — dupli- 
cates natural heating con- 
ditions, supplies even, 
moist, mild heat under all 
conditions, always. The 
work-saving, time-saving, 
money-making hatcher, 
A favorite with women because 
it requires only three minutes 


‘BOOK 
FREE! 


Send postal or coupon for 
beautiful illustrated book about 
this new kind of hatcher, Learn why it is as different ’ 
from others as day is from night. Read startling re- 
ports of results secured by thousands of beginners, ' 
young folks, women, experienced poultry raisers. + 
Write today before rapidly increasing cost of materials compels us H , 
' 
| 
’ 
7 
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Three sizes—100-EG6, 
150-EGG, 200-EGG 





ee oe ee oe om oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee eee 
i RAD!0O-ROUND INCUBATOR CoO., 
22 Main Street, Wayne, Neb. 
Please send me your free book about 
Radio-Round Incubator and Sesoden = 


to raise our prices. We prepay freight, give 90 days’ trial and ship NEE s $sdccinshecess bodedsbensavenenaeaeee 

direct from factory at rock bottom price. Mail coupon or postal 

before you turn this page. Address PEON cc ceteccbonasetacssaasetinani ee 
Ceccrsevece 


RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR CO., 22 Main St, Wayne, Neb. 


No Raise 
in Price— 


No Cut in 





Here’s the most sensational money-saving offer 
we have been able to make in all our experience, 
Prices of materials are going up; incubator face 
tories everywhere are raising their prices. But 
we had & good stock of materials on hand. We 
can make Mankato Incubators at the old pri 
and we are going to do it while the stodk facta, 


Here’s your opportunity ~ get a world’s standard 

ty incubator at a money-saving price—only 
$7.25. Shipped direct to a from factory with 
quenep-baals guarantee. acked by 28 years of 

our experience and the largest incubator com- 
pany in the Northwest. Write today—you 
must act atonce if you want one of these 
Quality hatchers at the old price, When 
our stock of material is gone we must 
taise our price. So 
get yours quick, 















‘or a real quality cold weather hatcher. 
fae California eiwess Se ee py 

pure copper double at system — hot 
Ss water and hot air—and for oaly $7.25. Write 
today—get our catalog. 


Mankato Incubator Co. . 
Box 731 Mankato, Minn 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR| 


Any one can build the famous Peerless Incubator and Brooder 
and save money. My Free Plan Book tells how. Gives plain directions for 
building models of from 150 egg to 1200 egg size, air or hot water heated. My patent 
Marmite at moderate cot, eave tbe, tneure perfect regulation-biehatchou 
Regulated visible Turns cheapest kerosene into 
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It. H. M. SHEER CO., Bex 31 





There is something of interest and value to every 
member of the farm family in every issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Read each department. 





A HOUSE BUILT BY DUCKS 


By G. 


OU might not 
think that a 


zy nouse 
could be built out 
of duck eggs, and 
yet that is exactly 
what Mrs. J. L 
Bennett, of Arkan- 
has done, and 


Sas, 
done so well that 
she is nerfs tly hap- 
and ‘ ‘ i 
I Ving } this 
duck-egg house 
The success of 
Mrs. Bennett's plan 
has de pe nded onthe 


fact that her ducks 
were lavers and not 
mere loafers. These 


ducks, numbering 


ore than seventy 
eTs at » time, 

laid an aver- 
re of 154 eggs per 
rd a year nd 


several of the more 
ndustrious ones 
have laid as high as 
200 eggs in nine 
months. ‘There is 
a strong dem und for 
the eggs of Indian 
Runner ducks. 
Managers of san- 
itariums are espec- 
ially anxious to get 
them. In the sum- 
mer time they Dring 
35 cents a dozen, 
and in the winter the price 
ten cents a dozen Then, too, there is a 
big profit in the ducks themselves. The 
full-erown females bring from $1.50 to $3 
each, and the day-old baby ducklings are 
each worth a quarter 

Mrs. Bennett has not conducted her 
work on a guess-so plan. She has kept 
track of the cost of the feed and the egg- 
production record, so that she has it down 
in black and white. A peep into her record 
book how the number of ducks 
steadily and brought ‘in the 
profits 

seven ducks No remnber, 
December, 107; January, 94; 
95 eggs 


goes up five or 


shows 
increased 


1913, 84 eggs; 
February, 


Twelve ducks, March, 1914, 298 eggs; 
thirteen ducks, April, 333 eggs; May, 348 
June, twelve ducks, one having died, 240 
eggs; July, 213; August, 123; September, 
118; October, 240; November, 359; 
December, 238 eggs 

Sixty-nine ducks, January, 1915, 341 
eggs; February, 1,157; March, 1,453; 
April, 706 eggs from fifty-five ducks, the 


others having been sold at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $3 each. Since then the 


ducks have maintained their average. 
These duck eggs are highly recom- 
nded for persons who are in need of 


F. PAUL 
boxes and lumber 
that cost but a 
little. Each house 
measures about 
five by eight feet 
and is five feet 
high, thus afford- 
ing accommoda- 
tion for twenty 
ducks. The floor 





The woman; the flock; the house 





of the twenty by 
thirty foot run- 
way is kept 
covered with 
clean rice straw, 
which is removed 
just as it is wet or 
dirty. The ducks 
stay close to the 
ground, and so all 
that is necessary 
to keep them in 
their own back 
yard is a low fence 
two feet high. 

Mrs. Bennett 
uses incubators 
to hatch the little 
ducks, altho some- 
times when busi- 
ness is rushing or 
urgent she rents 
broody hens. 
Homemade 
hovers and brood- 
ers are made of 
dry goods boxes. 
Strips of flannel or 
woolen cloth are 
nailed to the lid. 
In chilly weather the ducklings take refuge 
under this cover. When the weather turns 
colder, a jug of hot water is added: When 
the ducklings are a day and a half old, 
they are given all the warm water they 
will drink and are then fed a crumbly 
mixture that consists of three parts stale 
bread crumbs and one part boiled egg 
yolk, moistened with milk or water. Dry 
oatmeal, powdered charcoal and a little 
sand are also good things to have on the 
bill-of-fare for the ducklings. After the 
youngsters have been fed in this manner for 
three days, they should have developed 
into thrifty ducklings. 

From this time on, Mrs. Bennett feeds 
her young birds every three hours during 
the next three days and by the close of the 
week she serves them a mash of wheat 
bran, cornmeal, shorts, bonemeal, sand 
and chick grit. They are continued ¢ on this 
well balanced ration until they are a month 
old. Pure drinking water is of course one 
of the most important items in their diet. 
Mrs. Bennett uses homemade watering 
appliances that are so constructed that the 
ducks cannot pollute the water. It is 
necessary to have the drinking pans deep 
enough for the ducks to immerse their 
eyes when drinking. By the time the 
ducks are six weeks of age they are able 
to protect themselves from the rats. By 
that time, also, they are rainproof. Plenty 
of shade is very benefix ial for them. 


Indian Runner eggs are usually about 
75 percent fertile. May and June con- 
stitute the most favorable period for 


food rich in albumen. The are large, pure 
white, and weigh nearly one-fifth of 
pound Certain stores are alw 3 anxious 
to buy Indian Ru r eggs, as there is : 
: dy det 1 for them on the par 
epicures ! y have no decided or ut -| 
I t flavor, and are considered very 

Une of ft g helps in securing and | 

g a. high egg production has| 

peen tne i ¥~ sprouted oats. The | 
ducks dearly love the green { and pay 
full value for it. ‘This green feed has the 

Iided advantage of be ing much cheaper 
than the regular grain fee 

One e nical point about Indian 
Ru » és 3 is that it is not necessary 
to pr an nests, for they would not use | 
the n if they | d t Then, too, there 
are no roosts. M Bennett's ducks are 
housed nfort sheds made of 


i 
{ 
tino 
COoOSting 





As to the cost of keeping her ducks, 
Mrs. Bennett “Last January I kept 
.e lavers and twelve drakes for 
lavs on five bushels of sprouted oats 
me only $3.50. I pour hot water 
a handful of alfalfa meal and then 


says: 
SIXty-I 
thirty 


over 
pour the tea over a mash made of four 
parts wheat bran, two parts shorts, two 
parts bonemeal, one part oilmeal, one part 
scrap and one-fourth part coarse 

Into this mash I also throw table 
scraps. Lettuce and onion blades chopped 
fine are one of the best green feeds. In 
cold weather I warm the mash. 











| F. ‘A. Moubert incubator Factory, 
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Unless you are making at least 
90% hatching records, you’re miss- 
ing a big opportunity for profit. 


Model Guaranteed Incubators 


hold record of 100% hatches three consecue 
tive times, ~— hatch ail fertile eggs. 


Ferteervencistoa $1 Oto $48 


Perfect ventilation 
Model Hovers 


Coal-Burning. 
Infringers — 


raise the fil Patented 
Nov. 14, 1916. 
cuted. Perf Se Saves 


coal and care. $15 


Internationa] Sanitary eves, $8.50 

All metal. Burns oil, Easy and cheap to 

operate. 40,000 sold in less than four years. 

Write yA FREE Book “First Aid to 
Keepers.’ It will save you money. 

MODEL INCUBATOR co. 

13 teen 8. Buffalo, W. ¥. 30 Barclay St. a¥. 


= HALE On 
~— cour ete tlereiceoy 


exe Our customers say: “Actually 

size. worth twice asmuch asanyin- 

Cali- cubatorsellingat or near$10.’’ 

fornia Latest type of incubator 
wood. construction— 

Heavy in actual use, 


incubator th O.K.Hatchers 


pod bator 
bo > sont Write for cireular. 


frei 


for only 
sis, 


P 
[Sire] 
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Pa SES FOXX 
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Don’t Set Hens 3; oid aay way 


Our plan beats it ten to one. 
100 Egg Hatcher costs only $3. 
Plan and instructionsincluded. 


Nearly a Million Sold 


A prominent poultry judge writes: 
“Of all the seven Incubators I used 
py preference is NATURAL HEN 

” another, “I got 507 


INCU 
chicks oe 544 untested eggs.” 
i More agents wanted 
Write for free catalog « |) Special Introductory Offer, 
NATURAL HEN INCUSATOR COMPANY 
Sta. H, Department 26 Les Angeles, 





J. F. STEMS 
Patentce 
Thousands of similar testimonials. 


ath 












HELPS MOLTING HENS 


Sapplies the necessary grinders for the 
gizzard apg teraheees e mineralsthat 
make ray rowth of beautifully col- 
ored, Leeh ny ieethenn. Hastens molting, 
builds bone and muscle, makes meaty eggs 
with solid shells.¢ Write for Free Bookiet, 


THE OHIO MARBLE CO, 55 Cleveland St. Picua, 

















The Pioneer Hatcher of Qual- 
ity made by Neubert's of 23 years’ 
experience. oue better at any price. 
Double wooden walis. dead air space, red 
wood. h t water co nk, self regu- 
lator safety lamp ss nursery. Most 
simple gee durable: set a ready to aa 

Mone ck guarantee. Brooders 
up. Big eo og free. Write to- ~ 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MATING THE BREEDING FLOCK 
Healthy and vigorous breeding fowls 
are the basis of success in developing a 
profitable flock of fowls. A good hatch 
of strong and healthy chicks cannot come 
from breeding stock that are weak, in poor 
fiesh condition, or unhealthy. 

Select a male bird that is heavy for his 
breed, of compact form, with legs set well 
apart, a short neck, well proportioned 
head and large bright eyes. He should 
carry himself gracefully and be active, 
courageous and ready to fight for his flock. 

In selecting females for the breeding 
pens, avoid birds that show weak con- 
stitutions. A vigorous bird is always 
active and stands square on her feet and 





























toes. She,will be found out in the yards or : 

fields foraging early in the morning and Simple 
late in the evening. She will eat heartily R e I iab l e 
and always be ready for’ more when the Economical 






feeder makes his rounds. Such a hen is 
invariably a strong and profitable bird 
which may safely be used in the breeding 
pen. The hen that is ready for her food, 
and sings and cackles will always prove a 
better bird for the breeding pens than one 
that stands around in a lifeless, humped- 
up, aimless manner. 

Various experiments conducted at the 
leading college and station farms show 
that yearling hens are superior to pullets 
for breeding purposes. Young pullets 
produce too many weak and poorly de- 
veloped chicks. Large eggs from mature 
hens mean larger chicks, and larger chicks 
are easier to raise and have more vitality 
than those of small size. 

Always select a good, vigorous male. 
It is very important to use the best unre- 
lated bird one can afford. He should come 
from a good laying strain, as shown by the 
egg-producing records of his dams. Avoid 
close inbreeding as it results in too many 
weak chicks each year. It may produce a | 
few prize-winners, but it surely lowers the | 
average of the flock as producers. Much 
of the trouble due to loss of vigor in pure- 
bred flocks results from the practice. 

In making up breeding pens of Leg- 
horns, Minoreas and other small breeds 
one good vigorous male will be sufficient 
for fifteen females. For the American 
breeds, also the French and English breeds, 
one male should be allowed twelve females. 
With the Brahmas, Cochins and Lang- 
shangs the mating of eight females wi 
one male will produce better results than 
a larger number. If the breeders are kept 
in large flocks and given plenty of exercise 
one will be safe in keeping two or three 
additional females with each male. 








A successful plant, proved so 
by a wonderful performance re- 
cord of over six years. Furnishes bril- 
liant light; also ample power for pump, 
churn, cream separator, washing machine, etc. 


Direct Connected Plant—Complete with Storage Batteries 


LALLEY LIGHT 


Runs on Gasoline, Kerosene or Gas. 
“Satisfied Owners’ Our Motto 
The Lalley plant which I have has A Switch Starts 
m in use about 3}4 years. it | it. Automatic-« 
never given ine any any trouble an 
is about as fool-proof as can be. I “~ ae eae 
use it for lighting my residence and mttestes 
keeping my automobile battery Full. 
charged.— W. D. Chester, 1110 
Farmers Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Lalley plant has been 
used continuously every 
night for about 3% 


years, lighting the 
home and sur- 
rounding build- 
ings. I would 
not be without it. 
No expense ex- 
cept renewal of 
spark plugs 
occasionally.— , 
E.L. Bernhardt, ea 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Write For Catalogue and Testimonial Booklet. 
LALLEY ELECTRO LIGHTING CO. 

1820 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Michigan — 























Breeding stock thrive wonderfully well 
in the open-front house. Birds that have ce mes. 

produce strong and vigorous chicks. 

surely pays to give the breeding birds free 

range. Lack of exercise is a frequent cause 

breeding pens so that the birds will have 

as much range as possible when the : Sensational Offer on 
weather is pleasant and during stormy 
* MAJESTIC 


this style of house and are given free as ‘yal ee ™ 
12> Months To Pay 

of weak and unhealthy chicks. Plan the 

weather make them scratch for every : : . 

kernel of grain thay get. Avoid too hea os Incubators and Brooders 






































feeding, but be sure that they get enoug : Sncntiinten entmatiabaiiness middle 
clean and wholesome food to keep health , : v\ oe wot Hy oy 5 catalog showing pictures: descriptions 
and vigorous. Too much food has a ten ; ond Brosders Alen explains folly "cur remarkable, lang-tine 
ency to cause chicks of low vitality. etay, credit plan—wi a doubt the most Uberal ‘offer, over 

Green and succulent feed is essential to bator or Brooder tor both) that want and you may take five 














fertile eggs and may be supplied by sprout- meathete pay. Wooler low petess end credit terms. 
ing oats, or cutting alfalfa ne and feedi a en 

it with the wet mash. Itincreases the ~ ° A Ss Low A Ss = | 10 A Month 
centage of fertile eggs and insures healthy ; 

and vigorous chicks. A little beef-scrap 
fed with the mash and a little skimmilk are 
all the animal foods needed to insure 
fertile eggs and strong chicks. 

Feed plenty of bulk, succulence and 
variety and there will be little danger from 
infertile eggs and weak chicks, provided 
the breeding birds are healthy and vigorous 
when they are selected for the pens.— 
L. J. M. 













Soul 





« Send coupon for catalog. 
ee ee ee mee me ee ee 
UNIVERSAL MAIL ORDER CO., 145-153 W. 38th St., Dept. 433, Chicago 
Send me free, your Majestic Incubators and Brooder Catalog and 
| full details of your remarkable Five Months To Pay offer. 


















Old mossy pastures are often helped by B  gaov asm BROODERS — Ei patrene. ne iccecsecsusssecssseneesusensesseessessecucenseeneenenseenses 
the hogs rooting them upside down. 
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ony : 
‘es In Ag’in, Out Ag’in, 
° Gone Ag’ in! 


The easy way to geta sure grip on the 
road is to carry a set of Easy-On-Chains. 
Even after you're stuck, Easy-On's are 
attached in a moment, withou’ jacking 
or moving the car 


Cason (ing 


Grip Jike a Mud Hook 
Ride Like a Bare Tire 


Easy-On-Chains are the latest idea in 
chain construction. The gripping link is 
perfectly smooth and rounded next the 
rubber and does not injure the tire. The 
spoke fasteners are leather covered and 
do not mar the paint. 

Every car-owner should carry a set of 
these doubie-duty chains They are 
acked in a small bag, eight to a set, 
our for each rear wheel 


Made In Three Sizes por Sor 


Size 3% fits 3 or 344 in. tires, $3.00 
Size 4% fits 4 or 44 in. tires, 4.00 
Size 5% fits 5 or 5 in. tires, 6.00 
Sent parcel post or express prepaid to 
any partof U.S.or Canada. If you are 
not satisfied, return at our expense and 
we will refund full amount. 


—Write f uantity Prices, 
Dealers ~ Wir anny, 


Ask also about Easy -On 
Truck Chains for solid tires 


THE WOODWORTH MFG. CORPORATION 
Successors to Leather Tire Goods Co. 
2006 Whirlpool St., NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y. 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Canadian Factory 
New York Distributors: 
Rose Auto Supply Co., 1765 Broadwap 


Save One Third 


On Farm Engines 


Buy direct from the factory. 
Save money. For instance, our 
famous 28825040. 134 horse power. 


3-Speed SATTLEY 
Guaranteed Engine 


$ 75 


—_—- 
aay of the following 
houses:Albany,N.Y., 60 Days’ Trial Free 
Jackson,Mich.,Springfield,Ill.,Des Moines, 
la., Fargo, N. D., St. Paul, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Lincoln, Neb Write for our 
Farm Book—FREE, You can save on every- 
thing you need or ase on the farm. Everythin 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction 
money cheerfully refunded 


> Monijomerijliand 2 
hoa J] _ Dept. AZ30 
‘| 








Fully equipped, for 
about one-third less. 
Shipped to you from 


















New York Chieago 
Kansas City Ft. Worth 
Portiand, Ore. 


Write house nearest you. 
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Give perfect ser- 
vice for years. Tre- 
mendously strong 
rigid frameof angle 
atee! orhardwood, 
bolted, braced and 

mortised — can't 


Tilting et out of line 
or sliding from any strain. 
tables Lathe-tarned stee) shaft, 
in non-rigid boxes; dust proof, non-heating, self- 


adjusting—keep saw true and steady even after 
years of wear. Ten styles. Send for booklet. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 676 Fargo St.,Batavia,!il. 
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W.SmitH GRUBBER Co. 
~_& UA CRESCENT, MINN. 
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Successful Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 


| chick when given the conditions 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


There is a vast difference between a fer- 


tile egg and a hatchable egg. Failure 
to recognize this important difference is 
the reason for a large percentage of the dis- 
satisfaction which many poultry growers | 
experience in their attempts to hatch 
eggs. Neither a hen or the best incubator | 
made ean hatch every fertile egg and| 
neither the hen that properly attends to 
the business of sitting nor the incubator 
that is properly handled, is responsible for | 
the failure to hatch of a certain percentage | 
of fertile eggs. 

Weak hens and even sick hens some-| 
times lay eggs and some of their eggs may 
be fertile. ef is even true that some of 
their e will hatch, but the chicks 
hatched from weak or unhealthy stock 
ure not strong, and in many cases| 
the loss would have been les’ if they had 
not hatched. 

As a matter of fact, the chick begins to 
grow as soon as the egg is given the neces- 
sary conditions of temperature, air, and 
moisture, whether they be supplied by a 
kitchen, country store, an incubator or by 
a broody hen. As soon as it begins io 
grow it has conditions of health and.wigor, 
even tho itis within the shell. The degree | 
of vigor possessed by the chick while still 
in the shell is directly dependent upon the | 
vigor and health of the flock from which 
the egg came, provided the egg has been | 
carefully handled and not subjected to 
conditions that weakened the germ. 

A fertile egg is an egg in which the male 
and female elements have united to form 
the germ that is necessary to produce a 
bor incuba- | 
tion. The white of the egg furnishes nour- 
ishment for the growing germ while it! 
remains in the shell. Just before the chick 
passes from the shell, the yolk of the egg 
is drawn into its body and the nutriment 
in the yolk is the proper food for the chick | 
and all that it needs or should have for | 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours after hatch- | 
ing 

The germ in an egg may develop for a 
time and then die because of lack of vigor 
for further development. It is possible 
that the white of an egg from weak or 
unhealthy stock may be lacking or par- 
tially lacking in some of the elements 
necessary to completely nourish the devel- 
oping embryo of a chick. Some of the 
chicks may develop until they are just 
ready to pass from the shell but lack the 
strength necessary to make their way out 
and endure the change in life and method 
of nourishment which takes place at that 
time. These last are the ones that are 
referred to when people talk about chicks 
dying in the shell 

It is only within comparatively recent 
years that much has been said or written 
about chicks dying in the shell, but it 
would seem that people are trying to make 
up for lost time, for it has been a favorite 
topic in recent times. The reason for such 
a condition is not that more chicks are | 
dying in the shell than formerly, if indeed 
there are as many, but because there were 
very few people who knew whether the 
eggs that failed to hatch were infertile, 1 
rotten, or the chicks died in the shell, prev- | 
ious to the use of incubators. The eggs 
placed under a hen were very seldom tested 
for fertility and those which did not hatch 
were buried or thrown on the manure pile, 
without knowing anything about the con- 
ditions inside the sheils. 

When an incubator was purchased, the 
instructions called for a test of the fertility 
of the eggs once or twice during the period 
of incubation and the poultry raiser was 
provided with a simple apparatus for mak- 
ing the test. It is only natural that a large 
percentage of operators should feel that, 
after they have discarded the infertile 
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The Real 


All-Purpose 
Tractor 


R. E. Taylor, Dysart, Iowa, writes: 
**T use my Heider for everything 
that requires motor power. 
Gives perfect service. Heider 
Friction Drive is far ahead of any 
gear driven machine. Would not 
think of farming without it.” 

We have letters like this from farmers 
all over the country. As Mr. Taylor 
says, they use the Heider for every- 
thing — plowing, discing, threshing, 
corn shelling, silo filling, potato dig- 
ging, — road grading—and all 
belt work. It is the most economical 
power on any farm. 


Lil atboyak 
12-20 9-16 
Made and Sold by 


Rock Island Plow Co. 


Has proved its superiority by nine 
years’ actual field work, Simplest to 
operate. Famous Hetder Friction Drive 
saves gear expense. Tractor runs 02 
low priced kerosene as well as gaso- 
cline. 
Let Heider users tell you thetr own 
experience. New catalog with their 
letters tells you exactly what the 
Heider is doing—its low operating ex- 
pense. The most enlightening work 
et published on the tractor. Sent 
FREE. four name ona postal brings 
Write today. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
374 Second Ave. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Also manufacturers of the famous line of 
Monn Rock Island Farm 
————— a aeane linplements. 


Write for Catalog. 
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When Your Motor Misses 


Try AFFINITIES 


Your motor won’t miss when you put in Af- 
finity Spark Plugs. These remarkable plugs, 
built on a new principle, give a larger 
hotter spark on 1-5 to 1-10 the curren’ 
others require. That's why 


AFFINITY 
Spark Plugs 


will eliminate “missing’’, give 
easier starting, slower throt- 
tling, quicker plokup and more 
power. They fire a leaner mix- 
ture and save gasoline, See 
our dealer. If he does not 
die them, write us t A 

Buy the set, 4 for $4; 6 for 


Earn $5 to $10 per day, Learn 
ENGINEERING sagine ted, cacn 
wanted. We have a number of lS — 


to be an Engineer and earn 
REAT DE 
Stationary Engines upon which you learn. 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 


Write for big catalog at once. University Southern 
neer! 


Minn. College of EB Dept. 5, Austin. Minn. 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
Pp facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted. 
ete. I help you market your Invention without charge 
Richard B. Owen, 85. Owen Bldg. Washington, D. C. 

















eggs, all the others might reasonably be 
expected to hatch. They were disap- 
pointed and blamed the machine when 
they failed todoso, When a person places 
one hundred eggs in a machine, tests out 
ten that are infertile, and fully expects the 
remaining ninety eggs to hatch, there is 
just ground for disappointment if only 
seventy chicks come out of the shell. 

Provided the machine was so handled as 
to furnish the best conditions for incuba- 
tion, the twenty eggs that constitute the 
difference between the ninety fertile eggs 
and the seventy eggs that hatched are 
fertile but not hatchable eggs. 

As a matter of fact, seventy chicks 
hatched from one hundred eggs, or seventy 
percent of all the eggs placed in a machine 
or under a broody hen, is not a bad per- 
centage and is just reason for satisfaction 
rather than disappointment. It is as good 
as is obtained from the hen that is given a 
“baker’s dozen” of eggs and hatches nine 
chicks. The difference lies in the fact that 
three or four unhatched eggs in each of 
seven or eight nests are much less impres- 
sive than thirty unhatched eggs bunched 
in one machine. 

Whether or not we are disappointed 
depends in large measure upon whether or 
not our expectations are fulfilled. If a 
pan expects to hatch seventy chicks 
rom one hundred eggs and obtains that 
number or a few more, he is entirely 
satisfied. On the other hand, if his expec- 
tations call for ninety chicks. and he gets 
a less number, he is disappointed. 

In a great many cases people have been 
led to expect too mugh of tacubeton and, 
as & consequence, many of them have been 
disappointed, even tho they have had as 
ae or better results as they would have 
obtained by the use of hens. 

All that the best hen or the best incu- 
bator can do toward the hatching of eggs 
is to provide the necessary conditions of 
temperature, moisture, and air. Either 
the hen or the incubator ean supply these 
conditions and after they are supplied, 
the matter of hatching or not hatching 
depends entirely upon the eggs. They 
must not only be fertile, but must be 
hatchable.—A. H. 8. 


PRESERVING POULTRY DROP- 
PINGS 

Poultry manure is very rich in nitrogen, 
and thisnitrogen in the form of ammonia is 
wasted if the droppings are allowed to 
accumulate without some provision being 
made to prevent it. As nitrogen is the 
most expensive element to add to the soil 
where it is deficient, and the one which is 
apt to be exhausted more rapidly than 
nature will renew, it behooves us to save 
it and apply it to the land. 

Few farm hen houses have dropping 
boards under the roosts, and I never care 
to use them at all. Where they are not 
used and the droppings are allowed to 
accumulate under the roosts, road dust, 
finely sifted coal ashes, or ordinary garden 
soil can be scattered over them every day 
or two. This will prevent their becomin 
objectionable in the hen house and wil 
absorb the ammonia and keep the full 
value of the manure. Coal ashes are the 
best of all to use if they are sifted so they 
will be as fine as sand, especially if the soil 
lacks in sand. Coal ashes make a very 
good substitute for sand to lighten soils 
and make them more porous. 

When the droppings are cleaned out of 
the house they should be applied to the 
ground where needed or piled under a roof 
to keep rains from leaching them. When 
they are treated as directed and become 
dry they are easily pulverized and make 
excellent material for top dressing cro 
where it is desirable to feed during the 
summer. Poultry manure is especi 
convenient and useful in the . te 
has little roughage to interfere with the 
hoes, and has the strength necessary to 
produce good crops.—L. H. C, 
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the Tractor =) 
You Can Afford 


VEN the tenant farmer can afford to buy a 


LaCrosse Happy Farmer Tractor. Low in first cost, 
. low in upkeep, yet is a strictly high-class tractor. An un- 
beatable combination of highest quality materials built in a simple, 
practical design. Only two-thirds of the parts used in other tractors, 
A powerful motor in a one-piece, unbreakable cast steel frame with 
88 per cent of the weight on two drive wheels. Turns square cor- 
ners—right or left—self-steering in the furrow. Write us at once 
and learn about the wonderful 1916 record of the 


LA CROSSE 
Happy Farmer Tractor 


**Beats anything I ever saw in the field,’® says one owner. Another 
says, ‘‘Filled my silo in two hours less time than my neighbor with 
his 12-24, yet mine is rated at only 3-16.’’ Here is the tractor that 
makes aman sit up and think. A high-powered, all-purpose 
machine for but little more than the price of a good team. And it 
can do the work of two or three teams and eats only when it works. 
How many of your horses earn their board? Why support idle horses 
when you can save money and get more work and get it ON 7/ME 
and all day long with a Crosse Happy Farmer? We build this 
tractor in two models. 


Model ‘‘A”’ pulls two plows practically anywhere—weighs only 
3,500 Ibs. 1, Ibs. guarant drawbar pull—16 h.p. on all belt 
work. Burns gasoline—or kerosene, with special attachment. 

Model “B” is our wonderful kerosene burner. No fuel waste. 
7 Our own Twin-Cylinder Motor—completely water cooled—auto- 
‘a, matic oller—all. gears steel cut and enclosed—every part 
| easily accessible. Contracting Clutch—Ayatt Koller Bearings 
lc —Universal Hitch. 


Write for Catalog 
Mo 


28 about La Crosse Drawn 
I2.5 


Sey S522 5 2” 
-P / 
3500 
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We have a distributor in your 
vicinity for prompt service. 
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‘Gumbo Patches 


: GUARANTEED 

: SERVICE For Holes 

: AND 
Blowouts 
They can be ap- 
plic d almost in- 





stantly to breaks 
in automobile 
tube sso the Vy will 
stay mended for th e lifeof the tube 





If you are not absolutely satisfied 
with th em after what you consider a reason 

sble trial return what you! wenn Laas we 
willeend all your money back. We know 
thru actual tests that after a ‘Ga aran- 

ed Gumbo Patch has been ay yplic “ rms z 
he strongest point in the tube there is FA 
: her break it will be som - #- The 3 
patch won't break or leak or come off. : 
it can be t to fit an t e or biowout = 
We w send 


OMPLETI 


I rE REPAIR 45‘ 


+HeRnenennencneneennsttons 


OUTFIT 
- | 
urges repaid This tire repair kit contains | 
the material you will need to mend seventy- i 
rea. It will save you from ten to s 
fi iftee n doll ars In repalr bills at any vulcanizing . 
: =| 
f a ( aranteed iumbo Patch out- =) 
i prom p returned if you want it : 
after a trial of Gumbo Patches = | 


NEW-WAY SALES CO.,  ;| 


623 Cherry St., Des Moines, lowa <3 


The FARMERS’ LIGHT 


has heretofore been kerosene 
lamps giving 18 candie power of 
ight. City people use Gas or Elec- 
tricity up to 200 candle power. Now 
the farmer is offered a superior 
light in the “Incandescent” Lamp 
giving 300 candle power. Descrip- 
tive circular and prices on request. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Farmers’ Boys Make $25 to $50 

week) y selling this marvelous lamp 
Everyone a possible customer, send 
for our offer to agents. 


The Lawrence Mfg. Co. 
No. 9 So. Clinton 8t. Chicago, LiL. 


AGENTS 100 eu A DAY 


Make this every selling ne 
scientific invention, "Halt million 
sold and sale just started. Agents | 
coining money, $25, $40, $30, $20 | 
are actually proven first day re- 




































WIPE cords. Everybody wants and can 
YOUR afford this mechanical wonder on 
FEET doorstep. Automatically cleans 
SHOkS OF MUD, pir on SNO Abels shee crude door mat. 

non. Ha 0 BLADES 10 DIRT OUT. 


Saves dr dgory. 5 
LETS, ADJUS ALE Pat SHES. 8 POU ND SPRINGS. Arnold 
sold 80 first day. Write quick for catalog ---GREAT $1000 OF FER— 

ALL FREE SECURITY MFG. CO., Dept. 294 Toledo, Ohie 


Tells why chicks die 


J. Reefer, the poultry expert 352 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a v aluable 
} titled, ° White Diarr rhoea and How to Cure it 











ké 

This book contains sciet facta on white diarrhoea 
and tellea how te prepare « « le home solutien that cures this 
errible ae over night « tuaily raises 98 per cent of 
every hatch Reefer 


a 
All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr 
these valuable F boo. 





for 








eggs, higher fertility. Also dry 
Bone, Grain, Fertilizer and Shell 
Mills. All Sizes. Hand and Power Write to-day for 












Free Illus. Feee Hus. Catalog. WILSON BROS., 80x37 Easton, Pa. 
with Pics ns ~~ of, 





mounted birds = onan. hia profeasion 
Save your wy yout bem and den. 


Learn to Stuff Birds s"y'*. ==~< 


sevee. Gutehiy by mse and boys. 

mepare time. Intensely interesting tevestigate. 

for book. Oniy a few free—so rush. 
TAXIDErMY 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


THE BIG LAYERS. Ten t ig Females 
und M $28.00 Fifteen eggs $2.00; 30 eggs for 
$3.50; 100 eggs for $10.00 They hatch 


Cc. S. BYERS, Box 6, Hazelrigg, Ind. 
All Varieties, farm 
reared, large, healthy, 
vigorous birds. Winners 

ershown. Buy your breeding Toms now 


U. R. FISHEL, Box H, Hope, ind. 


paid for butterflies. imserts $1 to $7 s2 
CASH Sse 
money with s help 
“~~ price hs and simple on 


for prospectus 


SINCLAIR, Bon 244, D-24, Los Angeles, Cal 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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| itself to radically changed conditions. In 


| takes place just before the chick leaves 


| incubator or the nest in which they were 
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A CRITICAL PERIOD WITH BABY 
CHICKS 

The first few days after a gets chick out 

of the shell is one of the most critical per- 

iods in its life. It muSt rapidly adjust 









the first place, it changes from the nourish- 
ment of the white of the egg to the nourish- 
ment furnished by the yolk. This change 


the shell. 

Then from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours the chick must adapt itself to the 
food that is given it and to taking it into 
its body thru the mouth. 

The conditions of temperature are very 
different and much more variable than 
those that existed inside the shell while 
the egg was in the incubator and it is al 
severe strain upon the system of the baby| 
chick to adapt itself to the rapidly and 
widely varying conditions. 

All of which emphasizes the importance 
of providing the best brooding conditions 
possible during the period immediately 
following the remov if of chicks from an 





hatched. To allow a hen to trail her 
chicks thru wet grass or weeds is triflin 

with fate and if they do not die the al 
fortune can more properly be attributed 
to luck than to judgment and management. 

The more nearly the changes in temper- 
ature and moisture surrounding the chicks 
can be reduced to a minimum, the less the 
strain upon their systems and the larger 
the percentage that will safely pass thru 
the critical period. 

Some users of incubators attempt to 
brood their chicks with hens but the 
method is often unsatisfactory, especially 
in the case of early hatched chicks, owing 
to the fact that there is not a sufficient 
number of broody hens. For a full meas- 
ure of success with incubator-hatched 
chicks, it is necessary to provide for some 
means of artificial brooding. The number 
|of fowls raised and not the’ number of 
chicks hatched determines the profit from 
the venture and it does not pay to take 
chances at the most critical period in the 
life of chicks 








RIGHTS UNDER FARM LEASES 

An important decision handed down 
recently by the Minnesota Supreme Court 
solves numerous controversies as to rights 
under farm leases. The court holds that a 
verbal agreement to extend a lease for 
another year is invalid when the agree- 
ment is made before the new year has com- 
menced and when the tenant has done 
nothing in reliance upon the oral promise. 








There’s Big’Money 
in Poultry Keeping 


If You Get In 
: **How to Suc- 
ceed with Poul- 
try’’ isthe guide to suc- 
cess, as thousands of poul- 
try raisers will testify. J? s/arts 
you right, It tells abont the Cy- 
phers Incubators, Brooders, Hov- 
ers, Poultry Foods and supplies 
—as well as giving the 

rules of the game. 


You must have the right 
tools to work with, _ Start 


3 Styles | 
Popular 
Prices 


STEEL BROOD C00 


SAVES ALL CHICKS $ 75 
3 = 


Guarantee. at trust busting prices. Size 

24x18 ins , l4inches high. Two sliding doors in front. 

Small door in back for chicks. Take 

Figure | hen and 30 chicks 

Send name today for Free 

**Poultry Profits ted,”” and er 
Or, remit $1 -6, 


log of Gal. Steei Nests, Coops, ete. 
three for Money-Back G 
ACORN SHEET METAL MFG.CO.,Dept. 4 KansasCity Mo. 


in 1 minute. 





$5.00. 





33 Percent Reduction 
for 30 Days 
Cycle Hatchers. . 
Brooder Hatchers....... 
Educator Brooders. . . 2.00 
Small Galvanized Brooders .50 
Small Fountains........ ° 
Feed Hoppers . 15S to .25 
Cycle Hatcher Co. 
18 Clover St., Elmira, N. Y. 


World's Greatest Layers 
Perfected English 200-Egg Strain 
232 BGGSsS FEM YHAre 


W Leghorns, W .Wyandottes,S ¢ RB 1 Reds, Buff tame fhe 
3c st prise an Not u. Am. Eg« Contest, 








laid 1.39 Recs ist ne, S hens laid 1043 eens 
iRed tecord: Wyando ‘i Eee test, Yighest 


official 
tab i 
Saown, Rolaced prices on lirecding * Seoelt Piechs Eee 1 as 
Brice: Ihaby Chicks. St = ‘contains val- 
gable information that Sass geal con’ silk. iin, oo 


PENNA. ee Box"X, LANCASTER, PA. 


Bal jottes , Missou! 





This decision results from statutes which 
are in force in nearly every state, to the 
effect that a lease for a period extending 
more than a year from the date of the 
promise must be in writing, in order to be 
legal 

But the court notes an important excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that is that 
when the tenant, relying on a verbal 
promise, goes to considerable expense or 


BABY CHICKS 


Order early From 200 egg 
stock. Several varieties. No fanc 
yrices. Safe arrival quarante 
Don't buy until you get our booklet. 
Cc. E. BASH & CO., Route A., 
HUNTINGTON - - INDIANA 














trouble in preparing the land for the new 
crop year, he is entitle -d to hold the farm 
for the additional year In this case it 
appeared that the tenant plowed 125acres, 
repaired fences which were out of repair 
when he took the place, and hauled out 
and spread considerable manure which had 
accumulated on the farm in past years. 





7g-0-hatch fais 
co = uring inc = 
g oO a tion strength- 
ens the chick and weakens the shell. It supplies 
free oxygen, absorbs carbon dioxide and makes brittle and 
porous the anima | matter of the shell. The biggest thing 
ever offered to poultrymen. 50 test hatches show average ot 
96 per cen (for Eag-o-hatch eggs and 81 per cent for eggs not 
treated, rightin same machine. Send [0 cents for 
sample, for 50 to 100 eggs. Fullsize package, for 600 eggs, 
50 cents postpaid. jet free, 

GEO. H. LEE CO., 425 Lee Bidg., Omana, Neb. 








This, the court holds, constituted such | 
partial performance of the agreement as 
made it good altho it was not in writing. 
Biddle vs. Whitmore, 158 Northwestern 
Reporter, 808.)—A. L. H.S. 

Sweet clover must have a compact 
seedbed if it is to germinate and thrive. 
Watch its roadside habit and catch the 


idea. 








A Profit From m Poultry # 


can be made when you, waderstand 

ical try culture and know how to 
— = eed and mate your fowls. 

Let Prof. Quiseaberry in our course of 48 
complete lessona teach you bow oA 

big profit from a of thrifty hens. 

if you want to save ——-~4 and slay for ont 

us ‘or our 

Ree te TLUSPRATED BOOK,’ jars and 

Sense in the Poultr) Busine 


School “of Poultry Hu 
ion ot ny —F 















MAKE YOUR WELLS SAFE 
It is surprising how many unsafe wells 
there are about the country—unsafe from 
a sanitary standpoint and unsafe in the 
meaning that stock running at | might 
tumble in. Less than a mont 0 8 
neighbor lost a $200 horse by its falling 
into an open well and being unable to get 
it out before it died. As to the wells being 
unsafe from a sanitary standpoint, prob- 
ably no one ever can compute the number 
of cases of sickness and death in the human 
family due to polluted wells. 
There is a way to make wells safe, both 
as to danger of stock falling in and from 
being polluted by surface drainage. Itisa 
cheap way, too. You do it with concrete. 
We have covered two wells on the farm 
this fall with concrete and plan to cover 
every well on the place in a like manner 
withm a year. The cost is really less than 
if lumber is used. We find that a sack of 
cement, costing 45 cents, 400 pounds of 
sand, costing 28 cents, and a half wagon- 
box of rock, costing us only the work of 
hauling, will put a five-inch top on the 
ordinary eight-foot well. The very cheap- 
est. two-inch plank will cost more than 
this and will last but four or five years, and 
you may not know it to be unsafe until 
some animal fallsin. The concrete, if rein- 
forced with old junk iron that can be found 
on any farm, is va prom and you could 
drive over it, should you like, with a two- 
ton load without danger of breaking in. 
The other object in covering the well 
with concrete to keep it sanitary, is really 
the greater of the two. A concrete top 
keeps everything out, from the smallest 
mouse to the largest seep of surface water. 
There is absolutely no way for vermin to 
get in. We leave a manhole in the center 
of ample size, so the well may be cleaned 
easily at any time without disturbing the 
concrete top. If a pump is to be put in, it 
goes in at the manhole and is held in place 
by close fitting plank; if no pump is used 
bolts are set in the cement and a curb is 
bolted solidly to the concrete. It usually 
spoils a day’s time for two men to get the 
rock and build a concrete top over an 
eight-foot well, but once done it is there to 
stay, and it’s safe and sanitary.—H. H. 


SAVING THE BULLETINS 

There are still a large number, too large 
a number, of farmers who are not on the 
mailing list of their respective state col- 
leges or experiment stations to receive the 
various bulletins published by them 
These are for the farmer and he should 
have them. 

But one of the troubles with the farmer 
who gets the bulletin is to remember what 
he should from them. Of course, they may 
be saved and referred to later. That is the 
way we do with them here. At first we 
just saved them. ‘That was not satisfac- 
tory because it was so hard to find just 
what we wanted when we wanted it. So 
now I take a bundle that has collected for 
a few months or perhaps a year, tie them 
in a bundle and shoes a sheet of paper with 
a list of all the bulletins in that bundle on 
the top of the bunch. Then when I look 
for a certain topic I soon know which 
bundle it is in and by the place it had in the 
list I know pretty closely where it is in the 
bundle. 

Now, however, I think I am getting a 
plan that is better yet. It is to have each 
subject by itself. Stock, crops, diseases, 
and so on ina pile. This will show exactly 
where to look for any kind and with the 
list on the top of the pile I think is better 
than the old way. 

Of course there will be a good many bul- 
letins coming along that will not apply to 
your work and never will. It will not pay 
to ae any except those that seem of some 

ible value to you either now or in the 
uture.—R. E. R. 


“An egg is full of original sin from the 
moment it is laid and asks only for a little 
leisuré in a warm place to indulge in all its 
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proclivities for wickedness.” 








Rubber Footwear 
Holds up Colds 


UBBER footwear is the “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” preventive to the possible cold. It 
insulates the foot, keeping out cold and moisture, 
both of which are frequent causes of “snuffles.” 
Many a cold in the head has traveled all the 
way up from “cold feet!” 





But rubber footwear may be good, bad or 
indifferent—and only an expert can tell, by ob- 
servation alone, which is which. So the leading 
makers put their brands on all their products 
to protect you. Almost from the very begin- 
ning of the rubber industry, these trade-marks 
have pointed the way to rubber footwear of 
supreme quality, style, fit and workmanship. 

Seventy-four years of successful manu- 
facturing and the experience of forty- 
seven great factories are back of every 
pair of rubber shoes, overshoes, arctics, 
boots, etc., produced by the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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VENDeeneneanoennenncrtceunenenanreseeneecsennnnsanenns eranneener EL 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 

agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


ONDEUEEDEODEDEAOENETERERERER DOO RAOUDDEONAHEOEOECOEOREOEOERT HeDROOROREROOGOeRO HO eneECecerennNONanOREONE 


COULD'NT RESIST 

w taki ng t any papers, yours 
man t re = st giving you my two years’ 
Inside News From our Washington 


oO m 





is 80 gO xd, 
ibscription. 


( orrespondent, is a feature in itself worthy of 
anyone's subscription, and “Real Proble ms in 
Taxation,” by G. L. Carlson should be worth the 


saying nothing about Letters 


price of the paper, 
other good things found 


and Comment, an 


™ 
in 8. F.—H. M MeG 


WE WONDER WHY 





Referring to page 49 of your December issue 
I note you are about to start a series of articles 
dealing with the subject “‘booze’’ which is an un- 
welcome visitor in my home 

Referring to the subscription date on the front 


cover of the Dose copy my paid up subscrip- 
n will expire April 1923 
Now Mr. Meredith, I 
the favor of 
when you have 


Then if you 


ask you to 
paper till 
articles 
ontinue 


am going to 

mtinuing my 
discontinued the 
wish you may 


do me dise 
such time 


on booze, 





sending it along 
I regret this has occurred but the remedy is to 
stop till everything is clear again A. S., Ark 
Comment We regret that anyone should sex 


id rea ling & most 


fit to stop the paper so as to av 
[ f articles 


interesting and enlightening 


series 





| 
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Editor 
FAVORS GAME BREEDS 

I read with much intere st editorials in farm 
pul lications, as to the fowl for the farm. However, 
many lovers of purebred poultry do not realize 
the great utility value of game fowls. Now I have 
bred pra ally every strain of American, English, 
Spanish, and Cuban Games, and know for a cer- 
tainty that any good game hen will raise to ma-; 
tur with leas attention and expense, more 
gounds of finely flavored chicken meat than any 
t n th arket uf given free farm range 

These me hens will lay more eggs with a 
superior you will deduct the time they are 
getting a ng chicks. Then why not breed 
pure games if we know that they are equal if not 
superior as utility fowls In addition to this the 
pure game fowls have rich, brillias plumage, 
graceful movements, and a game hen will fight 
hawks, dogs, cats, man or devil in defense of her 
far y— A. F. G., N. ¢ 


- € CONFIDENCE IN OUR “ADVERTISING 


renew subscription to your paper 
because hen i na hurry to find some ad- 
vertiser I always look to 8. F. for them and if 
ti ur t there I investigate mighty carefully 
) ‘ rialg may er somewhat from my 
opir I} your pape ist the same Why 
a i nowt ada rtise e nice z Sin y ir paper 
for per r trir nia ior some nice 
I D nd 
t I g about them, 
& . th 
| : : y joking 
f M. 8 
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‘ : A few extr « 
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and unsatisfactory to your friends 
That is where we belong and will stay.”” do you 
really mean it with all its implications? Every 
citizen owes it to his country to have political 
convictions and the courage of them. 
reasonable man he is bounc 
else the exercise of his own freedom of will and 
cesemeat I have republican and socialist neigh- 
ors who vote their respective tickets at the same 
»0lling place; yet this raises no social or economic 
me Setaean us. There is something more vital 
to you as a man and even as &n editor and publisher 
than to reach the million mark in your subscription 
list—and that something is the freedom of speec 
Shall money or a desire to boast the largest sub- 
scription list of any farm paper in America be 
allowed to put a padlock on your lips or prescribe 
limits to your pen? My personal opinion is that 
a greater number of subscribers are likely to be 
lost by an impersonal journalism, than by candidly 
and courteously expressing one’s political views 
without a semblance of evasion. Whether I am 
mistaken in this or not, of one thing I am sure: 
The whole world is in love with the man who has 
a backbone; the man who stands for something 
courageously but courteously. The spineless non- 
descript is never a general favorite.—J. F. N., Tex. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT CHANGES 
POLICY 


[ have read with interest the article entitled 
‘Treatment “of Hog Cholera” in 8. F. for De 
cember, 1916. This article is evidently based upon 
a letter from Dr. Mohler dated March 29, 1916. 

It appears that our answer to one of your ques- 
tions concerning the attitude of the Canadian 
Government, while correct at the time it was 
written, does not now properly meet the inquiry, 
and therefore I am led to write you that the 
Canadian Government does not at this time pro- 
hibit the use of anti- hog-c holera serum, but on the 
contrary regularly employs the serum in its official 
work. Instead of slaughtering all of the anim 
on an infected farm, as was the custom formerly, 
they now treat all of the apparently healthy hogs 

with serum alone, and I am advised that they find 
t at the new system works very satisfactorily.— 
4. D. Melvin, Chief of Bureau, Animal Industry. 


COMMUNITY RAGTIME 

I am a minister. (I should have said preacher, 
for Methodist ministers are only preachers,) but 
like to keep up with farm life anc the development 
of science on the farm 

I also like your editorials and think they are 
orthodox generally. The country church problem 
you have not yet solved; but don "t get discouraged, 
for we haven't either 
like the idea of associating the business, pleasure 
worship of a community under the same 
roof. My churches are all too worldly now and 
are nothing to compare with what they would be 
under prescribed community regime.—Rev. 

H. B., Il 


“CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWELL”’ 
Having been a subscriber, reader and admirer 
of your paper for sometime I wish to say a word or 
two in the way of endorsement of your views in 
general and in particular on the booze question. 








a 
one of our leading newspapers of Central Illinois that 
in a general way stands for as high ideals as the 
average political newspaper, but here is one of its 
inconsistencies On every Sunday morning the 
reader will notice that the editor appeals to the 
reader thus: “This is Sunday, go to Church” 
“This is the first Sunday of the New Year, begin 
year right by attending church,” and other 
nders just as good, along the same line. Not 
every Sunday, but often on the same page that we 
read the *‘ 























And as a 
to accord to everyone 


I want to say that I do note 


a subscriber and reader of long standing, of | 
| interest tracing the numbers to see what animal 


When you say | 
| state matter demanding Federal action. 





Feb., 1917 





The extirpation of the Hessian Fly is an inter- 
To drive 
the pest from one farm, township, county or state 
is futile. Broods from outlying regions immediately 
return to do their destructive work. There is 
urgent need of an act of Congress making com- 
pulsory such congerted action on the part of all 
armers as will exterminate the Hemian Fly, her 
larvae, and her egg, thruout the wheatbelt. To make 
effective this work some provision should be de- 
vised for the reimbursement of farmers for mon 

spent in carrying out the law, otherwise one man’s 
inability’ to pay for the extra labor and tillage, 
might delay or defeat the accomplishment of the 
purpose, In any event, the total expense involved 
would be negligible in comparison with the restora- 
tion of 60,000,000 7: of wheat annually to the 
American supply is possible that the ad- 
ministration of the 4 SF law might be simpli- 
fied by making use of the mail carriers on rur 

routes, or by employing local highway commis- 
sioners, to enforce ag e with the emergency 


regulations. —G. E. M. 


THE EIGHT HOUR DAY 

I sure approve of your comment on the article 
of Mr. E. E., Minn. on the eight hour question. 
Some farmers want to pay by the day and make 
the day as long as they can, twelve, fourteen or 
fifteen hours. Let the man who hires ay = 
what he gets. I own a 160-acre farm and } 
employing myself.—J. C., Mo. 


A CHEERFUL KNOCK 

I am going to start my little hammer. I'm 
originally from Iowa, you see. Originated near 
Ottumwa and have played football with Grinnell 
vs. Drake in old Des Moines. So I know you Iowans 
that are left are not so heavenly wise or you'd 
migrate to western Oregon and enjoy fine climate, 
crops, etc. Now I'm not a commercial club booster, 
but a lain farmer with a grouch. 

In the December issue, you state that Oregon 
went partially dry, or something like that. Well 
we did that two years ago and now the people 
passed a bone dry law that is actually so strong 
it may not be constitutional. We're the driest 
state in the Union on booze and I am glad of it. 

Also that pet scheme of single tax you are back- 
ing got —— under out here for the fourth 
time too. ain I am glad. But I won't hurt 
your feelings 4 talking too much about it. I can 
read all sides of the arguments and sometimes 
hold my own opinions still 

So with best wishes to the paper and all em- 
ployes from publisher to office boy and especially 
to the member of the force that is compelled to 
read these lines of scribble, and with hopes of a 
rope rous stretch of years ahead for us all, 

ill close.—W. S., Ore. 


FAVORS SHORTER BALLOT 

I am now eighty years old. For the last sixty 
years have taken from one to three agricultural 
‘=~ each year. During that time have taken 
»ut few that equals 8. F. and none superior. We 
like the independent stand taken in the Ferreted 
Facts and the Bulletin. The front pictures are 
fine. They are so natural. We have three grand- 





children in our home. They look eagerly for the 
picture on the last page. The children take great 


it is. Then they want to know how soon the next 
issue will be here. 

In the October number you 
vote for the best person without regard to party. 
[ agree with you in that. I do not reme A om of 
ever voting a straight ticket. What shall we do 
when we come to voting fot President and Vice- 
president? Often there is both a good man and 
a bad one on the same ticket. How can we vote 
for the good one and not for the bad one? There 


advised voters to 





go to church” notice, we also read this 
advertisement, “Did you order that case of our 
ebrated beer?” or on Saturday it will read, 
I wrow is Sunday, saloons will be elosed. 
U ra case of our celebrated beer for to- 
mm r Ww - 
Does it not look like a case of “Good God and 
good devil?” We are to have a so-called wet and 
fight at our coming spring election and just 
* the reason that many of our citizens are both | 
t and dry we no sve 220 saloons. We have 
thru several s izhts and « pame out victims 
t victors) because of the voters wi o said - ‘go 
to church,” and at the et e for » dollars 
und cents paid by the booze anufacturers for | 
their advertisements, 
I'm thankful that 8. F u in no such 
dvertisements. I shall await with patience your 
ng art » on “booze.” L recall your article 
Don't be Bamboozled by Booze,”’ which appeared 
5. F. a year or so ago lL con d it a gem. 
ke to e it at wain while you are 
he boose q C. F.8., I 
FOR COMPULSORY FLY CONTROL 






D ring the la n years the annual damage to 
winter wheat crops by Hessian Fly has averaged 
100,000 bushels. Fear of this pest has caused 

» abandonment of a large area espe y adapted 

| to the gr gof wheat, Othe iadle cr ( 
wre being g¢ wn, involving hea losses to the 
farmers and a deplorable « » waste to the 
umunity at large. The sh , the 1916 

| crop of soft wheat was about 6 00, 100 b isbelg in 
the territory infested with Hessian Fly and thous- 
ands of acres were withdrawn from. whe " cultiv: - 





tion because of the pest. e believe that this} 
great loss is avoidable and that mely action by | 
the Federal Gove nt would have a 
the American whea tage of 1916 from which 





much hardship has fallen on the people. 


| 


| 


is much said now about some plan so that we will 
not have to vote for so many different - offices. 
Part of our officers are only clerks. They have 
no judicial or legislative say about the business; 
have only to keep books. Why not have this 
class of officers the same as our public works, let 
them in for a long term so that one can afford 
to make a business of it. This plan would do 
away with the expensive electioneering. 

Some will say that by this plan we would get 
some incompetent men. Would we get as many 
incompetent as by the present plan?— M. A 
Kan. 





SUGGESTS A REAL BOYCOTT 

Please don’t forget to tell people about the 
citizens who are going to boycott about everything 
that is raised on the farm. Please tell them to 
not get in too big a hurry for the farmers are goin z 
to go on a strike for thirty or sixty days in which 
not one pound of grain, eggs, fruit or anything 
shall leave the farm and that will save them all 
the trouble of this boycotting and before thirty 
days are up they will have time to sit down and 
think.—W. H. h., Pa. 


AROUSED HER INTEREST 
Do I want 8. F.? Well I guess I do. I started 
tc read this paper and got interested in the chickens 
I have in my small back yard. Last year I got an 
incubator and hatched peeps to sell and raise. 
I have cleared, above all expenses, over $100 this 
vear already and have some now ready to sell. 
I sell $2.50 worth of eggs in a week.—Mrs. C. B. M., 
Pa. 


I liked the artic je on mm wrketing in the . 
copy sent me is more of that.—J. 


Give 


(More Bulletin on page 128) 

















SUCCESSFUL EARMING 


WE SELL IDOST YOURSELF 2 WHOLESALE PRICES] *®7E Fo" 


EVERY- 
THING BY READING CAREFULLY EVERY WORD OF THIS EH “SATALOGS 


MILLWORK? SPRAY PUMPS 280, UP 


write to mee, Sopot F Work bie Sprayer Like Picture 7.0 

ite for ork Catalog an ee Oct Wi: - 

wonderful miltwork bargains Sash, blinds, nad — ot poate x of 3, 

mouldings, stairs and al) kinds of miilwork for meth, Gente geab and 

new and repair work at prices so low that they pay a We auote 
jal 





wil] astonish and please you. pos speci Ww prices now fo : 
WRITE FOR LUMBER PRICES 4 Coealow of — Ser in ies Pah ate CAL G., Sete 
if you need lumper for any purpose send us the i a b 7. — for it and see the a ~~ B,- pone Fi 
list and get our *‘sawmil!"” prices and save a lot intend to buy whether des. criptions of all our sprayers we 
of money. Grades guaranteed Buipped yirom et bow or pet and see our wanees wholesale at 2A up. Latest ts roved Me ys 
ards at Cairo, Il., St. Louls, Mo., or Mills in prices for eve in. ou eat, wear and use. ode sa . 
th Pine Beit or at Seattle, Washington. ws sy ° ae gene a aod oS thet | ‘ahr 








5 BUYS ALL LUMBER, MILLWORK, 
OS 50 De on Free Trial $8765 SHEET METAL andPAINT tor THIS Bio HOUSE 5 7 PAPERS A BiG ROOM 
. ATALOG. New Low If you are about Ge: think—only 57¢ for eno 









Bir Ui Prices only & e = ve Bronartgorately few Send for J go build a pew beautiful four-color bronzed —_ 
op Mfetime Guaran catalog today y rs L or wall, ceiling and border to paper 
. any Fioa be “big room. Write today for our 
uilding | Free Book of 


send for 1100 big samples of 
eur BiG |wall paper and ace 


<<, —- a Kor ithia daady pa 
- ——_ Roce Also, our exqu ite 
His | gs which }1917 apers consist- 


; vA a | shows ing o plain and rich 
a ee i $00’ dee | heavilyembossed gold 

i ’ i of | Oatmeal, grass cloth, 
= - : paild- leather, tiffany, silk and creton effects at 6c to 40c 






























ings at es, 3. 
2 41-2, 6,8, 12and up to 60 B.P. Engines. No better E a double roll of 16 yards. Finest varn 
— he = price nd en te strong, simple. Easy to run. ae Panel ranging Sa roll. € omentnete Sere hed a cut-out 
« On 7 ! orders a ca u 
Many being used i to y o< ——~ - ~ bey ent il pa "389 up. We ingetn beautiful eek a en a ready for girects to 4] Sn that ae 
‘write for our creat specia! Free Gaso! +: ne Catalog and feces ctures. @ r= foil Seerrieton pateriel needed quote actual J you wonder. See for ourself-~-dgat wait, Get eam 
read our wonder 60 DAY FREE TRIAL WITHOUT MONBY ate . give specificat y Oy ow; plans and explain in detail | now—today--and see oar venders autiful art parer, 
or fi 
fo advance offer se sthing, Bosure te get this and YP eacrrcienly ind fee OOF SCAND FREE PREMIUM offer’ 












Furniture Catalog FREEISMYTH'S GO-EGG INCUBATOR pLcot Here! $29» 


g oi 30 pe pee FREE TRIAL—HOLDS 60 
2, 925 1c a. POPULARIZE 







a SnrT YTH STEEL 
bator, we will sell see at pveth ‘a0 each. Guar- 
aos to hatch as b cent of strong, health 


chicks as . 
or price. ade of pol 
air chamber, 1917 im cook 
Spepsppmetes, visible roogh glass dam 
tal >, HeaT LS ry ee Daum AROUND OUTER 
ES,water jacket heat iI and ——— 5 = regu- ; ? 
insurin, even tempe ure and moisture inevery 
td of exe chamber, and | Proven Heat To Boos A: “< a , rey praia vay A, 
ze Time. Full directions — lacubator. - ; e “4 ” ne ty 


ppin 
he i send you th 
sin kL Piece See 1SSEND Sif Cones — SSeravet ora 


, A. 4 at w hole- all stee ipeubetn or by expr ean, subject to exami = 
ation. Nay hey and charge to express ag: ES 
for furniture cat- MB after you hind the ineubator perfectly catistactory yand fi < ay 
~ - 4 








tany 
3 i —~ are it 
































gale price. Write 
slog and sce. We fhe arentes t incubator bargain in the world, then takeit 


& id "1 aire bome Ss TRY IT 30 DAYS cer = -y 4 if {1 do 
: 38 up: . 








re you "pack 
you will 







iour money an ie. 
be out on!y your troub 
Write today for our Special Cream Sep- 


J 
nd enough a5 | ex- 
tage and 















: D; Parlor @uites $17. lf you want 
’ 95 ta) beds +: 93 up; ‘ on same Hbera) trial offer as above, a na we ke very low prices on Bator Catalog, sex the picture in colorsand 
ron ttresees $2.85 ap; ind eo rreep ndingly low fig large focubstora, brooders, and poultry supplies in our iG Fuse INcUMATOR CaTaLoG. BR our wonderful low prices; r: the descrip- 








tions and libera! tric! offers. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL /GARPET,RUGS—LOW PRICES |D AINT On FREE Trai 


We will sen@ you a bicycle on} gage one-half. Let us fur. Think of it—we'llsend our Ready 


prices op ‘all kinds and makes furniture. 





















0 days’ free trial— ] nish your rugs, carpets pa nag: bi Pele (any Kind you want) 
if you like it, keep it | aot coverings, Write 3 : % Free Trial, 
if not, send it back Fy trim ¥ Ce rb i Le > : Qo: try the paintat home, ey 3 


at our expense, For 
full particulars and 
lowest wholesale 
prices, write today 


LOG, the most won- 
¢: ful book in the world 







oi thany make or ced pain 

é vnpareie and I then decide Rf you want 

» keep it; if not returnat our ‘expense beth 
3 and you will not be out # cent, 
















for our Special Bi-} Ssttern of the goods. eee hg write 
-_ tales “ sume ant ‘709 we re is our Say © ee Paint Book and 
cycle Catalog and see the fine pic- rtiin w, Grice y for ree - t free 
tures of our entire fine. New, nifty mo- “t geod Gere & Getall Car §0°Scmnpia 


— Very low prices on auto, Ba torcycie and bicycle ot _ colors of Smyth’s Unlimited Guar- f 
tires and accessories. Special low prices on FORD r matting, efi cloth, linoleum end floor cov- | anteed Paint, at prices that will 
4UTO ATTACHMENTS and parts. Gring of every kind, de sting, ef save big mena astopisb ypu. 


SAVE MONEY ON HARNESS | FIRM MACHINERY CATALOG FREE 


Write today for our Big Free Harness Catalog which de- Betore buying, see our big 
scribes, illustrates and price lists the largest assortment in complete line of latest im- 
the world of fine harness, saddies and roved 1917 model farm 
horse goods of all kinds for all purposes in colors. 
and for all sections of the country. Our f 
harness are full size, stylish, handsome § Iie wa kinds of farm work.Every- 
and extra strong, cut from oak tanned “—thing guaranteed. Free 
extra choice Packers heavy steer hides, ’ . Look! Walk- 
all parts exactly uniform in_ thickness, 2.90 up; culti- 
yeight bane strength, strongly and ar- in_ drills 
ically sewed, rein forced where necessary 
i, or three ply where greatest strain 
mooey re- 


Gnarante tisfact or 
funded. Be sure and get catal fog. 


CLOTHING SHMPLESREE caTaLoa eaeet|NO Money f0 Us in Advance 














Write for our Free 
Special Grocery 
. Catalog and see our 
#2 fullline of groceries 
and provisions of all 
kinds at big money saving prices and read 
om ere ah epee fal otter how we wt on you 
5 ibs. of © gran late ar for 10. 60 Ibs. 
nd of £ 3" ma —— he t hy : tely &. 20, 76 ths Ly Bg, 00 io oe wh No" orders es 

' implemen’ mace «@ pre sona' ro a ese Di « 
Pind of fare ot th Sta ina: at piper onately 4 Sur offer---e0 send today for free grocery catalog. 
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LADI LOOK HERE! Fashion 
A veal Book FRE 





Write for It Now Let the Bank Hold it 
aan ed f f 
ING Goons | Lzrepers. ony ats, fore 
have the most wende rf DAYS 
WORLD. liberal preposition to pale ’ 







@ I that beard o 
tal or letter whereby we wil will fend c" 
. ¥, CAying. Fanny one ol our 
Send me your F hicies on 30 Oday i 
frecie’, code free trial 
n al any money to 
Cata and advance (let 
we wi ond it I bank hold it) 
to you by re- [atthe end of 
turn mail. It presents '« enormous &s- ; 
sortment of every kind of sporting goods J satisfied w 
made; guns, revolvers, ammunition, fish- 
ing tackle, reels, game traps, tents, box- 
ing gloves and hundreds of other sports- | not be out one pen- 


























men's articles. Same quality as first- [ ny. If interested, write us og fer end tions ta 
class dealers sell but at about one-half | m¢ your Free Special veh 2 ee 
- their prices. Everything guaranteed comes + ny ory ne of re ye ‘ain full well srerrbody 
‘ul ibe 
We pel mighty nice Made from ont sent on a. WRITE TOLAY } Top 8 $35.00 m 

teautiful clothe into ee | . Sportin, Goods Catalog and see. Poche es :- prepertienate Funabo'ig $50. ate 

ments that you will be pr to wear a 

our prices are tow very ) Handsome wool 

mixed cassimere suits as low as $6.45 a 

oo up to $18, 50 for the finest all-wool wor- 
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43c t 5 op; 
irtwaiste 45cup;raine onto 









ew ao! a. [raneine te = 9. 
: tots reated 1.95 up Corgepponging!y tow peices 
ca ui fer Seg JOHN M.SMYTH MDSE. CO. [es 22225: 


MILLINERY ©, intone teres 


2 1703-713 WASHINGTONBLVD. CHICAGO Jira stares rat 
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HOISTING 
Whetleee Ite fen, your hay fork, tock, or 
ify strong, st 


 OLUMBIAN 


Manila Rope 


0 get coi constant 
faction, too, ior like Columbia Binder Twine, it’s 
ie _ carefully by_expert workman—from a 

fibre obtal 


RE Em 





dealer you want Columblan—insist on getting tt. 


COLUMBIAN [eos ae 


Branc hes— New ; Yorke 


; 
. 
i 
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oer 







POST HOLE 
AUGER 


Digs post holes faster than the man be- 
hind can set posts, witheut hard back- 
breaking labor. Digs wells also. 


The two interlocking sharp crucible 
Stee! biades easily cut through any soil. 


DIGS QUICK AND EASY 
agh n we 
Reliable dea dealers sell the 



























‘guarant wan” 
it pays for itself in one 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


owas an BROTHERS 
1516 Prairte Ave., South Bend, ind. 








Get Cx Fr on m nonee-sen, BULL- 
~~ 


. — vy~d Hearth wire 
ivanised—a strong 
ong-lasting, rust-re 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mii! prices. 

Here'sa few of our big values: 


8¢-Inch — | te 16e aroed 





styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and 
at money-aving prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box220 Munc 








Fences. Low heeat 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
don 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 









all steel, Se Lawes, Churches 
or Cemeteries, Costs less than 
wood. DIRECT TO YOU at 

Prices. _ = 








cont wba lator, time, ores 


risk. = hy / peedn Lan A 
moire Mte.Co..802% 957 Quincy, tl. 


It pays to answer the guaranteed 
advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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we take 
poe 2 . sure remedy for ga 
eondadon pur rom your druggist, 

powds: ta en oid proper Sen ov Be 5 is © comme 
rag. If the chicks are very small, just dust your 
hen a night; if the chickens are too large to sit 
under the mother hen, go to the coop at tmght and 
dust all over the bunch'of chicks. 

dusting does not stop it, repeat. Do R.1 stop the 
coop air tight after using but leave tila- 
tion. London purple is poison an 
treated as such h, but will gave your gaping 
—Mrs. R. L. W., Tenn. 


SEES DANGER IN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

I notice with delight Carranza’s proposal to make 
investors amenable to the laws of the countries 
where they invest. It is what I have advoca 
Men invest in a foreign country where they are 
afraid. They get into  ouble and like some boys 
they or Mother, Pete is pinching me. “hen 
mothe 7 to go after that neighbor boy and then 
the neighbors have to join in. 

Another thing I don't like is this intense com- 
mercialism. T 4 United States is planning to 
steal a march on the Europeans and become the 
greatest manufacturers and money lenders or 
foreign investors. ‘This will lead if successful to 
our enslaving other »ple thru profit and interest. 
Then the world will hate us and maybe war will 
follow. When the usury masters are our own fellow 
citizens we come to hate them but when foreigners 

t such a hold on us we are even less submissive. 
England tried to get a strangle-hold on us, and the 
old green-backers tried to alarm the people. Then 
it seems the Germans vers likely to beat the 
English at their game, and that is what they are 
fighting about; Phting for tribute. A country 
had better not be developed than by foreign 
capital.—C. W., Iowa. 


WOULD PROTECT BOOZE 

I have read your paper and like it very much 
with the exception of your articles o prohibition, 
with which I don't ee at all. The drys talk 
largely of the alleged.evil wrought by Demon 
Rum, but never say a word of the evils and hard- 
ships which will attend those who will lose their 
livelihood by the closing of breweries, distilleries, 
saloons, etc. A man who has worked a large part 
of his lifein Jne business finds it mighty hard to make 
a living at something else. I have yet to hear of 
one prohibitionist suggesting a workable plan for 
effective relief of the hundreds of thousands who 
would lose their jobs if this country went dry.— 
L. Van H., Ind. 
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EVER TRIED IT? 
Once you see how this dressing will keep 
the leather in your work shoes soft and 
pliable, protecting them from barnyard 
acids and keeping out water, you will 
never be without it. Made in the tan- 
nery from the animal greases used ia 
heavy leather. Getit from your dealer; 
or, send 10c for full size can. 

PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER CO., 
451 Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


PaV. Snox Dressing 


THE TANNER’S OWN DRESSING 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 































outside or inside painting. 
applied to paint. 


Street, Adams, N. 


show 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adama; 
N. has discovered a process of —_ 2 new kind 
of eseee without the use of oil calls & 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form as oe powder 


and all that ie required is cold water ‘Hy make a paint 
weat her oof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
It is the cement principle 
It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to Mr. 4 \ Rice, Manufacturer, 15 North 
- and he will send you a free 
ckage, also cis card and full information 


trial 
ng you how you can save a good many dollars 





Comment: Distilleries can be converted into 
makers of denatured alcohol as a competitor of | 
gasoline for automobile use. Breweries have been | 


turned into cold storage plants and other uses. 
Bar tenders, in case temp bars are not installed, 
can sling hash in restaurants or do other useful 
work. This country can absorb the 20,983 em- 
loyed in distilleries, and 69,696 employed in the 
sreweries. The army and navy are begging for 
men, and so are manufacturers. But when one 
drink bill of $2,052,575,890 a year is spent for use- 
ful things labor will be in demand to make these 
things.—Editor. 


VALUE IN WOMAN’S COUNSEL 

Let no man despise a woman's counsel. What 
do women know about business? Not so much as 
they should know in many cases. ‘This is one 
reason for urging that they be consulted in matters 
| affecting their husbands’ interests, to say nothing 
of the aid which a wife's counsel ene suggestions 
may give. It is unjust to kee er in ignorance 
of business. Want of a little Laat of such 
matters renders many & widow an easy prey to 
sharpers and greatly adds to her care and per- 
lexity. A woman needs to know the state of her 
usband’s affairs in order to exercise proper econ- 
omy in the household, avoiding what would be 
meanness if his income were am uple, or extravagance 
if his income were diminished. The credit of 
many merchants, farmers, and others has been 
seriously injured by the high style of living adopted 
by families kept ignorant of the condition of their 
finan« es. 

On the other hand, I have known men who cared 
more for money than for home comforts, who con- 


Write today. ' 
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Ride While You Pay 


Write for catalog. W onderful 1917 Arrow—new motor- 


cycle ty: money down, Pay 
eachamen whozourige Writetereue ; -bottomoffer 
Write Today cuadunaag new enkaven. for catalog 


ARROW CYCLE CO. Dept. 3522 California & 19thSt..Chicage, II. 











CUT Your OWN res 


You can now cut 
own hair when and how you 
ease as as 
can do it without the 









cealed their gains, and the wife and daughters 
were forced to deceptions by which to obtain even 
the decencies of life. Most of a man’s thoughts 
are on business. If his wife is not permitted to 
share his thoughts, at least in a general way, she 
is shut out from much of sympathy with him, and 
a great source of happiness is seriously diminish 
Let no man despise the counsel which woman's 
naturally quick perception may suggest. A timely 
word from her may be of great wae to him. Let 
farmers and their families share each other's counsel 
and be happy the days they have to spend together. 
“He is a fool who thinks by force or ry to turn 
the current of a woman's will.’’—J. V., Tex. 


OWES U US S SUPPORT 

As you belong to the class of farm papers which 
| looks after the farmer's interests par and 
| politically, as well as advocating his right living, 
alse, I consider I owe you seven years support. 
| It is my I shall get, ee 

many fold upon my investment. You belong 
| the class of farm papers which looks at the A “ 
interest first—which is not so sure that the two 
blades of grass are - tt best for the farmer. Let 
us look out for our own interests for really I don't 
know of anyone else who will. Mr. M ith looks 






























































AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER COM PANY 
967 Liberty Avense, Room 230, Pittsburgh, Penas yivania 
. + A 4 . 

by Re 
Petite Sap 
$° 60 Days Free Trial Offer 
catalog showing 

















to me like a good fighter. We farmers need his 
AK ‘ec ” 


services.— 
















































The President of the Indiana Audubon 
Society desires to call the attention of 
farmers to the fact that in waging a relent- 
less war against hawks and owls, they are 
destroying their friends. He says, “their 
principal Food i is known to be predacious 
animals and injurious insects. is is for- 
gotten when a chick or small bird is killed. 
How easy it is to recall the small evil and 
forget the great good.” 

It is true that three species, the sh 
shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk, and t 
American goshawk are real nuisances, 
destroying enough small birds to more 
than counterbalance the few mice and 
rabbits they kill. But the red-tailed hawk 
is an excellent friend to the farmer. At the 
Ohio experiment station it was found that 
= t of its food consisted of rodents 

injurious insects. 

The red-shouldered hawk has a similar 
record, 65 percent of its food consisting 
of rodents. The American sparrow hawk 
tats meadow-mice, also large numbers of 
dormant grasshoppers when the ground is 
not covered with snow. 

The American long-eared owl, the short- 
eared owl or meadow owl, the barred owl 
or hoot owl and the small screech owl are 
ali good hunters of mice and rabbits. On 
the other hand, the great horned owl is 
detrimental to poultry, game and insect- 
iyorous birds, while it destroys compara- 
tively few rodents and injurious creatures. 

A thoro investigation of this important 
subject by the United States department 
of agriculture has been made which shows 
the great value of our hawks and owls, as 
a. class, to agriculture. It should be read 


by every farmer, in order that he may 
ag his friends from his enemies.-— 
tr C. 


THROWING SUNLIGHT IN A WELL 

Owing to the darkness in a deep well or 
cistern it is frequently quite difficult to see 
if the water is free from any objectionable 
matter, and too often filth is allowed to 
remain and the water used, which will in 
many eases create disease. 

It is easy to see what is in a well or cis- 
vern if one uses a mirror or two to assist 
n throwing the light to the bottom of the 

cavity. 

It will depend much on the location of 





the well as to what time of the day this 
work should be done. The sun uld 
shine brightly at the top of the well. The 


door is raised and the mirror held in 
a @ manner as to catch the full rays of | 
the sun, and then carefully adjusted so as 
to throw the reflection of the sun down into 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FAVORABLE TO HAWKS AND OWLS} ; 


Contains 80 Pages— 

Styles of Fences and dy «i for Every 
Purpose. Quotes Sensational Bargain 
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you live. Write Today. 











Our prices beat all others for three reasons. 1. We eell direct 
to you ome factory. 2. We pay the freight wherever you 

live. 3. We are the largest Fence Company eelling only dizect 
to consumer. We manufacture and sell in larger quantities 
than others so we can do tae bee prot er Pod 
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tom Factoreto-You pay the this year at 
see how much we save you on the 
emeniber we show over 150 styles—mo: 
10 Ot want, Resvebe 4 Sheen Stock, Poultry a 
Rabbit Fences, Farm Gat to ‘ence eand Gates, Self-Raig- 
ire and my new Triple AngleF Fence Post. 
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the well. 
The gloom is so intense, that when the 
bright rays of the sun are cast into the 
well, it is illuminated to such an extent 
that everything is plainly visible even at 
the bottom of the well, and a small ohject 
beneath the water can be seen with but 
little difficulty, making it possible to detect 
anything objectionable in the well. 
if the sun does not reach the top of the 
well, a second mirror may be used off to 
one side where the sun does shine, and the 
a of light reflected to the mirror which 
is held above the mouth of the well, and 
this reflection can be thrown down into 
the dark cavity. The glass can be moved 
slightly, and t e entire wall examined to 
see if it needs repairing. 
Such a light will aid the person cleaning | 
a well and will reveal what a lamp or lan- | 
tern will not. If the well is quite deep, and 
»bjects do not show plainly, use an o 
glass or small field glass to bring the bot- 
tom of the well with the reflected sun’s 
rays nearer to you, and the smallest par- 
icle of filth or objec tionable matter can be 
letected, saving in many instances the 
trouble and expense of going to the bottom 
prepared to clean the well out.—J. T. T. 


When setting fruit trees, heavy prun- 
ing of both root and branch is the life 
eee that is taken out on the tree- 
fo. 
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WANTED MEN 


$ 7S. tot 200a month! 















SE FREE 


Siz weeks from the day you enter this great school | 
will be able to repair my make of automobile or 
we any car on the market. All who enrol] now 
< receive $50 course in Lighting and | 
a Tractor Engineering Free. Write | 
lay for our big Free 
and the $50.00 Free 
ship 













RAHE'S 
AUTO SCHOOL 
1037 Locust Street, 
Kansas City, - Mo. 
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Farm Repair Outfit 


A most practical combination of tools 
at a wonderfully tow price is the 


% Stewart || 


FFHandy 


g~- Z Worker | 


Includes a strong vise, up to 4‘ Inches, 4inch jaw 
pipe vise up to 1% Inch pipe; two speed drill press 
substantial anvil; three speed grinding wheel 5 inches 
«x l inch, cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 00 Iba 
mm plete only $12.50.With it youcan keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc., in good working order 
ave timeand money. Get one from your dealeror = 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. = 
HICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, : 
A-609 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. : 


aaseereneneceenacnensearnestaccesneeareriersneererierney | 
| 
| 7 [. 


Reserves, or $210.00 secures delivery of this "Up to the Minute" 


s 
Touring Car or Roadster ra 
10 MONTHS CREDIT ON BALANCE = 


OeUdna ENON ORADea Ane TeseS 
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25 1. P. 108" Wheelbase, Gray-Davie Elec Starter | 
One man top, Demountable Rims or Wire Wheels | 
“WHERE METZ RULES, REPAIR SHOPS 


Quit" 
FULL DETAILS AND AGENCY TERMS ON REQUEST 








Turns night into day. 
300 candle power, 
Carry as a lantern; use 
anywhere asa lamp. Weather proof. For 
house, barn, garage, camp and around the 
farm. Write for big, freeaffer. Special 
opportunity to farmers, stockmen and 
motoriatse. Agents make big money. 
Write tonight for mew 1916-1917 offer, 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO, ans Bai-Lite Bidg_Chicage 


























And The AGENCY 


For Your Territory 
) Brive new 1917 Model 
J Birch Motor Car. Pay for it 
- out of ont. Cam ey 

oe pectal offer now Write quick for 
ie es and LWiiaformeticn Address Ralpb Birchard, Pres. 
BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 250 81 E. Madison St., Chicage 


STOP HERE—JUST OUT—EISEN REGULATOR 
for Ford Headlights. Selling like wildfire everywhere. 
Gives splendid driving light at low speed—keeps bulbs 
from burning out works entirely automatically .Needed 
on every Ford Big profite quick Listen: Hopkins, 








Tenn., cleared $16.20 first day White, Michigan, 
$134.00 one week. No experience or capital needed. We 
show you how; sales gua eed. Hurry—don't delay; } 
write now for special [oformation Address Elsen 
Instrument Co., 347 Valentine Bidg., Toledo, Ohlo, 











The Awl 
For All 





Myers “Lock Stitch” Sewing Awl Sample complety 
$1.00. Low price to agents. C. A. Myers Company 
6350 University Ave., Chicago. Illinois, U. 8S. A. 


MONTHLY, Auto of your | 

ou 5 own to travel in, as General 
Agent, handling remarkable 

sellers, Lightning Patch V ul- 
canizer, Shock Absorber, and Anti-Thief ¢ besbiaation | 


Auto-Switch Lock,thief proof, interest you?T hen address 
Dept. 1-43 VU. 6. Manufacturing Ce., Welcott, indiana 
————— 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING tata cresces 
inal and Greatest. 
School and become Independent with po capital in 
vested. Every branch of the business taught in 5 weeks. 
Write today for free catalog. 
JONES’ NAT'L SCHOOL of AUCTIONEERING 
64 N. Sacramento, Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. | 
Successful Farming stands squarely 
ck of every advertisement it carries. | 














air. A damper in the stovepipe is a more 
economical means of checking the fire. | 





HOW I HANDLE MY FURNACE 

It behooves us, on account of the pre- 
vailing high price of coal, to run our fur- 
naces as cheaply as possible, and for this 
reason I will try to give the reader the 
benefit of my long experience by making 
the following suggestions: 

During the early fall and late spring, 
when a minimum amount of heat is re- 
quired, I leave one side of my furnace fire 
denmend and do not shake same at all 
until it is cold enough to require more 
heat. 

I do not use the check draft any more 
than I am obliged to, for in the furnace 
we are bringing cold air from the cellar 
up thru the house and cooling it and with 
the kitchen stove we are taking the warm 
air from the room, and in either case, we 
are using up coal to warm the renewed 








A more positive way in which to check 
the fire is to cover the fire with ashes, | 
which are easily raked thru the fire when 
more heat is needed. 

Another way to check the fire is to| 
desist from shaking the ashes, as this | 
allows the ashes to accumulate and stop 
the draft.—F. H. C., N. Y 


| 
| 
| 
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STATE MARKETING BUREAUS 


Continued from page 9 
has already saved the growers of the state 
this first year, many times the amount of 
the appropriation for the entire first term, 
so the indications are that unless certain | ff 
selfish interests that are bitterly opposed 
to the department are more succes in 
the next legislature than at present seems 
possible, we can hope for a more adequate 
appropriation.” 

You will note that both commissioner 
Dillon of New York and director Scholtz 
of Idaho speak of the bitter opposition to 
state marketing by “certain selfish in- 
terests.”” This is natural. If it were not 
so it would prove that state marketing 
was a farce. It is expected the gamblers 
and speculators in foods 'who wax fat at 
the expense of the public will kick if 
their profits are taken from them. Unless 
the producers get more and the con- 
sumers pay less, then there is no excuse 
for state interference with the natural 
order of things—‘‘certain selfish interests” 
playing both ends to their own profit. 
rhis may seem like an innovation to have 
the government doing what we — 
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gives 

that will 

Save Several $100 Yearly 
ig operation, upkeep and repairs. it is the 
elearing house for money- and money 
gaviag ideas mot published elsewhere, ts 
written im eommon - sense . ox 
plains clearly how to adjust valves, mag- 


understand. 
Free F ob ~~. ss Offer 
Toes gold Rois with seal Gralo Leather Birap 
9 ilustration, 6 inches long) 
Py ty, NOW. Pend a doliat, check or mgneg evéer 
gates a "send fou the above t MERICAN y ag 
“The American Chauffeur Pub. Co. 
Cincinnati, 0 














LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 


AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $150 
permonth. Learn in 6 weeks by thr 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


i ience. Youdo the real work in machine 

shop, factor) and on the road. No books uned —_- 

Big 64 page catalogue with views of men 

FRE ot wert in largest and best equipped auto 
school in world, Send name today. Address 
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er of reliable firms who offer our dents opportunities to 








fh hundreds of ts now 
carping $100 to $500 ” month. Addseas mansest efies, Dept. 6st 
NATIONAL SALESM 


Chicago San Franctece 

















ORD OWNERS 


~—Worth Dollars, Costs You 

Nothing. Tells how to Drive, 
Overhaul, Repair, Proper Care, 
ete. Showsimprovedequipment, 
savesmanydollars. Makesoar 
more valuable. Oneowner says: 
“Would notpart withitfor$5. 
Return this advertisement to- 
day for offer of $2 worth of 




















suppose to be only a personal matter, but ern Equipment for$1 and “Guide” Free. 
it will come as sure as taxes unless some-| Modern SpecialtyCo. A St., Racine, Wis. 











thing is done to .check the awful waste 
in handling of farm products, and to bring 
the producers and cOnsumers close to- 
gether in time and in prices received and 
paid. Even a weak, unfinanced state 
marketing department is a step in the 








right direction. Its usefulness will grow 
with the appropriation given it. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a smal cost by us! our Attach. 
abie outait, FITS ANY BICYCLE, Eas 
lly attached. No special tools required. 
rite today for bar- 
ea free book F 
escribing the SHAW Bicyole Motor at 
tachment. Ro all makes. new 
and second - hand, and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. XK Galesburg, Kansas. 









REAL PROBLEMS IN TAXATION 
Continued from page 13 
and inheritances of interstate interest and 
importance. 

The collection and payment of railroad 
taxes has been the cause of many state 
scandals. In most cases this has been due 
to the fact that the tax was collected by 














WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, 
Electric Motormen, TrainPorters 
(colored). Hundreds put to work—$6 to $150 
a month. No experience necessary. More 
parted in very state.Send stamp for 
Application Blank. State position wanted. 


L Railway C.1., Dept. S_ Indiarapolis, ind, 





counties, rather than by the states. if | 
the states were left to regulate and collect 
taxes on public utilities, to raise all their | 
revenues from stich sources, there would 


soon be an end to many of the injustices, | = 
and much of the laxity, in levying and SALESME 





collecting such taxes. It would not only 
naps a better way of obtaining revenue 


Wi 


tudents we 
5 ——_ odels for Free 
is 





Olls, Greases and Pairts.Excellent opportunity for rig 


“ i tively teach you at home by mai! to earn 


$50 weekly ae Chauffeur or Repairman. 
to positions. Best eystem, low 


ok. 
68-1 Beaver St.,. New York 


WANTED to canvass the 
farming and threshing trade, 
soliciting orders for ae mS 


y. Previous experience unnecessary. Address at once. 













. Dart 
or state purposes, but it would make for | THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


efficiency in levying and collecting this 


revenue | 


Successful Farming advertisements 


have an educational value. Read them. 














GOOD LIGHTS FOR THE FARM 
No farmer can afford to be without good 
lights for the farm home and for the barn. 
In these days of close competition it is 
necessary to figure close on all the farm 
operations, and good lights are just as 
essential to success as improved farm ma- 
chinery and improved methods of farm- 
ing. It is hard enough to keep efficient 
farm help on the job at the best, but I 
have found that good men can be kept 
where there are good lights much easier 
than they can be where the premises are 
lighted with the old oil lamps and lanterns. 
The lights to install wil daend upon 
the needs and tastes of the farmer. if a 
large plant is desired there are now effici- 
ent electric and gasoline or acetylene plants 
to be had at quite moderate cost. If one 
desires the best of lights and still does 
not wish to invest in an extensive plant 
there are the various lamps and lanterns 
using the incandescent mantles that give 
lights unexcelled, and that can be had at 
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very small expense. Any of these lights | 
are economical, as compared with the old | 
style oil lights. They burn so much less} 
fuel that they pay for themselves in the} 
course of a year or so justin the saving on4 
oil bills. } 

We have been using these improved | 
lights for a couple of years and would not 
know how to do without them now. It is 
possible to see all over the house with a 
single good light where it was formerly 
almost impossible to see at all with the 
old oil lamps. In the barn we can see to 
do the chores as well as by daylight when | 
our brilliant lantern is lighted up. The 
boys take to these lights, and since we 
have had them the young folks do not | 
show nearly as much desire to run off to} 
town in the evening as they did before. } 
The school children can read and study | 
their lessons comfortably, and we find | 
that they make very muc h better progress | 
in their studies than they did when they | 
all had to huddle up around the lamps in | 
order to see anything. It will pay any | 
farmer in direct returns in a very short | 
time to put in some of the improved lights, | 
and the good cheer and comfort besides 
will many _ repay the smal) expense. 
—R. E. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 
Continued from page 11 

who best comprehended the relationship | 
between the equality of privilege and of | 
obligation. 

Universal service means a people’s army, 

as opposed to a profession: al army in the } 
sense that the armies of a monarchy are 
professional. The interests of a people’s 
army are always in peace, while an army 


es from citize nship is liable to a 
predilection towards war. 
In this connection the following declara- 


tion by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor is signifi- 
cant of the true American spirit. 

“We must have a preparation that 
means a comprehensive development of 
all the powers and resources of all our 
citizens. In Switzerland every man is a 
soldier—not necessarily to go to war— 
but he has the physical and manual train- 
ing necessary to defend himself, his family 
and his country. Under that system the 
Swiss have developed a manhood, a char- 
acter, that challenges the admiration of 
the world. We will be satisfied with 
nothing less in America.’ 

The introduction of a universal service 
bill in Congress by Senator Chamberlain 
of Oregon, and a nation-wide discussion, 
disclosing the democratic spirit of such 
a system, attracted attention to its merits 
as the basic foundation of national de- 
fense, and a recognition of the necessity 
for its adoption. This necessity has been 
eabeiadeda by the experience with the 
militia. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 





—— 





e 


What do you use a watch for? 


To tell time, isn’t it? Not the wrong time, but the 
right time. Railroad men must have time that is cor- 
rect to the fraction of a minute. Does it mean any- 
thing to you, then, when we tell you that the majority 
of railroad engineers and conductors in America carry 
Hamilton Watches? Isn’t that proof that the Hamilton 
is the watch for you? You can buy a Hamilton move- 
ment alone to fit your present watch case for $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) and up. Cased Hamiltons sell for 
$25.00, $28.00, $32.50, $40.00, and so on up to $150.00 
for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. And 
al} Hamilton Watches have accuracy and durability, 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 





“<The Timekeeper”’ 





Engineer John 
Kryselmier of the 
Missouri Pacific 
R.R. He has car- 
ried a Hamilton 
Watch for 1) 
years with per- 
fect satisfaction 










Read the story of the Hamilton Watch and learn what 
things to look for in buying a watch. ““The Timekeeper” 
pictures and describes all the various Hamilton Models. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Are cut to fit the neck 
and shoulders 


They 


ably well and comfortably. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc. MAKERS 


~~ 
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sit and fit remark- 






Sceach 6 for 9c 
















A cat that is a good mouser and ratter 
is a valuable asset to the farm. 





The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. 








The ads are guaranteed. 





It wil] pay you to study them. 
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AKE the new 
year brighter 
and better for 

all the family—enjoy 

brilliant clear electric light 

made without trouble by a 


UNIVERSAL 


Lighting Plant 


Simplest and most reliable Light- 
ing Plant made—comes all set up on 
one platform—or in separate unite— 
lights house, barn and outbuilding for 
a few cents a week. 


















{lso operates churn, separator, 
pump, washing machine, etc. selta 
to any make of engine—stores current 


while engine is doing other work. 


Send For This Book 


telling all the facts about 
Lighting Planta. Electrical terms 
explained; operation of Planta, etc. 
A copy will be sent you FREE on 
request. Write 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 


3412 S. LaSalle Originators of 

Street, Sealed Glass 
CHICAGO, Cell. 
ILLINOIS 





















You Market 


your products to the best advantage? 
Consider that matter THOROUGHLY 
before you plant your dollars. The 
soll may be good, but, if the markets 
are poor, YOU lose. 

Nebraska soil is not only rich and 
Productive (no lime nor fertilizers 
needed), but Omaha, “The Market 
Tewn,”’—gound as a gold dollar and 
surrounded by the best agricultural 
and stock-raising country In the world 
— offers advantages unsurpassed by 
any other market 

Fortunes are being made on Nebraska 
farms. Let me send te you authentic 
information, absolutely FREE. 

B. A. SMITH, Colonization & lodustrial Agi- 


Usioa Pacific System 
Room 1064 U. P. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


A megazine giving 
the FACTS in re- 
LA 0 y gard to the larid sit 
uation 3 months’ 
trial subscription 


If for a home or investment you are think 
ing of buying good farm land, simply writ® me ea 
letter and say Mail me Landology and all par- 
theulare free.’ Address 


EDITOR, LANDOLOGY, Skidmore Land Co. 
10 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, WIS. 


THE HIGH LANDS OF WEST 
LOUISIANA he a I~ > “i he +4 | 
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very chea They are well sulted reneral farming, | 
stock ing and for commercial f nd truck grow- 
ing. They t e 40 to 50 Inches rainfall, good pasturage, 
oul transportation to rket and a magnificent 


hea ful climate. Write for , ew Loutstana, East 
at Boot. Immigration Byreau, 606, 
- . Kaasas City, Mo. 


‘ter 
sand Gu 


KCS Bidg.  - 
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TO PUT UP PICTURE ROD 


“My house is quite an old one with no 


picture rod in any of the rooms. Would it 
be possible for me to put the moulding up 
myself? The house is of frame con- 
struction. Please advise me of ways and 
means.”’—J. A. C., Neb. 











It is not particularly hard to put up 
picture moulding. You can match the 
other woodwork in the various rooms. 


after it is in place. 
at various heights from the floor or dis- 
tances from the ceiling. The late trend of 
solid walls with no border has raised the 
moulding until now it is customary to 
place it only one-half inch from the ceiling, 








allowing only enough room to put the 
| picture hooks over it. And right here I 
| may say that as nine out of ten ceilings 
}are not perfectly straight, but have a 
| series of up and down waves, the moulding 
lis allowed to follow these waves rather 
than put up toastraight line. The method 
| I use in practice is to put my fingers above 
the moulding and use them as a gauge in 
keeping the moulding parallel to the 
ceiling. 

In the ordinary frame house the studs 
or upright timbers forming the frame work 
of the walls and inside partitions are placed 


center. 
nailing for the moulding at least every two 
feet. 
the position of these studs by tapping the 
wall. The plaster over a stud gives out a 
solid sound while that between the studs 
sounds hollow. If you cannot trust your 
ears, however, examine the base board or 
washboard around the bottom of the walls 
for spots where it has been nailed. Mark 
on the top of the wall spots the same dis- 
tance from the corner of the room as the 
nailing spots in the wash-board, and solid 
nailing for the picture rod will thus be 
found, As the plaster is usually seven- 
eighths inches thick, use two-inch finishing 
nails in fastening the rod to the walls. 
Do not miter the corners. A miter is 
all right for an exterior corner, for the 
harder the corner is nailed, the tighter the 
joint becomes. But, conversely, in an 
Pay corner, the harder the corner is 





nailed, the wider the joint opens. Cut 
the first piece of moulding with both ends 
square and fasten in place. Using a miter 
box, a end of piece for second side 
just exactly as if the corner was to be 
mitered. With a coping saw or sharp 
knife, cut away the back of the moulding 
where mitered, following the line or curve 
of intersection of the face of the moulding 
and the saw cut. The line of cutting them 
back should be perpendicular to the back of 
the moulding. As the line followed is 
the line made by mitering the end, with 
the back cut away, this end will fit exactly 
over the moulding nailed in place, the 
outline on the end follawing the outline 
of the moulding. As the square end first 


piece of moulding is first nailed, no matter | 


urd the second length is nailed it can- 
ve an open joint. 


how | 
not be driven so as to le 
It will be necessary to cope (as the above 
operation is termed) both ends of the rod 
for the last side of the room. Cope one 
end , get exact length, add one- 
sixteenth of an inch and cope the other. 
The extra one-sixteenth of an inch will 
cause both joints to fit snugly when the 
rod is sprung in place. The above may 
sound very technical,but is much simpler 
in operation than in describing it.— 
W. E. C, 


Use the advertising index when you are 
hunting for any particular product. 


hrst 





Paint or stain it before you putitup. Itis| 
a difficult proposition to paint picture rod | 
Picture rod is placed | 


sixteen inches or two feet from center to 
ry e | 
Thus you can be sure of solid 


If your ear is good, you can locate | 
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Rings theWholeLine 


Every Time! 


_ When you turn the 
big powerful generator 
of |the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone 
9) you getevery party 
Yon the line, and Cen- 
tral—every time. Then 
™ when you get your 
&. party, our perfected 
mS transmitters and 
receivers enable you 
to hear every word clearly 
and distinctly. These are 
some of the reasons why you should 
be sure and specify 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 
We have been building telephones and equip- 

ment for’24 years. In that time have made over 

two million and a halfinstruments, and we stand 
back of every one of them. Whenyou buy from 
us you buy from a firm that not only guaran- 
tees its product—but backs that guaraotee witb 
its reputation and good name. 
° If you want to learn how 
This Book Free,.:, and your neighbors 
can co-operate to secure all the advantages of 

Telephone Service—protection for your families 

and property, the daily market and weather 

reports, daily talks with friends too far away 

to visit, send for this invaluable Free Book “A 

Telephone on the Farm—Edition _2-C.” A 

Postal will do. 

<a Stromberg-Carison 

Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 










































Buy A Choice Farm 


in La. or Miss. We own outright and 
will sell a few properties that are fine 
for corn, hay, cotton, truck, hog raising, 
cattle, etc. Improved property that 
will bear inspection. 


SOUTH THE COMING COUNTRY 


More money can be made there than in the 
Middle West on same investment Great 
fertility of soil—longer season. No snaw- 
storms in winter, nor sunstrokes in summer 
Land will greatly enhance, too. Write for full 
information. 


H. & C. NEWMAN, LTD. 
919 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


UU 


ALFALFA LANDS 


n the South at w Prices 
The attention of alfalfa producers on 
high priced lands is directed to a Southern 
Community on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway now producing from 
four to six tons of alfalfa per acre each 
ro on land purchasable at from one 
ourth to one eighth of the price of similar 
lands in the North, East and West. Alfalfa 
hay brings from $15.00 to $25.00 per ton 
in the South; it sometimes drags on West- 
ern markets at $6.00. One million acres of 
Southern alfalfa lands, one thousand feet 
in altitude, amply watered, fenced and im- 
proved, are available at low prices. 
For information, address, 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Department B, Nashville, Tena. 
J MB LS UDINOORSUTUONDSNSSNSNNNGNNGUCSUGUNOONAUTEEDAETNNTEOPOOOROOOUAOAGTATTOOTLALETAGEE ESTE 


‘FLORIDA EAST 
CoO A ST Florida has the iongest crop- 

growing season of any State 
in the Union. Caitle, hogs, sheep, poultry, pro- 
duced cheaper than in colder climates. Corn, hay 
vegetables, fruits, grown in abundance. Delightf 
climate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 
and hard surface roads. Lands at reasonable prices 
to actual settlers. We sell our own lands. frie for 
| Ulus.rated booklets. 


| FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY Land and Industrial Depart- 
ment, Room 2, 155 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A FEW HUNDRED DOLLARS Wits ‘iata’in' stinnesota 
or a few thousand dollars will buy you agood improved 
farm in Minnesota. Maps and literature sent free. Fred D, 


Sherman, Comm'r.of lmm.Room 303 ,State Capital, St.Paul. Mina, 
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MEN WHO HELP 


Continued from page 3 


At last he has come to the journeyman 
printer’s heaven in a foreman’s job on the 
greatest farm paper in the world where 
his assistants must do the work while he 
bosses the job, where all their ‘‘copy’’ is 
helpful to its readers and scandal and 
misrepresentation are barred. 

For four years we have had the benefit 
of Condon’s experience, his ripened wisdom 
and his knowledge of good printing. And 
he can prove any point on any side of 
any controversy by an apt quotation from 
any of the ancient or modern philosophers 
from Bill Nye to Socrates. He has been 
the confidant of beggars and millionaires; 
cut-throats and philanthropists, employ- 
ers and laborers, farmers, and city men 
and hosts of regular human beings. 


He is as systematic as an old maid, as 


positive as a hard shell Baptist preacher, S® 
as resentful of interference as a soaps y 








































































































hen and withal as accommodating an ou Have the Time Now to 


anxious to please as a small boy about We 
the 20th day of December of any year k O E; ° 
aD. ork Out Every Detail 


When the editorial matter in Successful 


teary on Hye to — he turns it Before the Spring rush comes, let us work with you 
over to the operators of the two monotype |" i 

stencil pa They work a keyboard Bo = details of got .Bey home. From our Home 
like a typewriter and thus produce long s you can pick plan suggestions of convenience 
strips of paper punched full of holes like and comfort. In them you will find the latest designs of 


the music on a piano player. These strips 


are rolled on spools and put on the casting | 1 

machines, and they turn out the type a 'e66 

letter at a time. No one touches these 

machines after they are started until they 

have finished the job and delivered the 

type from which an article is printed, with 


every letter in place just as you see it - 
when you read the article, except that it WwW 0 0 D W 0 fe K 


is just one long column. You would be 


















































































interested in watching this machire for “*The Permanent Furniture For Your Home” 
hours. It automatically moulds each ° 
letter from melted metal until a line is Now, too, you have time to consult your lumber 
Bniahed. i Then Mey? —~ dealer. Get him to show you some CukfiS Woodwork. 

nat, line ove ow the : . eer . 
soutien Bas. 1h Sepals Ue apecation Notice the quality of wood, thenicetiesof workmanship. 
tae oni usually set | That for CulffiS years Fees Mews E 

y ¥ 8 y ° Vv mark is * ‘ : ” 

hand as they use many different sized endeavor to ok ee ae i pl per ben ig 
type and many illustrations. into the homes of careful builders. to $4500. . 

When the editorial matter and the ad- At your dealer's, you can see the big They show floor plans and exterior 
vertisements and the illustrations: are | —_ catalog filled with hundreds of —_ and interior views. They embody the 
ready, a copy of each is pasted on i esr gns correct mm proportion, taste = —_ best in construction that we've run 

y, & copy ach 18 | on its and workmanship. across in thousands of 
proper page and in its proper place. But fret, send for one of cur books. coupon brings your chaica. 
After Condon’s force has arranged the 2 = a oe 
type and the etchings from which the The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, 1412-1512 §_ Second St., Clinton, lows 
illustrations are printed according to di- Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
rections, they put an oblong steel holder Clinton, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Wausau, Wis. Chicago 
(ealled a chase) around it and wedge it in Oklahoma City Bioux City, Iowa Detroit Topeka, Kan, 
tight so that no type can fall out. HI Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 

Then it is ready for the electrotyper f ee eS eo 

who makes a wax mould of the type. i you are.” 
From this wax mould a copper plate is Mi 
made exactly like the type. It is better to Doors 
—_ from this plate than from the type. Windows 
t wears longer. Some of the type might — i 
slip out in case of an accident. The plates we Ses © 
must be bent to fit the printing cylinders Sereen Doors &@ | Ca 
on our big rotary presses. If an accident . me, 
happens to the plate a new one can be Newels 
made from the type. In this issue of } «a 
Successful Farming there are over | 
617,000 letters in the editorial matter Window Se SC C= 
alone, and each one en put in place | el (= j= = jf = 
by the type-setting madhinn on 4 the Mouldings i 
human type setters. There are 164 pages a ee Foreh Rail [ } [] 
and a separate copper plate has been made} f= = Everything in ; 
for each page. Where there is color on a —————", Woodwork 
page - ee plate has been made Z — ——— — 
or each color. — = , 

Each article has been read from two to 7 —— Pig ae ote 
four times for mistakes before it appeared BAG Tomer “it Without obligation, please send me 
in the paper. Each advertisement has ~ —* Vol. 11—Homes - - $2700 and under 
been read several times to make sure that Vol. Ii—Homes - ~- $2700 to $4500 
it is correct and that every statement is y eee eee 
worthy of our guarantee. 

Come in and see Condon and his force — *  Name...........-.......... 
at work. They have a big room at the fie =} | RFD T 
south end of e building with plenty of . e eee QW... . 0. ccnees ccncesenee™ teneeenees 
good light and air, and are always glad Stat 
to see visitors. ~ State. ee ee 
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Edwards “‘Tighteote” Galvanized Roofing can be 
bent, twisted or struck by lightning, and galvanize 
ing will not crack or flake. it or hammer it, 
you can't loosen or scale galvanizing. This means an 
everlasting galvanized roofing that will last as long 
as the building. 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof—edges as well as sides, One man can 
Iny them. They interlock; cannot come off. Nail 
holes are all covered—no chance for rust. Forever 
wind and weather proof. Hammer and nails only 


tools needed. We ' 





pone Guarantee 
atl Ave, Edwards ‘“‘Tight- 
Ajckeap. Fs j cote’ Galvanized 
Pe Uidd land =4 = oe Roofing is the long- 


est lived, safest, 
best roofing in the 
world. Fire and 
& Lightning - Proof. 
Costs less to ase 
than wood shingles 


Garage $69.50 or anyother roofing. 
west cnn 
Mate, Pire-Proot, Stet | FreightPaid 
Garage. Set up af fence. Wesel! direct to you 
A postal card wil ing this fre and light- 
poe our illustrated catalog. ning proof roofing at 
end for it. lowest prices. ‘We 
eannot quote prices here 


Send for Free Roofing Book 
it will prove to you that cur = 
rices are lowest ever made for 
orld’s Best Roofing. Postal card 
brings Free Samples. Prices and 
Roofing Book No. 256 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 

















return can be made. The writer estimates 

















INDOOR TOILET 


‘3 Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


| FREE TRIAL 


No Money Down — No Deposit 


4} No more outside back yard inconven- 
phe’ fences. No chambers toempty. No sewer 
af or cesspool. Chemical process dissolves 


bad odors of outhouse. A real neces 
sity for old, young or invalids. 
Preserves health. 

Costs 1 Cent a Week 
te Operate per Person. 
Place in any room, hall or 
closet. No trouble toinsta!l, 
Guaranteed sanitary and 
odorless. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of users, doctors, san- 
itary experts, health boards, 
etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Kawnear Cabinet Co., 
722 KawnearBidg,KansasCity,Mo. 


Want a Government Job?| 


— 


et tne 























Railway Mail Service | Positions for Women 
Pays p to 5 ax i Pay up to $1800 | 

P. O. Clerk or Carrier | Government Clerk 
Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $1800 | 

Cesioms or Revenge Service Sicnegrapber or Bookkeeper 
Up to $2190—$2500 Up to $1800—82500 








TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) 
, Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'l! advise you(free) 
about Civil Service examination and getting place on eligible litt 
for carly appointment. With my coaching | give guarantee of j 
position or money back, issued by Washington Civil Service School. 
292.2% protected positions under Civil Service: permancat 
places. sure pay. short bours, regular promotions, annual vacations, 
It's qreat to work for Uncle Sam. Learn all about it by Writing 
for “ Book JF905". EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C 



















AGENT’S SAMPLE FREE 


suo candle power outdoor Lamp and Safety 
Lantern Storm and Weather Prowf For 
house, barn. camp anywhere. No smoke No 
@dor. Adsolutely safe Burns Kerosene (ecar- 
enteed. Burns 96¢ sir. only 2% fuel Price 
low. Selle fast 1006 profit. Year reund sales 
lan Save rour territory sow. Write quick 
lor free sample offer 

Foote Mfg. Oo.. Box 1517 BAYTON. OHIO 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Let us send this-fine Razor for 9 days free trial. When 
gatisfied after using, send $1.56 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES AFG. CO, 136 W. Lake Ss. Dept. 220 CHICAGO 





these letters are ignored and the result 


| owners even go so far as to state that 


boman waste in water. No trouble, Kills | 
disease germs. Prevents flies, filth and | 


|regarding packages of furs sent to the 


| transit. Your name, shipping point and | 
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Use Your Auto 
There are probably hundreds of fur | for Belt Power 


shippers who imagine the firms that solicit 
consignments are fakes. The reason lies Saw-Grind-Pump- Thresh 


FURS SHIPPED BUT NO PAY 





in the fact that they have received price | 


lists and sent in their pelts and have| [ Jatypminates MELPING HENRY jackeup your 


. . -~o 
never heard anything from them. Natur-} 13 Lhe Cr Sis 
ally, many think they haye shipped to a| | 
‘fake’? concern and will not even take — fice 





the time to write the buyer so the lot 
can be traced 

A careful study of the various houses 
receiving shipments direct from trappers 
and collectors have shown conclusively 
that each season hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of skins are received for whieh no 





at the present time there is not less than 
a small fortune in furs held by the various 
houses, the owners of which cannot be 
found. The reason for this is that the 
shippers forget to sign their name, give no 
address, or even so much as put any iden- 
tification mark on the lot. An effort is 
made to trace as many of these shipments 











las possible and one concern has found ONE MILLION SKUNK 


the practice so universal that when they | 
are able to locate the town, they sen 
every prospect on their list a form letter 
as follows: 

“We have a shipment which so far as 
we are able to learn originates from your 
city. Perhaps the lot of furs we are hold- 
ing is yours and if s0 we would thank you 
to describe the lot, giving the date of 
shipment, how sent, the number and kind 
of skins. If you are the owner of the lot! 
we are holding it will avoid delay to have | 
you give this your immediate and care- 
ful attention.”’ 

It is an absolute fact that many of 


cOON.MINK & OTHER curs WANTED 
WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


is that fur firms have the goods and can- 
not remit for them. In many cases the 


r SAVE 
they shipped some furs to so-and-so, and ATTENTION FARMERS $5.25 


that they never received a cent nor heard Large $3.00 Fur Gauntlet Mittens with 
anything from them, consequently they FREE 228 tated andiimed rove or coat 
J ) - - 
use their influence to prevent others from hides, andeave$6.250n your Robes 
shipping to the same concern. This is not made UD with Oug_ Special dees 
fair at all, especially since the buyer is Special Lining $6.00. Free $3.06 
not at fault . Mittens, Total Value $14.00, 
ar - with this ad, only $8.75. 

A eareful record of fur houses during SHIP US Your Fides. Furs and 
the present season shows a great many $0 95% mare. Wobte fer Price doe tie 
shipments lost in the parcel post. Often | | press. gg Paree! Postretynded on furs. 

son Cary T 





[argetSpecial 
the package is torn so the pelts are lost, | Cou i te MON « 


1 condition due to poor oa cing or rough 


handling. Imperfect addresses and names GET YOUR HIDES TANNED SOW 


ot shippers are also responsible for lost Get a coat or robe made right now when al 
fur and when these are not recovered in hides and fursare at their prime, Don’t wait 
ordinary parcel post shipments, the owner — pt 9 ap odatenntor coke tor pom chase 
stands the loss. My advice is to insure all and insure them free of charge, and 

mail shipments so damages may be col- 


YOU PAY US NEXT FALL 
lected in case of loss or damage. 


Moet liberal custom tanning offer ever made. Accept ft 
} - —- fist of tides. 
; " pr F 
t may sound like trite advice to many . > 
. ; ay ea 
ANNING CO. 


of my readers to give specific instructions 
SS — ee OhlhlwlOOOOE™EE 
Hides Tanned 


And Made By Us Into 


FINE COATS AND ROBES 


ata big saving. Work absolutely guar- 
ant . Why take chances? Don't ship 
a hide until you get our New me Special 
Offer and handsome catalog FREE, 

NATIONAL TANNING COMPANY 


Dept. 4 = Des Moines, lowa 




















various buyers. However, the loss is 80 | 
great to those who consign their goods 
that I shall repeat the rules: 

(1.) Be sure the name and address of 
the firm or buyer is written plainly on the 
package. Do not depend entirely u on 
the tag for it may become torn off in| 

















ment also, together with an identification 
tag on the inside. Especial care ought to 
be taken with parcel post shipments and a 
as I said before, it is well to insure these | -y-5 "§ 
lots so as to be perfec tly safe. : mat . te nt ois 

(2.) In ease you have any instructions|} ~ , “s ~ = Hels, Mink, Muskrats, and 
it is best to mail them to your dealer as Catch Fish, gtper fer-besring spines 
soon as the lot is sent. Many times)! new, Folding,Galvanized, Steel W re Trap, i 
arguments can be avoided and better | catches them like a iy-trs Typ Be 
satisfactior. obtained if the letter is sent best ever discovered ds 
even a day or two previous to the lot. 
Often mail is delayed and if the goods are 
sorted and put into stock before the man’s 
advice to hold them separate is received, 
generally the shipper will not think he is | 
treated fairly —G J. T 


post, office address ought be on the ship- | 


f ttracti all kin 
EF, GREGORY, K- 224, St. Louis. Mo. 
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EMERGENCY WINDOW LOCK AND 
CATCH 


Recently, in the construction of a house, 
a small window was desired in one corner 
of a m. Being just under the 
roof, it was impossible to it with 
weights. After the carpenters had left, 
another individual took the matter up 
and in the course of an hour or so, had 
equipped the window with a combined 
lock and catch that was very successful. 

The enterprising individu 
thru the scrap pile, and found an old strip 
of spring steel, approximately one-half an 
inch wide and one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick and cut a strip slightly longer than 
the bottom edge of the window sash. The 
ends were softened in the fire and bent up 
so that when straight, the distance from 
the outer edges of the two ends was a 


No. 2 reversed to show detail on bottom of window. 


quarter of an inch greater than the distance 
between the two sides of the window 
frame. 

Next, the window sash was placed i 
vice and a groove cut in its bottom 
varying from an eighth of an inch at each 
edge, to an inch or an inch and a quarter 
in the center, and enough wider than the 
width of the spring to allow it to play 
easily therein. Also, notches in either 
side adjoining the groove, were cut, to 
accommodate the upturned ends of the 
spring. Incidentally, the upturned ends 
8 - not be longer than one-eighth of an 
ncn. 

An old clamp skate was found and the 
elamp removed. It was placed in the 
vice and the head bent to better serve 
its new p . Holes were made thru 
the bottom of the sash, just below the top 
of mp ees. The hole on the inside of 
the was enlarged up and down to 
form a slot, an inch or so long. 

To assemble, the spring was placed in 
the slot, bent down in the middle and the 
clamp run under it, thru the two holes. 
The sketch shows the manner in which 
the clamp was hinged to the outside of the 
window. A small nail, deprived of its 
head, served as a bearing, and was held 
in | an by two small staples. 


hen the sash was replaced in the! 
window frame, and the end of the clamp | 


raised, the window could be raised or 
lowered to any position, but the instant 
the clamp was released, the sash was 
wedged to the sides of the casing. That 
is, when the clamp was released, it al- 
lowed the spring to straighten in the 
groove, and the two upturned ends, to 
spring out inst the sides of the casing. 

That was four years ago, and the device 
works as well today as it did then.— 
D. R. V. H. 


OUTLAWED NOTE 

“How long can a note go un 
becomes due, before it is voi 
lectable?”—H. S., Pa. 

A note outlaws in Pennsylvania six 
years after it is due, unless revived by part 
payment or written acknowledgement of 
the debt.—A. L. H. 8. 


Chickens gorge themselves with hog 
hair after butchering. It clogs in their 
‘rops, and nothing short of a surgical 
yperation will save them. 


id after it 
and uncol- 
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Every Structure on this 


Model Farm Builf of 
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COM IS, Ae qo oe * 


SOUTHERN YELLOW 


——. 
> 


on your farm to 
strong, durable, servicea- 
ble—models of their kind? 
Then use Southern Yellow Pine 


: © The Wood of Service 


Southern Yellow Pine is the most plentiful 
wood on the market today. It is the strong- 
est, most durable, and most workable wood 
adapted to general farm construction. And it 

“ costs less than amy other building material of 
SS anything like its value. 
St Every consideration of Economy, Ser- 
SX vice and Satisfaction points to the use 
S\\ Southern Yellow Pine for farm build- 
















N\ fmgs. Ask your home lumber dealer—learn 
iY A\\ how inempensivey you can build, and build 
hi) Tight, with Southern Yellow Pine. 

) Fill out and mail the coupon below—the book- 


to 
ve 






SS 


COS), 
OCINSA, 
= 
Southern Pine 


Association, 
1001 Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Send me Free your booklets, “Implement Sheds” and “One Hundred Handy 


lets you will get FREE be worth mone 
you. Ne obligation on your part — we 
nothing to sell. 
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New Orleans, 
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1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 
accuracy. Thies rifle ie absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 
needed, they will be furnished witheut charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 


Daly Ba 











WR you have the matter in 
dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 94 Success Bldg., Des Moines, 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Louisiana 


WRITE ME TODAY for plete d pore | thie ons air pe hey yy o ay 
by which easil t these t ity air ri in just a few re. 
ITE ROW while pos have the manttes in mind. I know yoo will be delighted with my 
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FLOWERS FO 


Lf) By JOHN T. 








PERENNIAL SNAPDRAGON 
No flower garden is complete without 
a variety of the improved snapdragons. 
These favorite flowers are easily grown 
Plant seeds in hotbeds as early as pos- 
sible, and transplant to open beds or 
borders as soon as weather will permit. 
The plants should have a wealth of bloom 
the first of June, or a little later, ac- 
cording to season, and quality of soil 
The soil needed is a light rich loam, and 
i little well rotted stable manure applied 
during the flowering period. ‘These peren- 
nials will continue to live from year to 
ind bloom abundantly if the roots 
re given a little protection in winter by 
covering the earth with some coarse litter 
or hay, and allowing this to remain until 

ite the following spring 

low, dense, dwarf sn ipdragon is 
ecoming very popular as a border for 
eds where taller plants are grown in 
profusion The taller varieties are ex- 
ellent for establishing permanent beds 
Che dwarfs are frequently used as a border 


: 


for the taller kin is When grown in pots 


and taken indoors, the snapdragon makes | 


1 fine window bloomer, and one that is 
grown by everybody. This fact makes 
more attractive. When grown for in- 
door flowering, the use of liquid fertilizer 
from sheep manure will produce flowers 
f much better substance and greater size 


no 
not 
if 


GERANIUM CUTTINGS 
The surplus branches of the large some- 
what unshapely geraniums kept over 
winter in the cellar, may be used to ad- 
vantage in making good strong cuttings, 


to produ ‘e plants for bedding purposes. | 
These branches must of course possess | 


life and be showing leaves if the foliage 
dropped off during winter 
Make cuttings of the entire branch, or 

it into several pieces and start these 
n two or three inch pots in good soi 
This will save resetting them as would be 
necessary if cuttings were started in a 
box of sand. If whole branches are used, 
it May assist in producing Pe | plant more 
quickly if part of the tips are removed 
Examine geraniums as early as possible, 
und use these extra branches to root and 
form plants suitable for outdoor beds 
vhere a number are desired 

Che different kinds may be numbered in 
the pots by marking a number on outside 
of the pot, and pl cing the same number 
on sheet of paper, with kind and color 
opposite as a guide to outdoor planting 


ol 
i 


before buds show color 


DEEP SOIL FOR SWEET PEAS 


In preparing for sweet peas, remember | 


you will get much better results if you 

IAAC the BO) l deep. It will pay to make 

1 trench two feet in depth, and then fill 

his with a soil made very rich with woods 

irtl well decayed cow ind sheep manure, 

und good garden soil with a little sand 
| 


ve mixed The woods earth und rotten 
man » should compose half the quantity 
required to fill the trench The earth 


ht to be firmed considerable in the 


ench, and rounded at the surface to 


prevent the trench filling up with water 
gathering from the spring rains 
Sweet peas require considerable mois- 
, 


ture, but the soil ought not be soggy or 


sour from excessive water If the loca- 
tion is level, or the earth does not drain 
freely it is wise to place a little drainage 
material in the bottom of the trench be- 
fore the soil is placed From one to two 
inches of broken pottery, small pieces of 
soft brick, pebbles or charcoal will make 
excellent drainage, and the correct prepar- 
ation of the bed, will make it possible to 


__ Se... 
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R THE HOME 


TIMMONS 











use the same iocation for a number of 
years. In case they are planted in the 
|same bed for several years, there should 
be a renewal of the soil each year, in 
autumn and spring, by giving the soil 
a dressing of either sheep or°cow manure. 

Sweet peas grown in a bed of this kind 
| will be so much different from those grown 
|in the ordinary, unskilled manner, as to 
|seem like some unusually fine variety or 
}extra strain. If properly watered, and 
| kept picked, sweet peas grown in a soil 
| with such depth and strength will continue 
to bloom weeks longer than those grown 
in any other manner. 


GROWING VERBENAS 
| ‘To produce something novel and really 
| attractive in verbenas, place an old — 4 
| vanized tub on three stakes, or a stump, 
| about three feet in height. After one 
| ing a few holes in the bottom of the tub 
| for drainage, fill with soil from the garden, 
adding cow manure and bonemeal in 
sufficient quantities to produce a rich soil. 
Then start verbena plants six or eight 
inches apart, and keep weeds removed. 
The plants will grow and hang over the 
sides of the tub, and when in bloom will be 
2 mass of vivid color which will attract 
| much attention. 
| To an ordinary tub, use a half bushel 
of well rotted cow manure, and a pint 
| of bonemeal. A small quantity of nitrate 
of soda added to the above will assist 
in producing a heavier growth of foliage. 
The earth in the elevated tub will dry out 
quickly, and water should be applied 
| quite freely each evening to assist in pro- 
fuction of bloom. 


RED SPIDERS ON AZALEAS 

During March and April when the 
azalea is showing buds Pr bloom, the 
foliage frequently becomes infested with 
the little red spider, a tiny insect which 
| soon causes the leaves to become spotted, 
or curl up at the edges, and become very 
unsightly. If left alone the pests will soon 
ruin the plant, and its bloom will be few 
and very inferior. 

The greatest enemy of the red spider 
is water. They thrive in a dry atmos- 
phere, and die in dampness. Spray the 
foliage, and especially the underside of 
the leaves two or three time each day with 
pure cold water. If the buds are small 
the plant may be plunged into a basin 
of water until every portion of the plant 
is covered, and if this is repeated a few 
times, the red spider is removed. This 
| water treatment of the azalea is good for 
the plant if there are no red spiders, and 
such treatment will prevent them from 
coming. After the buds show color the 
plants should not be plunged, and if they 
are sprayed, care should be taken not to 
wet the buds very much 


FERTILIZE FOR PEONIES 

If better bulbs of peonies are desired of 
some special kinds in your possession it 
would be wise to fertilize the peonies well 
during March, April and May. Elevate 
the soil slightly about these plants, but do 
not cover the root crowns too deeply, or 
damage will result 
| Do not plant peonies in the spring unless 
| it cannot be avoided. Prepare the soil 
| in the new location for the autumn plant- 
ing, and you are certain to have better 
results. As a fertilizer for peonies use 
well rotted stable manure, or if it is 
obtainable, use cow and sheep manure 
mixed half and half. Liquid fertilizer will 
give larger flowers and assist in the pro- 
duction of fine bulbs for autumn planting. 
Keep soil moist if the month of April 
should be dry and windy 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


me introduced by us three years 

ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is @ success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
\, many branches bearing great 
balls of wool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet 

Flowers develop in June and 
mone fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belici. Seed per pkt. 10 cts.. 
8 for 25 ots. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigor they are marvels. 
Seed 10 ets. per pht.,8 for iets, 

Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
fn 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets, 

These 3 great Novelties, with twe more (5) for only 20 cts, 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Bi Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
fare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


(ej -] elo) -b a) 
ISI7CATALOG 


2; Our 1917 Catalog is brimful of 
* valuable information for flow- 






_ 






er-lovers and vegetable grow- 
®) ers. More than a mere catal 

7? —beautifully illustrated. Mail- 
ed free! Our stocks of seeds’ 
are complete—in spite of a na- 
tional seed shortage. 


a SPECIAL c 
QUALITY OFFER 1 0 


Early Flowering Cosmos, finest mixed, daintiest 
colors; Giant Branching Asters, select mixture, 
beautiful shades; Heddewig's Pinks, delicate mark- 
ings; Candytuft, mixed varieties; Carnation- 
flowered Poppy, double-fringed, mixed. All: post- 
paid for . And—get our 1917 

catalog today. yorYs 

J. 4. H. GREGORY & SON Gila 
6 103 Kim St. Marblehead, ass. “errr j 


Gladiolus 


Blooms from June 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 
We make this offer to introduce 
our flower and garden seeds. One set to 
one m with a coupon enclosed g 
fer cents on the next ey This beagtiful 
always blooms the it year. 
en our rn farm bloom early, are 



























. uce . 
Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
Northern Xt, gg 2 aig —~ n 
seeds. Our peas, potatoes insure big 

-making crops. Used everywhere by 

ry growers. Write for our book 

LOU S. DARLING SEED CO. 
103 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


































10*7Finc" SEEDS 
FREE 


Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
Pkt. F Pansies, Gorgeous 
Pkt. Sam. .Barn'g Bush 
Pat. Seartres Sinus Fr 

> on, Giant Fi'd 
Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
zo Alyssum, Always Blooms 


Ot bt bt ee 


Send Wis to pay pecking, postage, ota. 

end we will mai! these 10 pkts. 

seeds with full instructions, in a 200 
jum envelope which ‘R E 

gives you more than the seed F 


. Setieee OUR GREAT £25°'A4, CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 


McGregor Bros. Co., Box519, Springfield, Ohio 
hoose * Roses 


Plant roses wn by specialists 
— backed by 8 years’ ex perience 
—and guaranteed tobloom. Send 
today for beautifully illustrated, 


92-page Floral FR j 
Easy toeelect choice kindsrmerked 
with a *% from list of nearly 400 
“‘ Best Roses for erica, 


ONARD & JONES Co. 


% ROSES, Bos M WESTGROVE, Pa. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres, A.W intzer, Vico-Pres. 


Chale sO) RG ORY04, 100) 4 


O p> 
e s Tells you what and how to plant in 
your vegetable and flower garden 
and when to plant it. Makes crops 
sure and dependable. 
Send t0c. for one package each of 
Giunt Pansy and Radish FREE 
Seeds and get the book 
THE HOLMES-LETHERMAR SEED co., 
2BON Cleveland Ave., Canton, 0. 

















There is something of interest and 
value to every member of the family 
in every issue of Successful Farming. 
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A FLOWER CHAT 
Perennials or those flowers whose tops 


die down each year and then come up 
from the roots in the spring, have been 
designated “the flower for the million 
and the millionaire,” and I would also 
add the busy housewife as they require 
so little care after they are established. 

Spring is a busy time and these plants 
are ready to come up without help. They 
are generally as beautiful as the annuals, 
and properly selected and arranged from 
the snowdrops, daffodils, and tulips of 
early spring to the different colored 
phloxes and chrysanthemums of late fall, 
we may have a grand display of beauty 
from snow to snow. There is a large 
assortment of this class to select from. 
You can study the catalogs and decide for 
yourself just what you want. 

Hardy perennials are so democratic in 
their nature they quickly adapt themselves 
to almost any soil or situation. However, 
they should not as a rule be planted where 
water remains near or upon the surface 
for a long period during any part of the 
year. They may be planted in front of 
the shrubs, along the house, in odd corners 
and nooks of the house and yard, but 
never in the front lawn. And by no means 
have them all in the front yard. Have 
them here and there about the backyard 
and have a nice large bed near that tree 
under which the good housewife shells 
her peas for dinner. We should take as 
woe pride in keeping a neat backyard as 
in keeping a nice lawn for there the women 
folks spend a good share of their time. 
Let us plant a good share of our roses 
and other flowers where they may be 
seen from the kitchen and dining room 
doors and windows. 

For a real thing of beauty, plant a 
crimson rambler beside the rose bush and 
let them grow up twining about each other. 
Dahlias and gladiolus are such a boon to 
the busy weman she should have a good 
supply of them. Plant a clump in each 
corner of the windmill tower if it is near 
the house, and then you will have a good 
ae to tie them to. Also plant a nice 
large bed of them near the well or hydrant 
as these flowers require lots of water and 
eunshine, but they will repay you with a 
wealth of bloom for little care. 

And we must not forget the many beau- 
tiful vines which help to beautify our 
homes. ‘These may be used for screens 
or for shade. But do not use them to 
shade too many windows as we want the 
blessed sunshine in our homes. 

Along the base of the house plant a 
row of fox-gloves which come in the 
various shades of blue; next to these a 
row of scarlet sage, and when these are 
all in bloom we will have our national 
colors, red, white and blue in living 
beauty.—Mrs. L. L. H. 


SOWING POPPY SEED ON SNOW 
It is rather discouraging to awaken some 
morning in late March or April and find 
the ground covered with snow, when we 
had expected to get out and sow some- 
thing in the flower garden. It may seem 
strange, but on just such a morning is 
the proper time to sow a bed of shirley 
Poppy seed. 

lix a thimble full of the small seeds 
with a cup of clean sand, and select the 
bed in which you wish to grow these 
flowers. Scatter the seed and sand thinly 
over the surface of the snow and when 
the snow melts, the seeds will be carried 
down into the soil. Very soon the small 


plants will be seen coming up, and as they 
grow they will require repeated thinning 
to prevent them being too crowded. Seeds 
sown in early March | 

—H. M. M. 


loom early in June. 
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INVENTIONS WANTE 


Manufacturers and Private Individuals Want to Buy Patents for New and 
Useful Inventions. Read and See if You Can Help Supply the Demand. 


firm of patent attorneys located in 
Washington, D. C., is making a 
specialty of finding parties who 
wish to buy inventions. They supply the 
names and addresses of these parties to 
their clients free of charge. 
They have the following advertisement 
constantly appearing in some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country: 


“MANUFACTURING OPPORTUNITIES— 

Our clients have numerous patented devices 

of excellent merit which can be purchased out- 

he manufactured on royalty; write for 
ormation and also our book on patents 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Washington, D. C.” 

The replies to this advertisement run into the 
thousands. As soon as an inventor a for a 
patent through this firm they send him a list of 
those persons who have asked for patents in the 
class to which his invention belongs. This is a 
straight business proposition, both the inventor 
and the attorneys getting the benefit of the plan. 
The files of these letters from patent purchasers are 
open pee: inspection by inventors or other 
intérested parties at all times. 

Here are copies from some of these letters re- 
cently received: 

Chandlee & Chandle« 

Washington, D. C 

Gentlemen:-Replying to yours in the Chicago 

Tribune. If you have anything of merit on file 

in the hardware line, we should be interested 

in hearing from you. We prefer either an 
office or automobile specialty. Yours truly, 
Modern Appliance Co. 

Gentlemen:—We have large factories and de- 

sire to add to our manufacturers patented 

articles that abundant capital may make pro- 
fitable; metal goods, stamped, drawn, eto 

When you know of somethin yu can recom- 

mend, please address ' Fred Pierson, 

es., Pierson & Cx 

Here are some more inventions that have been 
requested in letters received by Chandlee 


Chandlee: A guard to prevent breaking of lamp 
chimneys, improved light wayne gas engines, hot 
plate lifter, bucket that may be emptied without 


tipping, improved milking machine, fly trap, im- 
provec window eereen that may be adjusted to 
windows of different sizes. 


| 





Here Are Examples of What Some of 
Their Clients Have Done with 
Their Inventions 


A “Little = — * Sold 135,000 Horse Collare—Made 
aventor a Small Fortune 


George sc *, Rane 
w. Virginia, = ~_* making 
leather collars for years. He 
also made a few canvas horse 
collars. The canvas collars were 
much cheaper, But, they would 
not hold their shape. The ne- 
cessity for a cheaper collar made 
him turn his attention to stiff- 
ening canvas collars. The idea 
of adding a steel band came to 
him. It cured the defect. Where 
he sold only a few dozen canvas 
collars each year he has in the 
past seven months seid more 
thaa 135,000 canvas collars. And yet he only made a 
small improvement 
Inventor Gets Five Royalties 
from This 
¥. P. Hoffman, of Uniontown, 


Pa., noticed boys playing with 
teboard milk bottle stoppers 


and collecting ties of them. The thought oc- 
cured to him, Why not provide a use for the stop- 
pers?” The result was the toy pistol shown. You may 


say it is not much of an invention, but the royalties he 
receives from the Arcade ) RRS Co. are en- 
tirely satisfactory to him 


A Nice poy 4 Income for 
na 


In almost every houseferntchd store tn 
the United States you will And this 
simple little fruit and jelly strainer. It 
consists of a metal bracket that may be 
secured to the back of a chair to support 


a jelley bag. Probably very few people 
know that @ man named Knapp in- 
vented it. Bot Mr. Knapp and ‘the 


manufacturer know just how many dollars this little 
thing brings to Mr. Knapp each week in royalties. 


Chandlee & Chandlee have been practicing be- 
fore the United States Patent Office for twenty- 
one years, Their books—‘What to Invent”, giv- 
ing a list of inventions wanted, and “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent”, will be sent to you free of charge. 
Write for them. If you have an invention, send 
them a rough sketch and description of it for a 
free report regarding patentability. Address 








sou & Chandlee, 1034 F Street, Washington, 





Aladdin System 
Cuts High Bullding Costs 


Here is 
dodge hich buildt 
buildir 
tem of 


prices. 
uilding stands 
fit—no waste of lumber or labor. 


about the Dollar-A-Knot guarantee. Aladdin 
to At, windows, doors, lath and plaster, nails, 


i # The Aladdin Co. 


224 Aladdin Avenue, 





our opportunity to own a home and 
ou can do it even though 
prices are going up! The Aladdin Ready-Cut Sys- 
etween you and present 
offers you this ideal home or one hundred other attractive homes 
at substantial savings in price.Aladdin Read!-Cut Houses are cut-to- 
Aladdin Houses are sold direct. Ask 
rices include all jumbercut 
1ardware, paints, varnishes 
—the complete home.Send 


Price includes 
all material 


Readi-Cut. 
-NoWaste 


igh prices. It 


today for a copy 
the book “Aladdin 
Ilomes”* No. 470 


stam 














Get OurSpecal Rose Of er 


a me better acquainted with the readers 
this rwho ay 
introductory offer, Your 

ofanyof tho sqguinstocess x | 
in our new catalog for ~~ oan nate ond a 
Gruss an Teplitz lose FR FREE 

set fro ocr free 
rm mye Ros 





? BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS *°* 
A WONDERFUL JAPANESE 
PLANT FREE 
Your Mon peat Pleased. 


f 
‘ORDER QUIC 
$. W. D. BURT. Box 8. DALTON, Nn. Y. CTS. 


| oeo.eee FLOWER FOLKS read Park’ . 
| vet Magazine, acharming illustra 
® floral mont rd Do yout If not, send 15 





shows our eect Poteet cents for a year’s ial ang 1 plendid Gladiolus Bulbs, 
ecg he ts. | mixed colors, o 3 yeary and 26 bulbs. Parke 
Woods Bres. Nurseries, a eee 164, ed. New Floral aide eee GEO.W.PARK, LaPark, Pa 








It pays to answer the guaranteed advertisements in Successful Farming. 
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EVELYN DUNBAR’S HIRED MAN 


How She Sold Chickens at Twenty-five Cents a Pound, 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


OU have paid your money, now 
} take your choice,’’ said the great 

doctor rather curtly “— you 
take my advice and go out on a farm and 
rough it, you will pull thru. If you keep 
on at your present pace, a padded cell 
will probably be your place of abode 
very soon. Go straight to the country 
and apply for a place as a hired man 
Work as if you hadn’t a dollar on earth.” 

“But, Doctor, my business’’—began 
the successful young man, junior member 
of the firm of Vincent & Forbes, who 
had come to consult the eminent au- 
thority on nervous troubles 

“T said you can take your choice,” 
said the doctor rising to end the inter- 
view. ‘“‘People come in here every day 
and pay for my advice and then refuse 
to follow it. You can do as you like.” 

Mr. Forbes debated the question until 
a nervous headache laid him on his back 
and then decided to take a vacation in 
the country as indicated by the doctor. 
He secured an outfit of heavy garments, 
nacked them inacheap satchel, and fared 
forth to the only country neighborhood 
with which he was at all familiar; the 
region, where as a lad of eight years, 
he had visited his grandfather, long dead 
and buried. 

Yes, we want a hired hand,” said 
the man to whom he first applied, “but 
if you've had no experience you'd hardly do. We want a man 
we can leave in charge of things while we go to Florida for a 
few months. All the young folks about here have gone to town 
to live and we old folks find the cold weather rather tiresome 
You might try that old house yonder under the big elm trees. 
There's a city girl there living with old Mrs. Dunbar who has 
gone into the chicken business. She’s bragging that she in- 
tends to get twenty-five cents a pound for chickens, but she'll 
have to show me. She's running an ad regular in the Weekly 
Clarion for a hired hand but no man could suit her. I never 
struck the hired hand yet that wanted to work for a woman. 
so maybe you won't want to either.” 

Every place Herbert Forbes applied he heard the same 
story until worn out with tramping from house to house he 
tried the city girl whose name and part of her history he had 
picked up in tramping about the country that chilly December 
day. Very doubtfully he rang the old bell and stated his 
errand to the young woman who answered his call. 

“You say you don't know anything about farming or chicken 
Well, that’s no drawback if you can hold your tongue 

’ said this businesslike young woman. “I've 
1 men since coming to the country and all of 


I ising? 
and obey ord rs, 
iad a dozen hir 


them think it their duty to instruct me. If you can keep still 
nd do as | tell i, | will give vou twenty-five dollars a month 

nd board . 
Mr. Forbes ted o 1 the spot, and was sent at once with 
his satchel to a « fortable room on the second floor. The 
» pipe from the base burner in the sitting room ran thru 


my king it really livable. When he appe: red down- 

sta 1a dinner of bak« d beans, baked potatoes, browned 
sausage i fresh rolls awaiting him on the cosy table in one 
» big kitchen. Country fashion, he was invited to 
y and the three enjoyed the substantial, plain 


ra het 


eat with the family 


food, evidently cooked by the young woman 

S -_ 1 it the chi ken coops before I wash the 

. d the young lady donning a sweater. 
‘ow lows! gasped the | red man in spite of his instrue- 
‘ow see here,’ said the girl wheeling about suddenly. 
do you_know about raising chickens? These openings 
to be covered with cloth—the latest and most approved 
f vent ting cl ncoops. You can cove r the openings 
ior your alter work, I want this cloth tack lon firmly und 


the young man briefly. 


She hed t awkwardly stretch the cotton cloth over 
the | ( 1 the y “My fingers itch to do it myseu, * she 
uid but L have too much to do in the house. I 
oO! nv i ompetent, Opinionated, obstinate create 


d as there ar 
ton this minute. 


» in this part of the country. There 
He'll tell you exactly how 


ken house, but don’t vou listen to him 
r done my W Ly.” ; 
Sure enous Mr. Clinton was ready with advice. “I saw 
Miss Dunbar,” “9 tl 


he said ple nd 





being’s you know nothing about the 
chicken business I came over to help 
you out. I’ve kept chickens all my life 
and while they don’t pay, you’ve got 
to have them on a farm. Now that cloth 
over the windows won’t do at all. The 
chickens will take |cold and you'll lose 
them all.” 

“All the poate journals say that 
cloth is the best,” said the girl striv- 
ing to be polite to the old gentleman. 
“Anyway I’m going to try it. Won’t 
you come in and see Auntie, Mr. 
Clinton?” 

“No, I’d rather stay here and help 
with this chicken house. Now that new 
fangled way of supplying water to the 
hens won’t work at all. Now my”’— 

At that moment Mrs. Dunbar called 
her niece and Evelyn escaped, leavin 
her assistant to argue with the ol 
gentleman. “Do you suppose for one 
minute that that girl is going to get 
twenty-five cents a pound for her chick- 
ens?’’ demanded Mr. Clinton the instant 
they were alone. “Not by a jug full! I 
know city people are crazy to spend 
money, but they’re not going to give 
that much for common, last year’s 
pullets. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” 
hired man briefly. 

About four in the afternoon Miss 
Dunbar appeared at the door of the chicken house and informed 
her helper that he would have to give up his duties out there 
to assist her in the house. ‘You’ve done very well,” she said 
graciously. “‘I didn’t suppose there was one man in the whole 
country who was able to do the work without commenting on 
it, but I think you have made a fair start. Hurry up! I need 
some assistance.” 

Two hours later two automobile loads of people drove to the 
farm house and the hired man was amazed to find the big dining 
room filled with light and heat and good cheer. The old 
fashioned table was spread with many substantial viands and 
the visitors feasted and talked and laughed. His duty was to 
help dish up and afterwards when the guests had gone on their 
way he wiped dishes for an hour before bedtime. 

‘How’s that for twenty-five cents a pound for chicken?” 
cried the young lady tossing a number of silver coins and bills 
into her aunt’s lap. “Counting all the other things at city 
prices I still have a quarter a pound for my chickens. Hurrah!’ 

“You'd better not boast,’’ warned the old lady who was a 
regular cold water pourer. ‘““These people came as an experi- 
ment and you may find it hard to get a crowd every night or 
day. If the roads drift full of snow people can’t come. You 
know that. I never did think much of this scheme but you 
would do it.”’ 

Sometimes it was hard for Evelyn Dunbar to keep hopeful 
and happy when her aunt discouraged her continually. The 
city guests willingly paid her seventy-five cents apiece for her 
old fashioned supper of roast chicken, mashed potatoes and 
pumpkin pie with all that goes with a country supper,and 
promised to advertise her house among all their friends as 
well as to be back themselves. Evelyn knew that young folks 
are fickle and they might forget all about their promises, but 
she was young, too, and life looked very promising to her just 
then. The little old farm that had seemed such a worthless 
inheritance to many people now looked like a gold mine to the 
young mustress. 

“Do you suppose that hired man is trustworthy?” worried 
Mrs. Dunbar as her niece locked the doors for the night. 

“He showed me a reference from the firm of Vincent & 
Forbes saying he had been employed there and was competent 
and trustworthy. He says*he was sent to the country for his 
health.” 

He may have forged the reference,” said the old lady. “You 
can’t always tell about strangers. I wish you’d load the old 
revolver and keep it under your pillow tonight.” 

The next auto party was obtained thru a personal friend 
ty and the young folks professed to be highly pleased 
e supper. Evelyn and the hired man spent hours roast- 
ing chickens and setting tables for this party was a large one. 
and even old Mrs. Dunbar was reluctantly drawn into service. 

Mack, you'll have to put on one of my bib aprons and help 

’ said Evelyn finally. “Auntie rt I cannot get 
ng aione. 
Che obliging hired man cheerfully donned a big white apron 


nd started to the dining room but at the [Continued on page 153 


said the 


in the cl 
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In classroom practice on household management 
in the Home Economics Division of Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, the 





Wulli -Mlotor Ulasher 


* UPA 6 
Swinging Peversihle Wringer 
is demonstrated as an advanced utility for household laundering 
and home power purposes. It is for homes that lack facilities to operate 
the Maytag Electric Washer. The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer operates 
on gasoline. Safe, simple, economical and wonderfully thorough in its work. 


, *g,) The Maytag Laundry Manual There’s a Maytag 
FREE STANDARD 


is the most complete work yet Washer of every 


compiled on the subject of laundering. We type—hand, power-driven, electric—all 
will gladly send you a copy free—just a built to the enviable Maytag standard— 
post-card brings it. guaranteed for life against mechanical defects. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY — Dept. 181 — Newton, Iowa 


Branches and Warehouves in Most Principal Cities 
DEALERS—Our proposition affords wide opportunity for profit. Write! a 
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he was going to do. 

“Well, wife,”” he enthused, 
“T’ve made all arrangements 
He’s pretty good 


wine 


Mrs. j 
Spirits 
was a dreamer. 
shiftless 
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“So you've done it, have you? 


you wouldn’t—this time. 


We always have to ma 
Mrs. 
weeping. 
of what it would mean to her. 
cross ever since they had married. 
ter to him than where he was. 
where’ 





mobile. One was Smith the lox 


usual introductions. Mr. 
improved farm. 
brought him out.” 

Mrs. Allen moved about the 
writen on her face 

“You see, it’s this way,’ 
ness at hand without delay 
one time or another 


par ies 
They'll do for 


and at the same time 
the next fellow who h ippens along.” 
about the farm. 


point to point 


Why 


not? 


‘em. 
At last the circle of observations w 
the automobile. 
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Mr. Wanderpool. 


“T’ve changed my mind,” replied 


longer, at least 
best, too, if we stay here 


NOLL 





CUUOUOOROORCAODLAADERGEOEOETOOEDGOUEDNOEDE DUDES 


suit rene Uy t 


FIRE DANGERS IN THE HOME 

The report of the Ohio State Fire 
Marshal shows that women are responsible 
for a majority of all sorts of fires in that 


state, except those caused by dynamite 
and lightning, and those started to de- 
fraud the insurance companies. They 


have almost entire charge of lamps, cook 
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THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE 
OHN ALLEN had been to town 
J home drive his face reflected the satisfaction that was in his soul 
John was always at his best when he was dreaming dreams of what 
This evening John was entertaining visions. 
as he entered the kitchen at supper time 
Brown's going to 
best there is, you know. 
He thinks he can get a good price and make a quick sale, seeing it’s | 
well tiled and fenced and the buildings in fair repair.”’ 
Allen did not respond very enthusiastically to her husband’s high 
She had seen him thus before and she knew what it meant. 
This was his chief fault. 
But like thousands of others he missed many of the greatest 
joys of life by walking past them unheeding. 
centered upon the horizon where wonderful possibilities blossomed, await- 
ing only the coming of someone to claim them. 
’ she protested sadly. 
We no sooner get well settled and under 
than you become possessed to sell out and go somewhere else. 
believe you'll be any better satisfied this time than you have been before, 
even if you do find that your money will go further when it comes to buying. 
e a new start and begin all over and’”’ 
Allen sank into a chair with her hands over her eyes. 
She was just trying to shut out for the moment her own vision 
John’s weakness had been her greatest 
Anywhere else had always seemed bet- 
And she had traveled the road to 
’ with him so often that she shrank from venturing upon it again. 
The next afternoon two men drove into the yard in a chugging auto- 
il real est 
at the kitchen door and asked them in. 
“Lucky you happened along yesterday,’ 
Wanderpool here is looking for a 
He’s got the cash to pay down. 


kitchen silently but with anything save joy 


’ Mr. Wanderpool began, plunging into the 
y. “I’ve been east and west, north and south— 
There’s.drawbacks to most places except when you 
find ‘em described in the advertising of the railroads and the land com- 
These land propositions are all right, no doubt, but most of u 

will be bald or gray headed before we get the improvements in and paid ihe. 
young men but not for us middle aged folks. I’m looking for 
a farm where others have done the work 
left a reasonable 


John Allen got up and put om has hat 
He showed everything in its best light. 
He was trying to sell and at the best figure. 
“Tt's improvements that take the drudge out of farming,”’ 
pool remarked as he drank from the tin dipper at the windmill. “f’y 
a big lot of sympathy for homesteaders and pioneers—wherever you find 


as complete 


“‘What’s the lowest cash figure at which you'll let the place go?” 
I'd like to be thinking it over the next day or two.” 
John. 
I was intending to go west and buy some new land. 
has made me see things differently. 
and put in a few more improvements. 
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a ee Ld 


team in at 


As he turned his 


handle the auction. 
I listed the farm with Smith. 
wretty 


John 
He wasn’t a shirk nor was he 


His vision was always 


hopes 
way 


I don t 


“T was in 


She wasn’t 


“any- 


ate man. John Allen met them 
blustered the agers afte r the 
farm, an 


Seeing you want to sell I 


busi- 


the pioneering, you understand 
amount of fertility in the land for 


With his two eallers he went from 


Mr. Wander- 
re got 


The three men stood by 


queried 


“TI thought I wanted to sell. 
our coming out here 
I guess I'll hang on here—awhile 
It'll suit the wife 


Sylvan us Cobb Burt. 
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stoves, and explosive cleaning materials 
which are used in the home, and their 
lack of knowledge or lack of care in the 
use of these implements, is what does 
the damage. Following are a few pre- 
cautions that may be taken to prevent 
fires and explosions. 

Gasoline, when used for washing, should 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


Petroleum Jeily 
A safe, convenient antiseptic for 
home nse in dressing cuts and 
sores. Also good for corns. 
Sold at Drug and General Stores 
every where, 
Avoid substitutes. 
Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the various “Vaseline” 
Preparations and their many uses 
Mailed free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. Co. 


(c onsolidated ) 
45 State Street New York City 











Every home without sewerage 
needs one. Moas convenient, 
meritorious home necessity in a 
century. A boon to sick people. 
Can be placed anywhere in the 
house 


Abolish Outdoor 


Closet 
Put a warm Comfort Tollet tn 

home, a guarantee of 
conditions. 

















ds o 
Health endorse it. Write now for literature, 
prices, . Se Territory. 


Comfort Chemical Closet Co Co FoLebor eitaree, Hide 






Five For 10 cts. 


The Wonder of the World 
Bushes with roses on them in 8 
week from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Wintes or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground in ——, 
Roses All The Year Round. ey of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Te ents. 
Japan SeedCo.,Box 217, South Norwalk, Conn. 











MaKe Any Range 
A Gas Stove 





If You Write ',psbcoten: 


ay ee s, ete., you need Dillen’s 

“of Do's and ’ts; 48 pages; 
ae —yFy peat A ae 50¢ each post- 
paid; 3rd edition just out. Charles 
H. Dillon, Editor, Topeka, Kans. 


OSES oO NEW CASTLE 


pte ty any yy 
ever published; gives expert e: lence of a life- 
time. Tells Aow to grow A "8 most famous 
collection of high grade own-root rose piants. - 3 
ne how we p a where 
mu. 8. Sent FREE. Write . 
SERAEREDOGSO.Ron 0 Meesactntes. 


Read the ads in this issue for re- 
liable information. 
































be taken out of doors, and when no longer 
fit for use should be thrown upon the 
ground, not poured down the sink where 
it may cause a “sewer gas” explosion. 

Cook stoves, which are the greatest 
menace to homes, should be set well away 
from the wall, and the walls and floor 
protected by a sheet of zinc or tin to catch 
hot coals and sparks and repel red hot 
heat. Guard against over-crowding cook 
stoves. There is no danger in using 
kerosene on dry kindling in order to start | 
a fire, but great danger in throwing it on | 
hot embers, which convert it into a gas 
that explodes as soon as a blaze starts. 

Lighted matches in closets and cellars | 
need careful attention. Burning bits of } 
phosphorus may fly into a fold or fall on 
waste paper and later start a blaze. Do 
not let children play with matches or fire. | 

Filling a lighted lamp or filling one near | 
a hot stove is a very dangerous practice. | 
Turn the wick down when the lamp is; 
not in use, so that the oil will not run} 
down over the bowl, but do not leave it 
turned low while lighted. Two families of 
children were burned this summer by 
lamps turned low while the parents went 
away for the evening. Lighted lamps 
turned low often explode. Also keep 
burners and brass collars bright and clean, 
go they will not hold the heat and later 
cause an explosion.—Y. D. 





AUNTY HOPEFUL ON VALENTINES 

“It’s a long time since I was 
a girl,” remarked Aunt Hopeful, 
“but I never get tired of havin 
my friends remember me with 
pretty valentines about this time 
of year. There is folks that says valen- 
tines is only for them who’s love sick but I 
never.could see it that way. ‘Love’s young 
dream’ is all right but it oughtn’t to be 
that we let folks know of our appreciation 
of ’em only in the spring time of life. 
Hearts may not pitter-patter so violently 
after the grey hairs get to keepin’ steady 
company with one but they should beat 
just as strong and just as true. And if it’s 
permissable for a youngster who isn’t 
much more than out of short pants, to 
send a lacy valentine all dedied with 
hearts and forget-me-nots to a little miss 
who hasn’t anything more than a half wa 
suspicion of what love really means, i 
can’t see why some of us who is old enough 
not to have our heads turned by a pretty 
sentiment should be barred from enjoyin’ 
the satisfaction of knowin’ there is those 
who has taken us at our par value, and 
wants us to know that they have found us 
all that has been represented. 

“One of the joys of growin’ old,’’ con- 
tinued Aunty, “‘is the feelin’ which sweeps 
over us now and then that our friendships 
is gettin’ richer and deeper as the years 
go on and that we fill a larger and larger 

lace in the hearts of those who eare for us 
‘riendships ought to mellow and sweeten 
under the influence of time, especially 
between such as have known each other for 
years. Valentines with their pretty senti- 








ments shouldn’t be the cause of no mis-| 


understandin’. If Irwin Almy wants to} 
send me one of them dainty little creations | 
all covered over with cupids and with) 
hearts run thru with arrows that’s been | 
shot from a cute little bow, I’m not goin’ to 
be such an old fool as to think that Irwin 
has a case of heart failure and is lookin’ | 
to me for first aid to the love-lorn. I’m 
goin’ to accept his greetin’ in the same 
spirit of friendliness in which it was sent, 
glad that his heart is sort of beatin’ time | 
with mine. Sentimental school girls and 
young fellows still in the pin feather stage’ 
may have their hearts set to jumpin’ by 
the tender missives of St. Valentine, but us 
folks who’s been steadied by the weight of 
years is bound to see somethin’ in Valen- 
tines that’s deeper and more significant 
than mere sentimentalism. It warms our 
hearts to know that others is thinkin’ | 
kindly of us and isn’t afraid to let us know 
their feelin’s.’”’—Orin Crooker. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





(but Not Cellar) | 
with little expense S effort Ne 


Only ONE :#i5t-: 













At one expensive heater warm your whole house 
all inrough; yes, every room, and ail winter. Attend 
wo only one fire—and that but once or twice a day. 






Do away entirely with the bother, dirt and danger 
of keeping, severa] stoves going. Stop carrying coal 
or wood and ashes through the rooms. Don’t make 
the family “hug” a stove to keep them warm. 
Give them the freedom of all the house, all day or 
all night, by heating every room with a steady, 
even flow of fresh, healthful, warm air. And at the 
same time, save money. 











In short, enjoy al) the winter comforts that you 
would in a city home—by simply placing under the 
most central ground floor room an 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER 


A atmple, tried and tested heating system that has thoroughly proved its reliable efficl 

for use in old houses as well as new. A wonderful improvement over use of seoven—beth 

2 te way if floods a whale house with cosy, Aealthful warmth and in time, trouble and 
uel it saves 















Easy toinstall. Requires cutting only one square hole in floor for ister. 
need only a saw, hammer and screw driver.) Can be put in and started the day ee. 
Operates in a perfectly natural, unfailing way; cool air always falls, while warm air al- 
ways rises; cool air is drawn down through outer part of the register, keeping the outside 
casing of the heater cool (so the cellar ts always cooli—vegetab| preserves, ete., can be 
stor - next the heater without spoiling). At the bottom of the heater it passes to the 
inside of the inner triple casing, |where it is thoroughly warmed; then it rises 
through the inside of the register to the room above and spreads outward and upward, 
agg every nook and corner. By leaving doors of rooms open, it quickly passes upstairs 
» the same way. 


Send for FREE Chart and Information Blank 


A® we make the largest line ofj heating appar- $type by writing us at.once for free Flocr Pian 
atus in America—steam and hot water boilers, Chart and Blank, Answer the questions and 
warm air furnaces, hot water supply bollera, fill in the Blank as directed (very simple) and 
etc.—and have a valuable reputation of over our Heating Engineers will tell you honestly 
60 years’ standing to maintain, we are inter- whether or not a “‘Onepipe” is suited to your 
ested in selling “Onepipe” Heaters only for particular dwelling and conditions. Here is no 
homes where they will prove a credit to us. guesswork. T'he advice ¢s free and without any 
All houses are not alike or adapted for the obligation whatever, Send for Chart, Blank 
game type heater. You can easily find out and Booklet right sway. 

definitely if yous Bome ie sulted to this new 























Address Dept. A 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Western Orders Shipped from Western Points 
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HUBBY’S EMANCIPATION 


- By a CLUB MEMBER 


VERY woman 
knows how diliffi- 
cult it is to fit her- 

self. It is easy enough 

to sew for the children 
or even to make her 
husband's shirts but the 
real problem presents 
itself when she attempts 
to make her own cloth- 
ing When fitting a 
waist she adjusts one 
side only to pull that 
out of shape while ad- 
usting the other and 
aw Fl a skirt is even 
more difficult. Unless she 
has an accommodating 
husband or neighbor who 
is willing and competent 
to do her fitting and 
hang her skirts, it is a 
discouraging proposi- 
tion. ‘This is especially 
true of the farmer’s wife 
whose husband is a busy 
man and whose neigh- 
usually live at a 
considerable distance. As we are all 
farmers’ wives it was natural that our 
sewing troubles should form the chief topic 
of conversation in the informal discussions 
we women indulged in after our club meet- 
ings were over. We have a county agent 
und he has a wife, and his wife has a dress 
form. During one of these discussions she 
suggested that a dress form would solve 





bors 


all our sewing difficulties; 
make dressmaking a ple asure as well as a 
necessity and best of all that we would 
be independent of both husband and 
neighbors as far as fitting was concerned 

Her dress form was only a cheap, non- 
adjustable one ““‘nadded- up” to fit her 
fitted lining until it was an exact duplicate 


of herself, “her other self” as it were. The 
total cost of this form was about what a 
dressmaker would charge for making a 
adress. 

We were all interested and our county 


gent put on a number of demonstrations 
= which his wife showed us how to 


“pad-up” our forms Now most of us 
have one and we fit as we never fitted 
before and we make dresses that we never 


“mpting before the advent 
Not only do we enjoy 
our sewing, but we are able to do it in 
much less time and without any worry 

certain that the things we make will look 
on us exactly as they do on our dress forms 
No longer does the question “Will you 
fit my waist?” or “Will you hang my 
skirt?” greet hubby a W hen he comes from 
the field. We just pull “Tillie” out of the 
closet and begin, and presto! before we 
realize it a dress is finished. Our men 
appreciate them as well as the women. 
Not long ago one of the 
men in our Farmers’ Club 
said to me, “You know 
my wife and I wouldn’t 
take fifty dollars for her 
dress form if we couldn't 
get another. Before she 
had it, it took nearly a 
week to make a house 
dress and then the whole 
family suffered from a 
case of nerves. Now she 
can Mm ike four or five in 
a week and except for the 
finished dresses the rest 
of us do not know that 


sne 18 sewing 


dreamed of atte 
of our dress forms 


[fo the women who 
buy ready-made cloth- 
ing, one of these forms 


will prove a money sav- 
ing pre Alter- 
ations us ually come high 


but if she has a form to 


position 


that it would | 





The back may need to be widened 


fit over, she can make 
them herself and save 
the cost of a form in ¢ 
single season. The dress 
form does away with all 
tiresome fittings ‘and in 
case you employ a dress- 
maker for the more diffi- 
cult sewing ‘Tillie’ will 
take your place and you 
can go on about your 
work, or take a trip to 
town, secure in the knowl- 


edge that the dress- 
making will go steadily 
on. 


This non-adjustable, 
form comes in two styles 


measure, two yards of | 
thirty-six inch un-| 
bleached muslin, three | 
quarters of a 
hook and eye tape and 
two bats of cotton. The 
idea in padding these forms is to use the 
bust form as a foundation and to build 
it out with cotton until it fits your fitted 
lining. For this reason it is best to get it | 
two sizes smaller than your bust measure. 
If your hip measure should happen to be 
small for your bust measure, get your 
form by your actual hip measure. You 
will have to “pad-up” 
more but the hips will be sure to be small | 
enough. 

rhe lining should be cut by the French 


| style which gives the waist in eight pieces; 


| mark the waist line. Cr 


the fitting being done without 
When cutting, add enough to each piece 
to make it measure twelve inches from the 
waist line to the bottom of the lining. Also 


ind a standing collar. Baste up carefully, 
matching the notches. Let it fasten in 
back. Have it fitted tightly to you, over 
your slip or corset cover. Stite h just out- 
side the basting, trim off seams if too wide, 
notch for two inches above and below 
waist line, and press open. Stitch on the 


| hooks and eyes and your lining is ready 


| for the padding. 





It is a good idea to shrink 
the muslin before you begin, otherwise 
when you wash it you will probably have 
to fit it all over again. 

Place the lining on the form and hook up. 
Look over carefully to see where the ao 
ding is needed. If the lining is too | ong 
waisted, the form will have to be raised 
ut the top by a thick padding on the 


with or without the wire | 


skirt. You will need a| 
form two sizes smaller 
than your actual bust | 


yard of | 








| 
' 


| 
| 


' 


| 
| 





| 


the bust a little | 


| 


darts. | 


it elbow sleeves 


AGENTS ken ano AND WOMEN 


Sell the New Improved 
ionitor Self - Heating 

es waste . 

lated 


shoulders. My own form is raised so high | 


that there is very little neck left. On the 


| other hand if you are padding for a short 


vaisted person the form will have to be 
heavily padded on the hips to shorten the 
distance between the 
waist line and the shoul- 


ders. 
Note whether both 
hips need the same 


amount of padding. | 

Many women have one 
hip higher than the 
other and the beauty of 
this padded form lies in 
the fact that every curve 





be reproduced, even its 
defects. Look for the 
same defect in the shoul- 
ders. 

If padding for a fairly 
round figure the cotton 
on the hips should be 
put on in an even layer 
all round, but if the 
width of the hips is 





hack 


with rather a flat 


and line of the figure can | 





mostly from side to side, | 


‘ back of every advertisement it carries. 
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When you buy a 
chopper see that it 

is the“Enterprise” 4 
with four- bladed fi 
steel knife and per- 

forated steel plate. 

Then you are get- 

ting the chopper 

cuts and slices meat and 
other food, and doesn’t 
mangle, rend, tear or 52 
squeeze out the juices, 
Meat chopped with an 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and -Food Chopper 


retains all its original 
flavor, all its nourish. 
ment. Therefore when 
you chop sausage meat 
or other meats or foods use the 
“Enterprise”? Chopper. Made in 
sizes for all purposes. 

No. 5, Family size, $2.00; No.10, Large size, $3.00. 
Your dealer can supply you. Look for'Enterprise”’ 
on chopper and see the knife-and-plate. 

If you want a lower-priced chopper ask for “’Enter- 
prise’”’ Food Chopper. Has four cutters, Small 
size, $1.25; Family size, $1.50; Large size, $2.25. 
“The Enterprising Housekeeper” — a new book — 200 
tested recipes and household hints, Sent for 4c in stamps, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Department 109 P 








On this unbeatable quality hot 
air furnace. Quick shipment direct 
from manufacturers. Pay 

Heats the whole house 
through one register. Separate 
cold air returns. Easy to install. 
Hae and ee es 

ant a aoe. n cas) 
a dod owners ¢ 


‘A KALAMAZOO | 


acts Direct to You'*"™ 


sold t 
sold eight first halfday. ‘Liberal Terms. Ex- 
jae ee territory. Sampleoutfit free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad iron Co.,802 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


‘Home Weaving PAYS 


Spe Te 9200 6 SOA in 2 Pam bene mating 
, : ge eee Spee 


gh Ay Dy | 
money 


—y- Fal tegen hrlchbors wd 























—_—_—_—_—_— —_—_—— 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
We pay to $80.00 for certain large cents; $5.00 for cer- 
tain eagle i; etc. High premiums paid for rare coins 
to 1912. Many in circulation. Watch your change. Send 
4c now. Get our Large illustrated Coin and Stamp Ctr. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 44, Fort Worth. Texas 


ELECTRIC ™ HOME — FARM — & POWER mm 


Lights. Fan & Power Meters. S At AL 
Catalog ets. OHIO WORKS, 


Successful Farming stands squarely 





























the bulk of the padding should go on the 
sides, with only a thin layer across the 
back. A large abdomen usually goes with 
this figure and extra padding will be 


needed in frout. When padding a form 
for yourself, it is a good idea to stand in 
front of a glass. Jn this way you can get a 
fairly good idea of your own figure and 
reproduce it in the * you are padding. 
When waist, shoulders and hips are 
padded then go over the entire form with a 
layer of cotton. Two bats are usually 
enough but it is possible that more will be 
needed. When the padding is all in place 
try on the lining. If it needs more padding 
take the lining off and add it. Never 
attempt to add the padding by pushing it 
wp under the lining. This will only make 
your form look lumpy. 
When a perfect fit is secured, sew the | 
bottom of the lining to the bottom of the | 
form, or to the top band of the wire skirt, 
drawing it down snugly. This will prevent 
the lining from turning up when removing 
a skirt. Add a handful of cotton to the 
top of each sleeve, fitting it up nicely to 
form a good shoulder line. A thin layer 
may also be needed under the collar. If 
you wish, you can stuff the sleeves with 
soft, tissue paper, altho in this case it is 
better to put in full length sleeves, marking 
the elbow length and the wrist length so 
that you ean fit your sleeves on them. The 
nly drawback to this is that the arms will 
tand out quite a distance from the rest of 
che form, and it will take a much larger 
closet to hold it. 
Care in applying the cotton smoothly, 
a little patience and perseverance in secur- 
ing the proper shape and the result is a 
form that is your exact duplicate. It will 
solve “The Question of Clothes” for you 
and for every woman who does her own 
sewing, besides leaving “hubby” free to 
peruse his paper in peace. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

In full, happy homes, there are few 
hours of the twenty-four that are not the 
children’s in a material way, at least, but 
some little part of each day should be set 
aside as theirs, exclusively, in a somewhat 
different sense. 

The hour before bedtime seems to be a 
little the most appropriate time for this 
when most of the day’s duties are ended 
and mother and children can forget the 
little trials and vexations that may have 
protruded during the busy, nerve-strain- 
mg daylight hours, and draw closer to- 
gether, in a cheerful, helpful talk, or in the 
telling or reading of a favorite or suitable 
story. Whatever the day may have been, 
the children, big and little, should go to 
their rest with nothing but happy impres- 
sions and loving memories. 

A course of entertaining reading and 
story telling is delightful for this hour, 
beginning with the mythis and fairy tales so 
dear to little people and usually carrying 
some valuable lesson; extending into the 
larger story world, and the realm of travel, 
where a series of tours with an entertain- 
ing author are most enjoyable and in- 
structive. Then at least a glimpse into 
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or alum compound. 


taste in the food. 





Ask Yourself This Question 


It is important for reasons of health 
and practical economy for every house- 
keeper to ask herself this question: 


‘**Do I prefer a pure baking powder 
like Royal Baking Powder, made of 
cream of tartar derived from grapes, or 
am I willing to use a baking powder 
made of alum or phosphate, both de- 
rived from mineral sourcesP”’ 


The names of the ingredients printed 
on the label show whether the kind you 
are now using or any brand, new or old, 
that may be offered is a genuine cream of 
tartar powder, or merely a phosphate 


Royal Baking Powder contains no 
alum nor phosphate and leaves no bitter 























the world of science where there are so 
many wonders of Nature, so many stories 
of the Universe, written up in a style that | 


Make 
Old 





The way 3-in-One 
Oil restores old furni- 
ture to bright, shiny new- 


: ss is almost magical. 
Furniture 72..." 


Wring out a soft clothin cold watér and apply 






a few drops of 


the grain, taking a mall 


al lustre come back an 









Ly drab look. 


etc. Send for 
and Dictionary of Uses, 


In Handy Oil Cans, 25c, 





New York 


Try this at our expense on chairs, tables, pianos, 
dressers, highly finished woodwork, 


FREE sample of 3-in-One Oil 


3-in-One is sold by your general 
more. In bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Three-i Oil Co. - 
eee 8 Co. 


3-in-One Oil 


Go over any veneered or varnished surface, rubbing with 
rtion at atime. Then 
polish with a dry cloth and watch the spots, the 
scars, the surface stains disappear. See the origin- 

ta bright, lasting 
finish take the place of the old, dull, 


i \\ 
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appeals to young people, while teaching 
them much that ae are longing to know, 
and much that our common schools largely 
or entirely, fail to give them. 

These hours spent together in this way 
will be valued highly as they come, and in 
the years that follow will be held priceless. 
Chey are fleeting hours that merge all too 
quickly into memory, for childhood’s years 
pass swiftly. It pays big to make each 
day yield something that no future can 
take away.—R. B. NV. 


Don’t, oh, don’t think salads are a com- 
pany dish. They need not be elaborate 
but their oils and acids are needed in the 
everyday fare. 

f 
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us refer you to Kalamazoo 
owners in yourown town and show 
you what a real money-saving offer 
we can make, Write today—get @# 
our catalog—see color illustrations "Ritter 
of beautiful ranges with latest fea- - 
tures,white enamel splasher backs, etc., 
and at money-saving prices. 


rom Manufacturers 
ity tw 3 whole- 


ual 
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days’ trial. 


slamasce geslity and save 
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CHEMISTRY OF CLEANING 


A Table of Handy Prescriptions 





Y wife was almost 
M heart broken over 
what seemed irre 
paral le damage to i 
brand new aluminum grid 
dle. She couldn't tell wh, 

us blackened just fron 
ke 5, and siit 


baking panct 
had s« yured and scrubbed 
if to no aval The ta 

is, she was all out 
conceit with aluminun 
anyway,” said a man who discovered 
himself some useful facts about the use 
and abuse of the everiasting riv il of tin | 
and iron kitchen utensils 

“T thought I'd see what coud be done,’ 
he continued, “so I tried oxalic acid 
Behold the griddle, black from over-heat- 
ing and burned batter, came to, as good as 
new 

I once con plained to a plum ber that 


e nickel on the pipes and fittings of our 
bathroom must be pretty thin to look sO 
} Oh, that’s not bad he replied 


We have to replace those things almost 
every year tor many families whose ser- 
vants persist in cleaning the nickel with 

umonia 

If you take nd fa pine tree branch 
when the resinous Sap is oozing out, and 
chan to get ' ir dress against it, you 
soon find out that water will not wash 
away the gummy stain, tho alcohol will 
Failing to have any of the latter at hand. 
witch-hazel or even spirits of camphor will 


answer the purpose 
Perhaps you have pared an apple or a 

tomato with a steel knife and afterward 

washed your hands in the usual way with 


soap and water, only to find them horribly 
stained. Water alone or the juice of 
lemon would have left the hands clean, 
whereas the alkali of the soap “set the 
stain 

The blackened and worn appearance of 
many a once beautiful floor is the result 
of repeated cleanings with soap and water. 
The shellac or the oil in the varnish has 
gradually softened until the water has 
found its way into the pores of the wood, 
and had the effect of darkening and decay- 
ing it. For such a floor condition, the 
only remedy is scraping 
give a new, fresh surface, and refinishing 
with filler and shellac, and also with a firm 
resolve never again to let water get on 
polished wood or waxed floors. Similarly, 
in a less degree, damage may 
polished table top by moisture going thru | 
er vase 


| sometimes tell you to 


a porous flov 

Dealers wil 
the top of your piano with soap and water, 
and then to polish with a preparation for 
You know too that the highly 
auto 


W ash 


lurniture 
hnished bodies of carriages and 
egeany ith wate 

> in these inst from 
hat so many 


grag sat W ished W 


Che difi Lruicet | 
nae 4 or wood trim 1s 
shellac or varnish have 


gs of been | 
Ap] ed al i dried that the v r which is 


irface for | 








and planing to | 


be done to a | 


compounded in a chemists 
laboratery. 

The kitchen is_ the 
housewife’s laboratory. 
Sunshine, air and water 
ire her first assistants in 
the work to be done there 
ind thruout the house. 
Next come three chemical 
agencies for specific house- 
hold cleaning operations: 
acids, alkalies and sol- 
vents for grease. That acids are directly 
opposite to alkalies in their action, you 
know from hi aving made the soap in dish 

ater of no avail when salad plates with 

vuch vinegar are put into the water. One | 
ne mateaiinal the other. If you have had 
your hands in strong suds or ammonia 

ater, bathe them with a little vinegar or 
inet juice, and they will feel natural. 


I once wanted to make a glass of lemon- | 


ade hurriedly fdr a caller, and when I 
squeezed the lemon some of the juice 
spattered on my dark brown dress and 
made yellow spots. I instantly put a drop 
of ammonia on the discolored place, and 
it was no more. A strong acid will “‘eat’’ 
the fibres of fabrics and make holes unless 
counteracted by some alkali. Some 
fabrics will change color when they are 
laundered because of the free alkali in the 
soapsuds. The color thus faded, can be 
restored by rinsing in water to which vine- 
gar has been added. 

Ammonia, potash, washing soda and 
borax are the commonest alkalies used for 
household cleaning, while the solvents for 
grease, equally important, are alcohol, 
benzine, naptha, gasoline, chloroform, 
ether, kerosene and turpentine. This class 
of chemical must have the red flag danger 
signal for fire caution. Gasoline, benzine 
and naptha, especially should be used only 
out of doors, when there is any fire in stove 
or furnace, as gas jet lighted or a cigar 
being smoked. Oxalic and hydrochloric 
acids must have the poison labels and be 
kept far away from medicines and the 
reach of children. 

It is almost folly to try to remove spots 
from clothing which is liable to be injured 
in the effort. Experienced cleaners’ 
advice should be taken, but spots on table 
linen and clothing that will yield only to 
the acid bleaching should be treated in 
this way: to use hydrochloric acid, fill 
bowl two-thirds full of hot water, and two 
other earthen bowls (never use metals for 
acid solutions) with clear water and am- 
monia water, respectively. Stretch the 
spot over the first bowl, drop the acid 
from a glass medicine dropper on the spot, 
illowing the steam from the hot water to 
issist in the chemical reaction. Lower the 
cloth in the water, and repeat until the 
stain disappears. Rinse in the clean 
water, and then in the ammonia. Care 
must be used not to let any acids, not even 
lemon, touch marble washstands or 
basins, for the acids at once attack the 
lime carbonate in the marble, and tho you 
may not see the effervescence, 
3 roughened and will not come smooth 
polishing with marble. A paste 


except Dy 


f wl ng, idsoap, borax or ammonia 
will usually on an marble thoroly. 
Of comparatively recent common know- 


lige is the simple home method of clean- 
silver articles, especi lly fl if, silver by 


the electrical and chemical action of salt, 
g soda, and zinc, together with the 

piece Make a solution of two 

iarts of tepid water and one t iblespoon- 
il each of common table salt and baking 
“la (bicarbonate Put this into an 
umel pan or a porcelain dish with a 
ill piece of common zinc, thoroly clean. 
Place in turn each article to be cleaned, in 
the solution allowing it to be covered by 
the solution, and to touch the zinc. 
Presto, a chemical action wae up, and the} 





the surface | 
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CLUB 
FEET 


Made Straight 
In 4 Months 4 


Annabell Williams was born 
with Club Feet. After other 
treatment had failed her moth- 
er brought her to the McLain Sani- 
tarium at 11 years of age. Four 
months later they returned home— 
happy. Read the mother’s letter: 

“I took Annabell home, on May 

19th, 1916, with two straight and 

useful feet. Today she runs and 
plays and takes as big a part in 
the fun as any child. We can't 
say enough for the McLain Sani- 

tarium and their wonderful , 

work. 1 will get answer all 


letters of i 
MRS. Mi MOBGAN WILLIAMS, 
Higbee 





. Mo, 
f +. In Correction of this deformity no 
4  _——_e Anaesthesia 


F af ‘FOR CRIPPLED 
sh CHILDREN 


eo . The McLain Sanitarium is a priv- 
bes ate institution entizely devoted to 
kK the treatment of children and young 


adults afflicted with Club | Ame Ine 

e ——y.- Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 

rn and Curvature, Hip Disease —_ 
; Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, 

we will send, free, = 

valuable book “‘Deformsties and 


Paralysis.”’ together with Book of 

References. 

The McLain Orthopedic ~~ 
~ 986 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











AINE 


FOR YOU~A REAL MACHINE 
WHICH REPRODUCES TALKING 
—— SINGING AND DANCE 
~J, al 


penPecriy 
J 












ing Machine, » Someta, is yours. Parcel post 
TER 


oes Send now. 

St. 39, 
$1000 PER MAN PER COUNTY 
Amr invention startles the 


worl Ten inexperienced men 

divide oo ,—-% fazmer, ota $2,200 in 

14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $1% first 12 

hours. $1,200 cold cash made, paid, -pankes 

by Stoneman in 30 ess $15,000 to date. A 

hot or cold running water bath equipment 

for ony home at only “< 50. Self-heating. 

lumbing or water-works required. hh. 

vestigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. = 
no money. Write letteror postal 


ALLEN MFG. C0., 327 Allen Bidg., Toledo, 0. 


SEED 
Pa. Catalog 300 presents, free. 















gie omni renter = 





a sand 
tell them of our most 
liberal offer ever made 
on a strictly modern, 




















- typewriter and a Weodstock a8 
bat. By post card or letter simply say. ““Meil Particulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. F 627 CHICAGO, LL. 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 

Genuine Staadard Visible Oliver Typewrite? 

—latest Model 5, a spacer, tabu- 

It later,  oater writing. N lacking— 
4 case. 

















—— TRIAL— No Advance Payment! 
Senda little bit ey. month until our 











ndicate 


Typewriters Distributing Syn 
cago 


4032-15!0 S$ Wabash Avenue, 














BURNERS make your old kerosene lamps and lan- 
terns give a brilliant white light better than elec- 


tricity or gas. Doubles your light noe oll. No 
MANTL® TO BREAK. juarant Safe and Reliable 
Delights every aoer. Send now on gomoiste samp'e 


ostpaid 25cts., amps or colt. 31. Money 
Tack If Not Watisfactory: amare 


Wanted ng xelusive Te — Tn 
LIGHT CO., 64 Cl Sr Bide. Grand Rap ide, 


Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisement it carries. 


















tarnish, or oxidation disappears, and the 


silver is bright. Any coatings of grease 
nust be removed by rubbing with soap or 
ammonia and water, before the tarnish 
will be affected in the silver cleaning bath. 

A permanent dull black stove paint is 
now used for ranges and stoves, which 
does away with the use of graphite pol- 

shes, and prevents rust. One only has to 
‘wash’’ the surface of the stove with soap- 
suds to keep it spice and span. 

Kerosene and turpentine are two of the 
most useful grease solvents for cleaning 
woodwork with a natural finish; but daily 
dusting with an oiled dustcloth, cheese- 
cloth, with a few drops of cedar or other 
mineral oil on it, and rubbing will prevent 
the coating of soil which may have to be 
taken off with harder work after many 
weeks of neglect. 

On account of impurities in such liquids 
as naptha, gasoline, etc., there is danger 
of a black ring being left around a spot, 
when the entire garment is not immersed. 
A safe preeaution is to place a ringof flour, 
talcum or chalk around the spot, a little 
distance from it, to absorb the excess 
liquid. Apply the solvent on the wrong 
side, using a piece of cloth as nearly like 
the fabric to be cleaned as possible, in 
color and in texture. Put clean blotting 
paper underneath, and change with each 
application of the cleanser. Rub the soil 
from the edge of the spot toward the mid- 
dle. Wagon grease will usually yield to 
gasoline, but white washable materials 
may be treated with lard or kerosene 
a then washed with soap and water. 
Most medicine stains yield to alcohol; 
but iodine should be dissolved with ether 
or chloroform. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Will Tell You 
the Answers 






How can I get electric light in my house 
How can I put in an electric bell 


How can we pom telephone service 
on our 


How can | put up a telephone 








The ounce of prevention in household 
work is worth trying, for it will save the | 
difficulties of the cures, or the annoyance | 
now and then of not finding any adequate | 
remedy. A few of the most common |} 
sources and causes of soil, spots, stains | 
and tarnish and their antidotes which 
should be at hand are given in the follow- | 
ing table: 

Acid Spoits—Apply ammonia. 

Aluminum, to clean—Use whiting or | 
prepared paste, emery wool, and oxalic! 
acid for Dieckened and burned spots. | 

\void alkalies. 

Bathtubs and basins—Wash with borax | 
W ammonia. 

Blood stains—Soak in cold or tepid} 
water 

Brass—Prepared polishes, rotten-stone 
and oil, salt and vinegar or oxalic acid | 
with thoro rmsing. 

Candle wax—Scrape off, use blotting 
paper and warm iron. 

Coffee stains—Boiling water. | 


Copper, to clean—Same as for brass. 

Colors, to set in wash goods—Table- 
spoonful of salt in gallon of cold water, or 
same of turpentine. Alum in water sets | 
-olors permanently. 

Dish cloths and towels—W ash with soap 
ind hot water, boil and hang in the sun. 

Fruit stains (fresh)—Boilmg water. 

Fruit stains (berries)—Boiling water or 
fumes of sulphur match. 

Fruit stains (old)—Ovxalic acid, Javelle 
vater. 

Grass stain—Alcohol or molasses. 

Grease, on wash fabrics—Launder with 
soap and water. ‘ ; 

Grease, in delicate silks, chiffon, velvet 
ete.—French chalk, magnesia, Wotting 
paper and warm iron, naptha or ether. 

Grease, on carpets—Absorb with bran, 

halk, or flour, and use naptha. 

Hard wood floors—Clean with ial 
prepared furniture polish if sh : 
aaa if waxed, remove old wax with turpen- 
tune and polish with new wax. If badly 
marred, sand paper to new surface and 


efinish. 3 
repeated soaking in 


Ink on fabrics—T: 

skimmed or sour milk. = 
Ink on polished wood—Remove with 

A ater. 








Continued on page 146 


What is a horsepower in electricity 

How can I cook and wash by electricity & 
These and many other questions concerning the use 
of electricity on the farm are answered, with illustra- 


tions, in the Farmer’s Electrical Handbook, which will 
be sent to you free. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon 
NOW —the edition is limited. 


Western Electric Company 








New York Atlanta INCORPORATED Denver , 
Buffalo Richmond Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark § Savannah ba eland a ce St. Louis Sues chy Los 
Philadelphia Birmingham anneab Dallas klahome Gity Seattle 
Boston New Orleans Detroit St. Pau Minneapolis Houston Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Please send me copy of ‘‘Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book’’ No. UF-104, 
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Town 


County 
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By JOSEPHINE TOAL 
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OW that we are coming to saner 
N: leas in Chris tmas giving, | am eager 

to offer, for next holiday time, cer- 
tain conceptions of mine which require 
‘ y undertaking. These will, I hope, be 
v ome to some who believe as I do, that 
the trivial token which carries no sense 
of obligation to be returned Is, in most 
instances, more welcome than the ex- 
pensive gift, beside permitting the giver 
to extend her list to include many friends 


otherwise regretfully left out. Since my 
ideas involve timely preparation, | want 
to r them ear! 

first, for the tar-awa elatives there 
is to be a book of snapshots « f dear home 
enes, taken at various seasons of the 

I nh winter, a good view of the house 
thru leafless branches, the boys’ snow fort 
on the white-blanketed lawn, Old Dan 
hitched to the cutter; in the spring, 
grandpa making garden in the April 
sunshine, our,plum orchard all in white 
the barefoot boys starting off with fishing- 
rods over their shoulders; and so on, thru 
Chet ir, In ding some indoor photos of 
the Thanksgiving table and the Christmas 
ratior ending with gt » of 
{ iliar home f : 
I mean to r e my garden this 
1 big of fragrant lavender | 


' 
I 


covered bits 





to e up 1 da y chiffon- 

ith knots of bright ribbon, for my 
friends to perfume their dresser drawers 

I plan to sew nasturtium seeds in pretty 
boxes, baskets, jars or pots early in the} 
fall for indoor raising, to give to friends 
at Christmas time nh ga th Bright 
r ~ 

I intend to save the fine bi 3 of senti-| 
ment | come across thru the year, chang- 
ing it a little if necessary to adapt to the | 
Yuletide. I shall keep these for the greet- | 

irds I am to be making in odd mo 

ments of leisure, using simple outline 
pictures of the wise men on their car on 
of the star, the Yule - and other Christ- 
mas suggestions, which are easily copied 
in ink, crayon, or pencil. With a little 


gold paint, a package of gummed stars, 
silver or gold, and some water colors, | 
can create all the dainty greetings I de- 
sire, transforming ordinary envelopes into 


tic ones to match the particular cards 

i wish them to hold } 
As fre om time to time thru the ur it 
is mv g | fortune to taste a new and de- 


light ¢ a ch I shall gather, so far as | 
can, the recipe for same and write out 
those which are practi il, not too ex- 
pens ve, and rene! ully de sirable These 
in attractive calendar or 
booklet form for the friend who will | 
appreci ite and make grateft ‘ul use of them 





[ shall save the small jars and glasses 


in which I buy peanut butter, potted 
cheese and other groct xe s, and in canning 
time fill ~. m with } or preserve. At 
the holiday season, a pp eel of gummed 
paper ribbon or a gay seal will dress them | 


for sending round to the | 


up ntaDdi' 


|with others, requested me to write off 


bleach in sun. AK 


| with turpentine. 


Feb., 1917 


boarding-school girl or the invalid friend. 
If my sweet peas or pansies are par- 
ticularly fine this summer, I mean to 
carefully press some of the choicest blos- 
soms and slip them “into decorated en- 
velopes. Later on I will save the best 
seeds of these special varieties, tying the 
proper packet of seed to the one contain- 
ing the flower it will produce. These 
little tokens may be sent easily in the 
mail, accompanied by appropriate flower | 
quotations, and the next year will bring 
bloom and be: auty to some frie nd’s garden. 

Last year a friend whom I entertained, 


VES 
MILES OF WALKING 


Have your mail delivered to your 
door with this new inexpensive 
a, carrier. All metal stand 
am ard mail box with sig- 
nal, travels over wires 
from R. D. stop to 
house. Operateseasily. 
Ball bearing pulleys. 
Simple to install. 
Placed on phone poles 
or fence posts. Lastes 
lifetime. GUARANTEED. 


30 Days Trial! 


Send no money. You cannot risk a penny in 
testing the Oakwood Carrier. We guarantee it to 
give perfect satisfaction. Three no-money-risk 
plans of sale puts all responsibility on us. Sead 
mame and address at onoe for details and 


Special Offer! Write 


Special introductory proposition on 
the first carrier installed on each RK. 
D. If you have never seen the Oak. 
wood Traveling Mail Box in your 
locality get the particu- 
lars of this opportunity now, 
Free Book “Getting the 
i Maii"givesall details. Write 
now’ Give distance you go. 
fe, Oakwood Mfg. Co. 
114 Stanton Ave, Springfield,O. 


for her a certain original set of questions | 
and answers which I had mode. during | 
the evening. That request brought me 
a suggestion for her next Christmas 
remembrance—an envelope crammed with | 
all the interesting and profitgble forms | 
of entertainment which I can invent. I 
know they will be welcome. 

Thus I plan to have more leisure when 
the holidays are actually upon us, to look 
after home decorations and domestic 
preparations, to fill the Christmas basket 
for some meager pantry and to enjoy 
the religious significance of the season. 


| 











































CHEMISTRY OF CLEANING 


Continued from page 145 



























: Id be ex It 
Ink oa carpets ~Abectb oll pouible our Concentntted Nom Alege 
with clott iotter ar was w One Fou avors, a PS, 
— & oe ' _ 1th Perfumes and Toilet Prepara- 
pone. wt mg —— put 4 

ron rust fabries——Ss n collapsible tubes 
Tron rust, on fabric Salts of lemon, + Ry bottle 
hydrochloric acid, rhubarb extracts. Every ms A 

' , t b 

on rus, on — . —- — tomer. Lutirely new. Quick ge 

_ r ; ' mou » 
emery dust or mineral wool. revent with | gellers. Good repeaters, 
_ : ‘ Not sold in stores. No 
competition. WO per 
cent. profit to agents, 
Little or no capital 
required, Elegant 
samp!ecase forwork- 
ers. Start now while 


water, and cut surface of lemon. 


coating of vaseline or paraffine. 
lodine stains —Ether or chloroform. 
Knives (steel) —Scour with Bath brick. 
Leather—W ipe with a damp cloth. Clean 

ecasionally with oiled cloth. Rub off oil. A ee. nn 
Marble—Sandsoap, paste of whiting and | for full particulars 


leohol, borax or powdered pumice stone. | AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0.,8105 Third St.,Cincinnati, 0. 


(void acid or medicine stains. 
Medicine stains—Many yield to alcohol. MERRY- €0- ROUNDS 
Mildew—Wash, trv Javelle water, and 


We make everything in the Rid- 
ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 
from the smallest tothe highest grade. 
EY hundreds of dollars daily. 





V ickel—Hot soapsuds and water. Polish | = 


with soft cloth and alcohol, if desired. 
Avoid ammonia. Finest appearing, easiest run- 
Paint. t Jean wall Seryl ainted ing and most attractive line 
aunt, to clean Walls——scrup painted | manufactured. Write forcatalog and particulars 
wood or walls with we ak solution of s0ap WERSCHELL ~ SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Outfitters, 
or ammonia, Ke rosene for smoky ceilings. 614 Sweeney Strest, North Tonawanda, New York. 


Paint brushes—Wash out fresh paint A High School! Course 


Soften dried paint or Sane 
varnish brushes in boiling vinegar. in Two Years om home, crea 


ry ; , je . 
aint spots on windows—Vine on £ 
Paty P ‘7 at A id inegar On a | plete, and simplified hi; ahohanae ee 3 
cloth, or rub wit copper cent nish in two eeta all college entrance re- 
Paint 5 de . . . trementa, Prepared | by leading members of the 
mt spoils, ON CLOTHES Turpe ntine. Yocnition of univers! ties and academies. 
Pipes and drains I lush with strong Write for booklet Bend your seme end a6 = for cur book 
boiling solution of water and w ashing | letand (ail parten Se, ee eae 


pesrcr + wre oal rene: P3522 Chicago, U.S.A 


Silver tarnis! temove by rubbing with | BEES AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 


prepared silcan paste or mineral powders, 
or immerse in electric bath described 
above. Polish with chamois. Use same 30 years of experience in making 
wel the goods you use enables ug 
SOF Jewelry to make the best for the price, 
oiraw ha s, to ble: ac h - \ solution of EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
oxalic acid applied with a brush will clean SAVE YOU MONEY 
ind whiten straw hats. Rinse thoroly. Send for free catalogue today. 
FG. Cco., 11 Fifth St., Higgineville, Mo. 


Spots on clothes and ec arpets. Soap bark | LeANY oon mws 
PEWRITERS 


solution, applied with sponge. 
Tomato stains on | ands Rub with « 
comalo § aD tu ut $10 and Up. All Makes 
surface of rhubarb or lemon. Save $ 5 to $50 
Vaseline, to remove stains—Soak in on rebuilt at the nb by the 
kerosene and wash with soap. wellknown “Young Process.”” Sold 
j | for low cash—instaliment or rented. 
Varnish, to remove Use wood alcohol foul dealin guaran price.Write 
or strong alkali. orfull details and guarantee. Free triai 
CHICAGO. 


Wall papers, soiled—Rub gently with 
PAY BIG PROFITS 


Raise your own honey. 
We start you right. Send 


aerated rubber sponge. z 

Woolens, to wash—Use py in 
te pid water, rinse in waters of same tem- Bee 
perature with little soap, squeeze, but do Deda i 2S Sent ae 


)~ - Y for 
ot twist and wring woolen garments, 
+ ms or dress fabrics. It will be a good investment oF time 


Zinc—Clean with kerdsene and rubbing | for you to study each advertisement 
when badly soiled.—Alice Perkins. ‘in this issue. They are guaranteed. 








Soda 


Resino sfan nd pitch Alcohol. 
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SUCCES 





fFivauet ied 


Note—As estions upon points of etiquette 
will be 


This department as space will per- 
mit. Address a letters to Editorial a ment, 
Buccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned Stes will not be 
answered. No names will lished. ‘Those de- 
dring personal answer must enc. — a@ two-cent stamp. 


A Minnesota reader asks: ““‘When you 
have coffee or tea at the table and it is hot 
how should you drink it, with a teaspoon 
or a saucer? How should you make your 
engagement known? When waving at 
anyone, which hand do you wave with?” 

t is not permissible to sip hot beverages 
from either a spoon or a saucer. The 
spoon is to be used for stirring.the tea or 
coffee only and should then be laid in. the 
saucer and the beverage taken from the 
cup. If it is very hot, a little bit may be 
sipped at a time. The mother usually 
announces her daughter’s engagement to 
near and dear friends by giving a luncheon 
or a tea in honor of the bride-to-be. 
Etiquette does not sanction waving as a 
method of greeting one’s friends and no 
rules are given regarding it. The average 
individual would probably wave with his 
right hand. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks: 
“Should a girl ask a boy friend to come 
again after a first call?” 

If you care to have the young man call 
again, you should extend an invitation for 
him to do so, leaving it to him to arrange 
a definite time for the call if he wishes to 
come. 

An Ohio subscriber asks: “Are hat, 
coat, and gloves worn during the wedding 
ceremony, when the bride is married in her 
— suit?” 

The hat, coat, and gloves are worn, 
unless the "wedding is at home and the 
young couple are not leaving town im- 
mediately after the ceremony. 

A Wyoming reader asks: “When a man 
and woman have just become acquainted 
and would like to correspond, who should 
write first, the man or the woman?” 

The man should ask permission to write 
and should send the first letter, unless the 
woman is leaving town and does not know 
what her future address will be. In that 
case she may send her address when she is 
permanently located. 

An Idaho subscriber asks: “How should 
crabs be eaten?” 

Hard shelled crabs are broken with the 


fin and the meat removed with a crab 
— Fe shelled crabs are eaten shell 
anc A 


An Indiana reader asks: “When two 
women and a man are walking along the 
street together, should the man walk 
between the two women?” 

No, he should take the outside of the 
walk. It is not good arrangement for the 
man to walk between the two. 

A Missouri reader asks: “If a young 
man takes a girl riding should she thank 
him for the ride on returning home?” 

The girl should express her enjoyment 
of the good time rather than to thank the 
young man for taking her.—Bertha 
Averille. 


ALUM-WATER FOR BURNS 


For burns, keep a bottle of alum-water 
on the shelf over the sink or near the stove. 
It should be a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
a screw-top is handy, but oiled aper or 
paraffin should line the lid, as the alum 
eats the metal. Use powdered alum or 

crush lump alum; about a tablespoonful 
to a four ounce bottle full of water. Keep 
filling with water as it evaporates or is 
used, and shake daily so it will not cake. 
You can plunge three or four fingers in at 
once if need be, and carry it about a few 
minutes until the fire is taken out, while 

ising the other hand, It will give instant 


comfort, and very quickly remove the fire 
and pre vent blisters.—Mrs. L. M. G. 
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Boys, Girls, I'll FEY You Money 
to ae a Calf, Pig or Pen of Chickens 


You want a p ig or calf or pen of 
chickens that will be your own and 
that will make you money. You 





want to know how to make money, 
and you want to learn more about 
business meth 


This Is YOUR Opportunity To 
MakeSome Money of Your Own 


Every boy and girl longs to have 
an animal pet—to realize what it 
means to care for it and get results. 
You should make $10.00 to $40.00 
clear profit the first year, and with 
this start you can add to it from 
year to year —you could buy more pigs or calves or some fine chick- 
ens, a suit of clothes, start a bank account, ete., think of the pa of Bee yoy hs = just 
what you can do! I mean exactly what I say. I will loan you the money with which to make 
a start. There are no strings to this offer. Successful Farming feels that it is its privilege and 
duty to help the boys and girls on the farms and to interest them in the vital problems of 
farm life. In order to do this, we are organizing ‘Successful Pig, Calf and Poultry Clubs” for 
the benefit of our young friends. This is going to be a somewhat large undertaking, and there- 
fore, we feel compelled to limit the offer at the start, to a certain number in each state and to 
boys and girls from ten to eighteen years of age, living in the country. It is, therefore, 
argent and vitai that we hear from you at once, / 





—_—_—— ae eee 

Write Me Today : COoOUProOoON 

It is important to you, my boy or gir E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, 
friend, that you enter one of these clubs at Des Moines, lowa 

Please send me without obligation or expense to 


me in any way, full information about your plan | 


once. Your entering into one of these clubs 


may change the course of your life. Write 
your name and in the coupon at the for loaning me money with whieh to buy a 
right, and mail the coupon, today, while you 
have the matter in mind. Or, just writeme | __ ’ (State whether 
a post eard or letter and say, “I wish to you wanta p calf,or pen’ of * chickens). Also 
join your Pig, Calf and —. Clubs,’ tell me about the ways in which you will help me 
(state which club you wish join, . 
cen ven Pig, Calf or Poultey), ba I will 

a full particulars MY WOME ES... ce ceccceseceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 

talk this over with your boys | 

acher, mot oe them to make t start. 
fave them All out this coupon and mail it | BDiccdencsi SUING. ccudedteeveiéassinbvial 
today. E. T. MEREDI Publisher, 


DES MOINES - “t- - IOWA 











There is something of interest and value to every member 
of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
Read each department and read the advertisements. 
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THE MOTHER WHO COUNTS 


ATHERTON GRIMES 





By KATHARINE 


the other women 
with whom the 
girl is thrown in | 


, her thes contact, even In 

dave. Much the superficial 

we extol t] matter of dress 
and manners. 





A girl likes to | 
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CHOICE OF OTHER 
USEFUL PREMIUMS WITH YOUR 


1917 IMPERIAL RANGE 


A special offer with every Imperial Range 
-anelegant Pure Aluminum Cook- 
ing and Roasting Combination. 
Seamicss and Sanitary—4 pieces. Makes 
12 useful kitchen utensils, as illustrated. 


30 DAYS FREE HOME TEST 
PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
We take all the risk, Choose any 
range you want from over a hundred 
styles, Try it, test it for 30 days before 
you decide to keepit. Send it back if 
not satisfied, 


FACTORY PRICES—WE PAY, FREIGHT 
TO YOUR HOME TOWN 
Choose Your Own Terms, it you 
Gecide to keep your Imperia’--Cash or 
Credit. By ing direct with our factory 
youpsy manufacturer’s prices 
only, and no freight, You easily 


SAVE $10 TO $20 f,2%5 2%, 21 


Cent ‘ary methods. 
at 000 lnppesiols now in nse usewives de- 
ue IMVERIA AC RANGES ‘made of hig - 

materials. 30. > DAYS Gi ARAN NIB 
= | Warp of crack. h 
ox n baki 


INE OVEN BoTyoM. Po 
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h ome ‘ 
.waress be proud of her | 
methods of tl mother. So does 
iid-fashioned” | a boy. There 
mother is | are few girls who 
doubtful if they do not heartily 
. hold their | enjoy ‘‘fixing 
‘ wer | up’’ mother’s 
' ‘ these | clothes and dic- | 
later The pt tating the way 
‘ wever ar she shall wear 
it if the old- | 4=\. = = | her hair; and 
‘ ,e mother / = ax = | there are few | 
here , itil ta ~ hays who do not 
sa i e that made her suc-| feel a genuine pleasure 1" acting as escort | 
fis] go, would come to the| to a bright eyed, mt rested, well dressed 
i itv her methods to ttl other For among the fellows” there | 
( 3s of her modern house! rid 3a certain ¢ hiv ilrous pride, that nothing 
('nless mother is more or less up-to-date, | else can replace, in being able to say, | 
yreteTra I 3 in er ol Demag (Come over and meet my mother r, ’ know- | 
’ ‘ | as | ut ig that she will De ib le to stand the test. 
tour Ww erplex Being a good cook, a fine housekeeper, 
f | dau Things | and a devoted and affectionate household 
vere ad r was ing mvenience are not all, tho these things 
} t [ would ask | have their important place. They merely 
but she never goes anywhere and | count physically. The mental, moral, and 
joes not now how e do those |} social control of the child during the diffi- 
t! . And the minute such remarks| cult period of unfolding, from twelve to 
I 1ade, mother’s influence totters twenty, demands a capable handling of 
lhe only road to successful motherhood | mental, moral, and social questions; from 
is the one that leads a little ahead of the | the standpoint of the day. 
oO the children travel. She must have ['o insist on the peculiar forms of ob- 
gone over the ground herself and know /|servance of one’s own youth is to mark 
where the pitfalls lie; not only that, but} one as unprogressive in young eyes. The} 
the pitfalls she is acquainted with must be | most radical change in method may be | 
the same ones that her children must Pass, made without laxity ; it is the mark of | 
not the ones that were filled over and for-| supreme tact to hold basic principles firm | 
gotten irs ago. Whether it is the plan| enough for character building, and yet 
for Robert’s birthday party or the pattern | adapt te them the usages of the day re | 
or Nell’s new dress, she must know how|such a manner that they may not be| 
‘ther people do For “other people” | repulsive to the critical mind of youth. 
make vouth’s invariable criterion. To be| There is only one way to do this, the 
behind the times is a real ery to the| mother’s experience must inc lude the | 
fitteen-year-old | t is the boy und | things that will fall to the share of her | 
girl of fifteen and over who most need | boys and girls, and must, in addition, lift | 
mother’s wise guidance. Much mother und modify them by her owf broader | 
wisdom is lost because given in terms of | outlook upon the everlasting truths of 
twenty years ago. Much more motherly | heaven and earth. She must know the | 
uivice would fulfill its mission if son or | world frankly as it is, and take it cheerfully | 
, hter w t afraid taking it would | as it is, still keeping her serene confidence ! 
rk them a f date. The mother/in the ultimate mission of good and the 
' nt st in the lives of her/ part her boys and girls will play in it. | 
‘ ’ vho keeps herself It means a greater sacrifice for mi any | 
| r ind in nothers to keep young than it does for 
th he t the tal lasues | them to grow comfortably old. The quiet 
st li room, the companionship of middle-aged, 
loo n ognize | ripened intellects, the firelight in the 
} entia y are tired | chimney corner, all look unutterably invit- 
r tl irs of effort spent upon the|ing after years of childish turmoil and 
y ving fa und it is with a sigh of | identification with childish mterests. But | 
f th i ba eat’? when! the suceessful mother never finishes her 
Rober Nell pable of | work; no matter how great the personal 
managing in vents and | sacrifice she must keep young in spirit, 
' \ inds are t is| keen in mind, vigorous in body and broad | 
rely a or I » give | in sympathetic outlook. the time to begin 
» her that daug may have | is during the years while the children are 
ol ve, for, of course, | still about one’s feet; for if they once get 
tt ea t e part in| ahead, it is hard to catch ip. Especially 
8 { iv no one is going | must the mother’s health be safeguarded 
rw Probably | in every possible manner, for only thru a 
3 pt the keen-eyed | healthy body can mind and soul actsanely. 
uv was mac sine The old-fashioned mother was a great | 
- to her het success because she lived up to her times. 
a ily 1 her heart w Ss ane she m ud : tl e most of the highest stand- | 
id ) r like Mrs. Greene,| ards of her age, and held her sons and | 
get Mrs. I daughters up to the mark because she did | 
: reneT t and pr sentable i so. If she could come back to earth today 
+ g 4 she would still be the mother who counts, 
the g the | because her wisdom would teach her how 
-_ ng 1 lack, and| to lay hold of modern problems in a 
if iv it a loss to remedy it. | modern way and still keep mtact her high, 
But the fact remains that if mother wishes | fine womanliness. And this is the highest 
to keep her ascendancy over her develop-| ideal for her daught ers, the mothers of 


re well with! the new generation 
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Be Your Own Boss 
GO INTO BUSINESS 
The HEINRICH WAY 


and make $50 to $100 per week. I fur- 
\ nish thecapital. All you needis ateam 
)of horses and a willingness to work. 


/ 1 Want Just 1 Special Representative 
in your locality to take care of the 
sale of my well known, high grade 















and 





poultry tonics. 
You can be that one. Experience 
not necessary. Send in your ap- 
plication sew. 

G. W. Heinrich, Pres. 
HEINRICH CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept A , Minneapolis, Minn. 















































$8510S40 Week 


Sells on sight. Instant hit in every 
home. Smith, Ohio, sold 38 ene day. 
Profit $19.00. All metal bread and 
pastry board and rolling pin. 
ri t rust, absorb dirt or disease 
rms. Lasts lifetime. Endorsed 
vi Good Housekeeping Institute. 
grate get good appointments 
ake Big Money 
: UNTON MFG. CO, 
180 Maia St. c ‘ambridge, 0. 


SMALL ENGINES 


Epeforted — Engines - 
— for — re "So 
if. S0and u 


WASHING MACHINES 


Weship on trial. Send for Book- 

let aod Special Offer. 
SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO. 

1225 18th St. RACINE, WIS. 
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VNE COFFEE CO. " st Aye ay $ 
ept. 10, 2855-57 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
















HOME WEAVING ‘oxy $8.50 


ONLY 
Big Honey in Weaving Pugs, Car pets, etc., from ragsand waste 
material, Be sure to send for freeloom book. It tellsall 
about weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 264 Factory St. 


+ Boonville, N.Y. 


to wear fine suit, actas agent. Big pay, easy work. 
Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 















BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 60!, CHICAGO. 

















HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES 
The little tin dinner pail will soon be a 
thing of the past in the schools of Han- 
cock County, Iowa. Instead of eating cold 
lunches from their lunch pails, the boys 
—- girls will eat lunches, which they have 
ared, hot from the stove, and served 

in fn the most correct style. 

Briefly this is a statement of the work 
being taken up by Miss Fliazbeth Lutz in 
her school of: fifteen pupils. Here once 
each week and sometimes oftener, the 
students have, in addition to their cold 
sandwiches from home, a plate of hot 
mashed potatoes ple sauce, baked 
apples, or some other he ot dish. 

Jiss Lutz is the first teacher in Hancock 
County to attempt anything of this kind 
in the rural schools, and her idea of serv- 
ing hot lunches was not entirely without 
opposition from the patrons. During the 
first week of school, Miss Lutz visited her 
director and submitted a list of equipment 


necessary for the work she planned to 
undertake. , 
The stove, kettles, etc., arrived and 


were taken to the schoolhouse. On Tues- 
day, Miss Lutz announced to the pupils 
that mashed potatoes would be served 
vith the luncheon the next day, and each 
pupil was asked to bring a plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, and a potato. 

Wednesday morning before school, 
pupils number one and two peeled the 
potatoes. At recess they were placed on 
the stove to cook. At 11:30, number one 
mashed them and made them ready to 
serve, while number two passed out news- 
papers to the pupils to be used as table- 
cloths. At a few minutes past noon, the 
pupils seated themselves at their desks 
and waited with much wonderment while 
their teacher served the first hot meal. At 
the same time they were told the advan- 
tage of learning correct table etiquette 
while in school, and a few rules of etiquette 
were given to them. After the lunch, 
numbers three and four washed the dishes 
while number five acted as proctor an 
inspected their work. 

The second week lunch was served with 
baked apples as a hot dish, while a second 
luncheon the same week was supplemented 
with apple sauce. These hot dishes were 
used for sometime only as supplements to 
the cold lunches, but on the day before 
Thanksgiving, the pupils were treated to 
a hot dinner of chicken, potatoes and 
gravy, and for one day the dinner pail was 
a thing that might easily have been for- 
gotten. That day the parents were present. 

“T have noticed the effect of the warm 
dish on the pupils and on myself "says 
Miss Lutz, “and I believe it helps. I know 
the pupils eat less at recesses when they 
have something warm at noon; and they 
do not seem so restless. I believe it would 
help them a great deal if they could have 
hot meals every day.” 

It is the plan of Miss Lutz that the cold 
lunch may be done away with entirely i 
due time. A separate dining room is a 
distant plan which the success of this 
experiment may bring forth, while a 
second room is being planned for the sew- 
ng work taught in the school; a shop is 
also planned for the manual training work 
of the boys. 

While a few of the more su 
parents viewed the work of 
with a sad suspicion, avowin 
thildren shoul to coo 
rather than at school, the majority of the 


rstitious 
iss Lutz 
that their 
at home 
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MAGNIFICENT DINNER SET FREE. 


The Most Gigantic Offer Of The Century. 
You Need No Money. We Trust You. We Pay Freight. 


a wider d pate et pore, high-grade groceries and family supplics, we 
new ae ABSOL mbossed, artistically floral decorated, full size 


pp gig tre 
"B2-PC, DINNER | SET for : for sale of 12 BOXES OF SOAP 


-of extraquality and finely perfumed, giving as premiums, with each box o; of 7 large cakes, Baking Powder, 
Perfume, Talcum Powder,Tea- Se 

_ spoons, Shears and Needles (as 
per Plan 2351) here illustrated. 
QUALITY as wellas QUANT- 
ITY are in this offer, as we buy 
in such twecan 
afford to give more good goods 
for less money than any other 
concern in the entire country. 


- SAS USCENT SAA ROK, 


™) ALL OF OUR PLANS SELL AT SIGHT, 
= One pleased customer brings another and 
m with our other Baking Powder, Tea, Coffee, 
Spice, Extract, Perfumeand Soap Offers, you 

™ will gct duplicate orders and earn some of 

4 our many useful premiums such as Dinner 
Sets, Toilet Seta, Linen Sets, Silverware, 
Clocks, Lamps, Furniture,Graniteware,Rugs, 
DryGoods, WearingApparel, in fact,anything 

you need. We also pay large cash commissions. 





~ WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


on Soap, Dinner Set and Premtome, » SMowleg you plenty of time 
to examine, deliver and collect before ying us one cent, 
Write at once for FREE SAM PLE OUTFIT and other things, 
If, after receiving them, you decide not to get up an order, you 
may keep every thing we send you FREE of charge for the trou- 
ble in answering this advertisement, No license ed. We 

rotect you. Our methods are honest. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
Reference: First National Bank, Provident Bank, Postmaster. 


SPECIAL FREE PRESENT. 


We a 26-Pe. Silverine Knife, Fork and Spoon Set. or 7-Pc. 
High-Grade Granite Kitchen Set, or Elegant 10-Pc. Decorated 
‘Toilet Set FREE of all cost or work of any kind. Simply send 
us your name and address and ask for this FREE PRESENT. 
Wealsogive Beautiful Presents for appointing one or more Agents to work for us. 
You advance nomoney. You have nothing to risk. Remember, the SPECIAL PREMIUM AND SAMPLE 
OUTFIT are both absolutely free. A 2-cent stamp or post card is your only expense. WRITE TODAY. 


THE PURE FOOD CO., 181 W. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fie Core) e 


Chemi 


© Closet 


More Comfortable, Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door privy, open vault and cesspool, 
which gt me - a. for germs. . Have X warm, 
sanitary, odorless toilet right in your house. in 
out in’ cold weather. A Sean to invalids. Endeceof be : 
State Boards of Health. 





































THE Put It Anywhere In The House Tye 
OLD WAY The germs are killed by a chemical process in water NEW WAY 
> in the container, which you empty once a 









month, Absolutely ne oder. No more trouble to empty 
than ashes. Closet absolutely guaranteed. 4 
Write for full description and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. —— 
25E ROWE BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. | il 
h 


= Ask about the Ro-San Washstand— 
ae ged Cc aes Water 
on ee ee 


ae 
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district are heartily supporting idea. 
Because of the fact that Miss Lutz has 
demonstrated the possibility of hot lunches 
in the country school, her work is receiving 
a great measure of attention from the 


Farming you know that you can safely buy the article 
advertised because Successful Farming guarantees the 







When you read an advertisement in Successful 









people of Hancock County and the state in 
general.—M. G. K. 


honesty of the advertiser. 


Consult these specialists. 
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TATTED LATTICEWORK BORDER 
AND INSERTION 
Two threads are used for this trimming. 
Border: Ring 4 ds., 11 p separated by 
2 ds., 4 ds 
The next step is in the tatted cord 
effect, which is made by working a given 
number of single stitches like the Ist 
half of a ds., and then the same number 
of stitches like the last half of a ds., and 
repeating The term (6 sets of 4-4 sts.) 
therefore means, work | single sts., of 
the first half of a ds. and then 4 single sts 
of the last h ilf of a ds. SIX times 
Chain 6 sets of 4-4 sts. Ring 2 ds., 8 
small p separated by 1 ds, 2 ds 


* Chain 
t sets of 4-4 sts., join to chain of 6 sets at 
a point, 2 sets from large ring. Chain 2 
sets of 4-4 sts. and make another large 
ring. Chain 4 sets of 4-4 sts., join at 
point 2 sets from small ring, 
4-4 sts. (Another small ring. Re peat from 
* until desired length is made. If you 
wish to use the border for a doily, join 
in a circle thus: Chain 2 sets of 44 sts 
after either large or small ring, join to 


ch. at other end, 2 sets from similar ring; 
ch. 2 sets, join to last chain made, 2 
sets from ring at opposite edge. Ch. 2 
sets more and join to ring at same side 


Now make the 2d and 3d row, which 
follows, and then sew to linen center of 
desired size, which has been hemmed, 


featherstit« hed, buttonholed or crocheted 
with single stitch around Baste linen 
on paper wrong side up, ht latticework 
eve y around center on the paper, also 
wrong side up and sew the 2 p of smal 
rings to edge of linen It is well to press 
the tatting between the leaves of a heavy 


wok before sewing to the linen 


2d row: Join the two threads to 3d 
ponalargering. Chain 5 sets of 4-4 sts., 
d tight, join to 3d p on opposite side 
of r. Chain I p, Lds; join 3d p of next1 
I la gy or aro ind if for a doily 
i row: Jom threads to p betwee! 
Chain 4 ds., 9 p with 2 ds 
| J l xt p and repeat 
Ss! ! e same as frst 
‘ } ” t} ~ 
Made of number 60 or 80 crochet thread, 
t ro I 1 r navu 
Ss p i ory s ior 
| I ! r40t 1 for 
( I \ t ‘ | \. W 
STARTING A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
( oft th Vital net n an intel- 
vi > a pul lie 
rg ’ knowl ig 7; 
‘ nt¢ Pporitina ul 
b I country con 
vet wi ni ( ne to the 
that it 1 e! Y poss ble for 
own library. It will not 
, é y, he lin a fine 
I t 1 the weeds of 
j t the I est use to 
ti ( pare « d to it . 
| this to! trus | in the com- 
I l | f l g ti ’ 
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It began in the minds of a few who had | or a new way of preparing or serving an 
been using the public library in the market | old kind will often give a pleasant spice of 
town, which was not then under the library | noyelty to an otherwise commonplace day. 

| board, but was managed by the women’s | Here are a few rules that I have found 
club, purely for the love of doing good. | helpful in my own experience which I 
| Those in the country who had taken ad-/| am glad to pass on to others. 
| vantage of it desired most earnestly tosee| An old time recipe for Hare Soup ‘is 
| their neighbors have equal advantages, and | reported to have begun, “First eatch your 
}as they knew it would not be possible | hare.” So I would say, first secure your 
| for the small Jibrary in town to furnish all | recipe. How often we read over a new 
that was needed by the whole country | recipe with the mental comment, “That 
side, they solved the problem by organiz-| sounds good; I will try that some day.” 
ing a library association of their own. But the paper is destroyed, or we do not 

They raised the money for the books by | recall just where we saw it, or, as often 
giving suppers, chicken pie feeds, and such | as not, we forget the matter entirely. I 
good things, which were attended by every | find it a good plan to elip or copy a promis- 
one who could by any means raise the | ing recipe immediately. I gave the backs 

fifteen cents required as a guaranty of | of old writing tablets and keep a set of 
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sets of | 


good faith. 
an initiation fee to the association, and 
| the books were purchased. i 


A small fee was charged as/| these, one for breads, one for cakes, one 


| for salads, etc., and on these I try either 


Upon their} to copy or paste a new recipe at once. 


| arrival, they were placed in the home of} If I try a recipe and do not like it, I draw 


one of the members who lived near town, 
on the road most frequented by the other 
members, and the daughter of the house 
was elected librarian, her only fee being 
the privilege of reading the books. 

Each year another feast was spread, and 
the proceeds used in the purchase of 
additional books. As the membership of 
the association grew, the books were 
divided, and half of them placed over on 
another road, so that the members from 
that locality might get them without 
driving too far out of the way on the road 
to town. From time to time, the books 
were exchanged between the two stations, 
so that every member of the association 
might have opportunity to read all of the 
books. 

At present, there are hundreds of the 


best and latest books in this library, in 


addition to the standard classics which 
never grow old. There has been a notable 
change in the mental attitude of the people 
and a new vision has been granted to them. 

No community can afford to be without 
a library, when the cost and the upkeep is 
so small, and there is no community 
which cannot do what has been done in 
ours, for all it takes is a little head work 
and planning for results.—Ada C. Wort- 
man. 


CROCHET BOOKS FOR SALE 

Novelty Crochet Book No. 5, contains 
several yoke designs, braid and crochet 
doily, pretty edgings, serving tray doily, 


upron pattern, collar design, etc., 10 cents. | 


N ovelty ( ‘rochet Book No.7. This book 
also has several yoke designs, scarf ends, 
combination braid and crochet edgings, 
pillow tops, and several crochet novelties 
such as hat pin holder, baskets, coin purse, 
towel designs and so forth, 10 cents. 

Princess Yoke Book, containing over a 
dozen beautiful yoke designs, 10 cents. 

Princess Album of Edgings and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, pillow cases, etc., 10 cents. 

Manual ef Artistic Crochet, giving direc- 

ons for making many unusual and beau- 
ful articles, such as pillow tops, bed 
spre ids, designs for portiers, etc., 10 cents 

How to Crochet Cl sny Laces. A booklet 
giving concise and clear directions for mak- 
ing this popular kind of lace to be used in 
yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 

We have a big supply of these books 
on hand and can fill orders immediately 
Order as many as you care to pay for and 
send the order to Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


TRYING NEW RECIPES 
Nowadays, when every 
magazine is publishing new recipes, most 
of us plan to try a good many mere of 
them than we ever do. It is a good plan 


ra housekeeper to have a definite system | 


ibout her culinary experiments, just as 


it is well to have a definite system about | 


very other part of her work. Country 


life tends to monotony, and monotony, 
say the nerve specialists, is a menace not 
only to happiness but to health, and even 

le thing as a new kind of food 


such a litt 


paper and | 


lines through it and eventually another 
is pasted over it, so that space is not 
| occupied nor my eye conf by useless 
| matter. 
| Rule number two is to try a new recipe 
as soon as possible after it has been ac- 
| quired, noting carefully the time required 
| to prepare it, the mode of its reception 
by the various members of the family, 
and any changes in it that may seem ad- 
| visable. It is a very good plan if possible 
| to set down your estimate of the cost of 
| material used in preparing the new dish. 
This information will prove valuable in 
figuring the cost of feeding the family. 
Rule number three is either to discard 
it or to repeat it in a short time. In this 
way its advantages are impressed on 
your mind, you can try any changes you 
ave thought best to make, and if it 
pleases on its second appearance as well 
as it did on its first, it may be considered 
as no longer on probation but as belonging 
|to your regular repertoire. And right 
| here let me say that I fine the card file 
method of caring for recipes a big im- 
rovement over writing them in a book. 
The file can be enlarged and all recipes 
for preparing the different classes of foods 
put in one division where they may be 
easily referred to. 

Rule number four is negative. Don’t 
try a new recipe on an especially busy 
day, nor on a day when you have special 
guests. One can always walk more 
swiftly along familiar paths, and even 
an experienced housekeeper is often 
deceived as to the length of time required 
for making unfamiliar combinations. If 
the new dish proves a disappointment, it 
is well to have only the members of one’s 
own family involved in the disaster. 

Rule number five is also negative. Don’t 
try more than one new recipe at a meal. 
Some of the family may not like the new 
dish; many people are very conservative 
about such things and must be educated 
gradually, or, worse still, none of the 
family may like it. Then, how much 
better to have on the table one or two 
familiar stand-bys that no one’s hunger 
may go unsatisfied. 

“We are very patient,” said a lady, 
laughingly, the other day, speaking of 

| her sister who was the housekeeper and 
| who was fond of trying new things, ‘“We 
are very patient when she gives us only 
one weird thing to eat at a time, but when 
we have three at onegneal, we are disposed 
| to rebel.””—M. B. W. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Five Star Points of Round Oak Supremacy 
* Only Heat System that automaticall iu 
Health joc. aod HOMIDIFS vi bi 
*Comfort Delivers pure, warm, een cenaing motstalr 

ree from dust, 5 ik &- Atte. th 
tight docrsanddampers. oe 
* Longest fire travel al! inside easing: im 
Economy proved bot blast RING; extra deep fire pot; 
extra large combustion c allords perfect ccmbus: 
can; mest beat on minimum of fuel. 


* le later 
Convenience S'7P'5_reeul 

seamless; fitted with eprinkler. N. 

on--not . Keay to operate. 

* Materials used sta highest™ 
Durability fet"2 hinge pleces 

Never a bolt, wheree rivet will do! 

anteed. Goop For GEnERATION OF 


© FR 


Buy a thorobred— , 
a real heating Plant ‘ 


You know it pays to raise pedigreed cattle, 
hogs, horses. Land is too valuable for the 
scrub variety of live stock. 

How about your home! Isn’t your home too 
valuable for a “‘scrub” variety of heating plant? 

Certainly! What you want is a “‘thorobred”’ 
—A heating plant that floods your home with 
cheery warmth and comfort regardless of howl- 
ing blizzards— 

One that keeps the air fresh, moist, healthful 
—free from dust, dirt, gas— 

One easy to operate, saving of fuel and labor, 
one you can depend on for years! 

That’s the only kind of a plant that PAYS! 
And here it is!) When you replace your present 
plant, or build, insist upon having the 


Round Oak 


Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System That Auto- 
matically Ventilates and Humidifies 


Bad air especially when hot and dry acts like poison! 
Any — will tell you that more coughs, colds, 
eatarrh, pneumonia, and tuberculosis can be laid to the 
door of foul, dry air, than to any other cause. 

B y keeping a constant stream of warm, fresh, automati- 
cally rey air circulating through your house, the 
Round Oak Moistair Heating banishes this danger! Also it 


Saves Fuel by the Ton 


Properly humidified warm air at 68 degrees is more 
comfortable than DRY air at 75 degrees. 

This saving of 7 degrees, made possible by the Round 
Oak Moistair Automatic Humidifier and other exclusive 
features listed opposite, literally means saving of one ton 
in every nine! Surely @ saving worth taking into account. 


More than 60,000 Round Oak Systems are now deliver- 4 


ing satisfaction and warmth, and saving fuel! Backed by 

over 46 years of manufacturing experience. Built by the 

makers of the famous Round Oak STOVE. rd 
e! 


Write for Valuable Book 
and Heating Plan 


Handsome illustrated book fully describes this mod- 
ern plant. With book goes a blank, which filled out and returned 
to us will shortly bring you a scientific Heating Plan drawn up 
by our Expert Engineers to meet your exact needs. Cost of in- 
stallation, etc., included, and no obligation. Write today! 

With book we also send name of nearest authorized 
dealer selling and installing Round Oak Moistair Heating Sys- 
tems. Many dealers sell on easy terms. To get the genuine 
insist on trademark which shows the Round Oak Indian, 


Made by the makers of the Genuine Round Oak Stove 
The Beckwith Company 
Round Oak Folks 
22 Front St. 
Dowagiac 
Mich. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly Any ene of cur 10-cont of 16-cent_ patterns will be 
How to Order Patterns Minn Les us ft vt — | Premium Offer £27 gent free for securing a 2-year new of renewai sub 
oumber and stse of each oes you want. Enclose price of posers and ad- eS to Buccesstul -y »-*%& 35 cents; or any two 10-ceat patterns for « 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. ear subscription at 





Send 10c in ativer or stamps for p-to-date S and Summer 1917 
Catalog Notice 4 Catalog, containing 800 desigue of L yt 3 Mines and Children’s Patterns, 
a Concise and Comprehensive rticle on Dressmaking, also Some Poiats for the Needle (illue- 
trating 31 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dreesmaker : 
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1975—Ladiecs’ Dressing or House Sack. The 1862—A Comfortable Style. Linen, lawn,| 1969—Cirle’ Dress. Sleeve in ei 
sleeves may be in either of the two styles illustrated. | madras, batiste, crepe or silk could be used for this engine. If aa 
i The pattern =P 














The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 waists waite serge, ardine, repp, corduroy, 
and 44 inches bust measture. Price 10 cents. poplin voile are nice for the skirt. | sette for cay 
1970—A Very Becoming and Comfortable | The at is out in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 wg ten * 8, 10 and 1p aod ah 10 centa. 





Lounging Robe. Percale, lawn, dimity, cashmere, | years. Price 10 cente oy om ane 

nun's velling, cre’ flannel or flannelet are good 1945— ‘Chita «Set of Short Clethes. Cambric iaoes tk in Ag en of two . for ladies 

for this style he pattern is cut in six sizes: | lawn and muslin are good for the slip. For the| misses. The pattern is cut in sizes for misses: 

34, 36, 38, 40 42 and 44 inches bust measure. | dress, batiste, lawn, cambric, percale, flannelet, 16, S and years; and in six sizes for ladies: 

Price 10 cents challie or cashmere could be used. The pattern is 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
1948—Girl’s Overblouse Dress. The guimpe | cut in five sises: 6 1, 2,3 4 years. Price 10 cents, 

—~ sleeves in either of two styles. The guimpe | Price 10 cents. 1963—-A New and Pleasing Apron Model. 


be of lawn, caimbrie, cashmere, flannel or 1974—Child’s Outdoor Set. Consists of leg-| The skirt is cut in pointed outline at ite upper 
cha ie, and the overdrese of plaid or checked | gings and coat. This model is good fA ca. edge, where it joins a gathered waist front. At the 


woolen, serge, gingham or galatea. The guimpe | serge, cheviot, corduroy ones velvet. back, waist and skirt are cut in one, The pattern 

is finiehed separately. The pattern is cut in five | extend to the waistline. a, . is nice for lawn, percale, dimity, brilliantine, alpaca 

sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents. four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 am rice 10 coai, and drill. Iti Aad, but in four sizes: 34, 38, 42 and 46 
1968—CGirl’s Dress—With sleeve in either of 1953-1949—A Cembination to Wear | inches bust m Price 10 cents. 


two lengths. This style follows the lines of a/| at Home or When Calling. The waist pattern 1982-1992. Middy Blouse and Skirt for Small 
esemi-princess “‘grown-up”, model. A new collar | is in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches | Women and Misses. This style A be finished 
in Quaker style forms a pretty neck finish. The | bust measure. It is nice for voile, Georgette crepe, | with or without the t pockets, and with sleeves in 


attern is cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, | lawn, batiste, taffeta and flannel. The skirt is in| cither of two le The neck finish may be 
rice 10 cents. seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 30, 32 and 34 inches LY low or the collars convertible The 
1952—Ladies’ House Dress. Sleeve in either | waist measure. It is good for serge, broadeloth, and Skirt are both cut in three sizes: 16, 
of two lengths. The skirt is made with four -—~— mixed suiting, taffeta, satin, a. ond velvet. | 18 oe. Two separate patterns, 10 cents 
gores, and has big comiortable pockets. The | Two separate patterns, 10 cents for th sleeve, for each 
pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 1984—Ladies’ House Dress—With 1971 * Dress. The skirt is a three- 
=a “Ladies On nice 5 conte. ¢ : meg 2 of bs le iow bat or @ Ge A WE: at be oe aes le 
ne Piece Corset Cover—In | line is to be 7° it or to nun's ne, voile, ¢ ere » 
rst linen, and drill are for this 


round, square or “V" neck edge. The pattern is | with a pA Boyn underneath. ttern 
cut in six sizes 32. 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches | six sizes; 34, 38, 40, 42 fend "0 laches 











ee Se ss & oe 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 


bust measure. Price 10 cents measure. Price 10 cents. as} inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 
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EVELYN DUNBAR’S HIRED MAN 


Continued from page 138 


door he suddenly turned back. “1—I 
can’t go! he faltered. “I’ve got : an awful 
pain in my head.” 

“Nonsense!” said Evelyn shar 
“You'll have to. Those people in th a 


are wiiting for a second helping of 
chicken.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t. I might drop 
the platter.” 


Evelyn was vexed beyond expression 
to see him firmly set down the platter 
and envelop his head in a kitchen towel. 
“You must have felt the pain very sud- 
denly,”’ she remarked with fine sarcasm. 

“I did,” groaned Mr. Forbes. “Tt 
struek me t at the door.” 

By moving a little faster and accepting 
the offer of the young ladies to pour the 
eoffee themselves the supper went thru 
ail right and then the guests made me 
im the old fashioned parlor while Mack 
and Evelyn washed the piles and piles 
of dishes. 


“Oh, I nmst see this quaint old kitchen!” 
said a voice at the door. “What 
. debghtful house, Miss Dunbar. It 

ideal!” 

» Mack grabbed a pile of 
seurried to the pantry but the gushing 
young lady invaded even that seclud 


lates and 


i 


eoming back again soon, Miss Dunbar, 
and we're going to tell everybody what 
Fay quaint, ung place you have.” 

“And what good eats!” supplemented a 
fave man in the kitchen. “May we 
_, pitcher of water? We are ail 


ec Catainly,” said E - “Tam glad 
you are having a deligh tful time and ap- 
preciate your Kind offer to tell others.” 

“What's the matter with your brother?” 
asked the man in a low tone. “Is 
be an East Indian in a turban?” 

“He has a pain in his head,” explained 


Evel n. 
about him looks strangely 
famihar,” aed the girl. “I surely have 
met him before. 
“He used to work for Vincent & Forbes,” 


gaid Evelyn. “Maybe you have seen him 
there.” 
“What’s his name?” asked the two 


vo Binoson once. 
Mork 


“ don’t ~ nm jw anyone ving M that name 
wy a a See ady giving ack pee? 
bo mistaken.” 

, - Mt. — weeks <¥° scarcely 
had time to eat or sleep and Mack was so 
rushed with household duties that he was 
not out of doors at all as the doctor had 
advised. But by that time he did not 
want, to be out of doors for the o —eneer 


that he teal pees wane osatet 
that threw awa t oi 
health mele te come tan. Co course 


Evelyn was unaware net this silent devo- 
tion but she did boast a t deal of 
her wonderful hired man. Money flowed 
freely into her purse from her ,many 
guests and often she had to hire several 
yous, girls to wait upon the table with 
There was one thing that Mack 

firmly refused to do and that was to wait 
table under any circumstances. 

One evening as Mack was —— 
dishes with his head wrapped in a 
of muslin soaked in camphor by ‘irs. 
Dunbar, who had tried a dozen and one 
remedies for the hired man’s “misery” in 
the head, a gentleman went quietly into 
the kitchen and without preamble said, 
“How are you getting along Mr. Forbes?” 

“Dr. Prescott!’ said Mack in dismay. 
“T didn’t know you were here.” 

“T eame out to look you up.” 

“What for?” demanded Mr. Forbes. 

“‘} have been hearing some mighty queer 
things about you lately and I came out 


you have been having a terrible time with 
pains in your head.’ 

“‘Now, see here, Prescott, if I make a 
clean breast of the whole thing will you 
keep it a seeret. I changed my name and 
came to the old Ma ighborh where my 
grandfather lived, hunting work, just as 
you said and—”’ 

“But I didn’t say indoor work,’ in- 
terrupted the eminent physician. 

“Wait a minute! It was outdoor work 
in the start but I fell in love with Miss 
Dunbar and I’d be willing to work in a | 
‘dungeon to be near her. I—” 

“Queer in his head,” said the doctor 


fingers. “All the reports are true. I 
never knew you to be crazy about a young 
lady before.” 

I never knew Evelyn Dunbar before. 
Let go my wrist! She’ 8s coming back 
from the si room.’ 

“But I don’t see the object of all this,” 
persisted the professional man. 

“Because 


you don’t know her,” said the 
patient simply. “Doctor, you've got to 
stand by me. I’m not queer in the head 


unless love makes a fellow queer.’ 
“For that disease I can a a 
remedy,” said the doc tor lesaly. 


“T don’t want any remedy. I want a 
friend,” said Herbert desperately. 

“You'll have to find the w: ay out your- 
self,” said Dr. Prescott unfeelingly. “I’m 
a bachelor and know nothing about such 

eases.” 

“Tt is Herbert Forbes!” eried a number 
of gay voices as the party burst into the 
kitchen where Herbert was thankfully un- 
winding the camphor from his head. 
“And in his rig : min Dr. Prescott 


soberly taking Herbert’s pulse under his | 
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(Our Fashion Book 


is FREE 


Our new Spring and Summer Catalo logue — 
issued contains 278 pages of beautiful if 
trations showing the newest styles in apparel 
that every refined American woman will 
really enjoy wearing. We will be to 
send you this h F Gu ab- 
fog. 8c FREE. Drop us a tal card, say- 
foe wae me your new Spring Catalogue 








ott bsg’ a soft light 
in wi t, but an 
tection against enilly iy weather. 
The coat is cut loose and 
fulness is held at the wa 
line by a double belt of 
terial. If 








said so. Aren’t Figo ete of yourself | 
deceiving Miss on aw and her aunt in 
this fashion?’ 


“If I had told her I was of the firm of 
Forbes she would have had me arrested 
for a lunatic so | took an assumed name,” 
said the man who saw that he might as 
well give up. “Confound it! Why ecan’ta 
fellow follow the advice of his physician 
without having a lot of you fellows spy 
ing on him. suppose now I'll be 


But before the evening cam® to a close 
Mr. Forbes was satisfied with the answer 
, | Evelyn had given to his pressing question. 
“T’m so to give up my catering busi- 
ness,” she said as it dawned upon her 
if she married a rich man she would have 
to leave the shabby old farm house. ‘‘We 
might have gotten rich right here selling 
chickens at twenty-five cents per pound, 
if you were as poor as I am.’ 

“T can give my money away in charity, 
dear,” he suggested y. “No, let me 
tell you what to do. tart some of these 
discontented country girls in the catering 


business and waken this sleepy old neigh- 
borhood. The girls all go o to town at 
starvation wages, but if they had a pay- 
ing business here they might be persuaded 
to stay.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Evelym. “I owe some- 


thing to this community where I found 
such great happiness. But I’ll assure 
them of one thing, they will never find 
so faithful and so competent an assistant 
as I have had.” 

“Unless he falls in love with the mistress 
of the house as J did,” said “Mack” 
promptly. 








TO THREAD TAPE 
If a ribbon-leader, bodkin, or a large- 
ed darning needle is not at hand for 
reading tape or ribbon, take short 
stitches with a — 4 pin into the end of 
the ribbon the len hae the pin, lock the 
in, and it ae be found a perfectly satis- 








to investigate. For one thing I hear that 





factory nazar pee in bead-| 
ings and so forth. 1M 





akfrt 
bh 38 inc a with bast- 
ed m. Mall or express 
charges prepaid. 
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Pay All Mail or Express Charges to 
Your Town 
teres AN Dee 


Wwe; Guarantee to Please You or Refund 
Your Money. 
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# \Yomen’s Comment g 


Your Last Chance 


to get the O/d Price on 
ME& CALLS 


All women are invited to state their views or 
criticisms briefly on any subject they see fit, and 
we will publish as many letters each month as 
our space will permit. Successful Farming is in 
20 way responsible for the views expressed herein. 


CLUB WORKS FOR THE HOSTESS 
I have just read in Women’s Comment about 
clubs, so t rus! t | would tell of the one we have ¢ 
in our p sigh be 











We organize di last summer, elected president, 
= president, secretary, and treasurer. We meet ‘ 
ery two weeks on Thursday afternoon. We pay MAGAZINE 
in ten cents a m ynth and th at money we use in 
This winter we entertained our For nearly fifty years you have paid S50c a year for McCALL’S 





any way we 
husbands. Gave 


MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. Paper, ink, type, en- 


them an oyster supper and had 
graving—everything costs more. So that McCALL’S costs 








a fine time 
If our hostess has any work we can do, we work 
for her. If not we take our fancy work. We nearly twice as much to print as it did a year ago. 
ma le a rule t ynly serve three things besides the McCALL’S y . P : y hd 
drink. This winter we have tied several comforters MAGAZINS To you who did not know of this, we give this one more chance 
for different mer - = \ og a ~~ is @ fine | to get McCALL'S at the old price. Send coupon below on or 
thing in a neighborhood. —Mrs — pond oh. before March 31st and you can have McCALL’S for one year for 
ADVERTISING INDEX GRAND IDEA ngwestand oF 50c although it is now 10¢ a copy on the newsstands. 
- = o— pe See wee — you poe: 7" rs ota Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to McCALL’S 
1e yt ,s oO owers, 4 » etc, orn . : ; ; 
turn to the m as soon as I get the paper. Concern- Agency for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 
ir ig the advertisements, if Mr. Andrews sees an needle work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 
ad in another paper that interests him, he turns 
—s r- to see if it ao _—- = -- a if it Fifty Years of Fashion Cornell Classes Use McCALL’S 
isn't, he comes to the conclusion that there is some- It is not silks or satins or plumes Tothem itisatext book. To home- 
loving women it is a household 


Your index of that make a fashionable woman. It 


thing about it that isn't Just right 
isthe onelittleclever touch ofs*yle, 


adv vertisements is a grand idea.—Mrs. G. | necessity. This is your last chance 


to get for 50c a year, allthe depart- 


























— i. | The of TASTE. You have the taste. 

Allow me to state that I think your music de- | Get the style from McCALL’S. ments — Correct Social Usage— 
partment is just grand and I ims omene musio very Nameless The woman who desires to dress What Priscilla Learned at Board- 
much, It is very easy to read because of the plain| Man well and to save money is our first ing School — Words — How to Use 
print. Am glad to know that I am able to secure By Netette problem, and before her we place Them—Home Millinery—Common- 
such music —P. C., Minn PR every .new fashion whisper from > Beauty Gatereite Fash- 

as colin, is the the world’s fashion centers, in on Letter—Home Dressmaking— 

I must Bae = reading the houschold eens | of eae ak * McCALL’S MAGAZINE—McCall’s Embroidery— Children’s Page — 
and — very gl wd @ fancy work department has| ™ystery,and Fashions, McCall's Embroidery, Baby Welfare— Foods and Food 
been started. Many pretty crochet patte rns have | Startling ot and McCall's Needle-work—richly Values — Gardens — Household 
already been published ay = illustrated in black and white,and Decoration—Partiesand Entertain- 

We all enjoy the jokes and hope this page will | whip. Begin colors. A Style Authority 50 years! ments — Housekeeping Exchange. 
still be filled with good, wholesome jokes.—/| it at once in CA 
E. M. B., Wis. | the April is aS >, 

———— sue, our Nees etter. ~<a 
CROWDED OUT BY CHILDREN = gH 

The children will hardly let me iook at 8. F. Fashion MARCH 3 Ist, LAST DAY : I S 
until they have seen the cover. Husband likes it Nu tm P e | . This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly §. F. E 
because st tells so ‘whinke useful things and I like March. This ] THE mee als, COMPANY, McCati BuILpina, 
it because it has no whiskey advertisement or any-| ig your last 246 West 37th Street, New Yorx, N. ¥. 
thing I am afraid for the children to eee, and the; chance to 1 Send —Srtry S MAGAZINE for one year, at the former low price. I enclose 60c (75e 
many nice ngs women like toread.—Mrs. D. M., | get it and all Canada, $1.00 foreign.) Also send, without further charge, McCALL’S Spring ond 
Ind } e of bh ° r & Summer Pattern Catalogue. For 2 years enclose $1.00 (Canada $1.50; Foreign $2.00 

ee our stories 
OBSERVE THE GOLDEN RULE at the old 6 ' Name 

Any farm wife who has surroundings as depicted This ‘Coupon | ADDRESS 
in the article entitled \ Farm Wife has our sares you ’ If you wish also, free, () Fund-Raising Plans for Churches, Schools and Societies, [) or 
sympathy money. Big Cash Offers to Agents, () or Name o rest McCall Pattern Agent, check these 

In our locality farm work and chores fillin prac-| Mat & todag * items. After Merch Stet, 1817, you will eax Tbe for McCALL’S, one year, (Canada 

cally all of the daytime, not only morning, noon, i $1.00; Foreign $1.50.) (Canadian branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto. ) 
ar a night. The men folks are up not later than 








5:30 or 6:00 a. m. This is a dairy and beef produc- 
ing neighborhood. Breakfast not later than 7:00 
or 7:30 a. m. ; On wash day the housewife arises 
when hubby does, other mornings perhaps later ™ 
Power washers are used almost cntirely, thus AUTOMOBILE 
enabling the good wife to finish the wash in suffi- a 

cient time to get the noon~lay me al No need of 
the farn ver having all up-to-date machinery while 
his slave wife can get along in the “good old fash- | 


Fine Camera 
iven Away 






































foned way . 
will admit till the dishes are washed in the 
evening, the housewife hasn't much time left for 
recreation. It is usually 7:30, or almost, before we 
finish I aay we for my two bovs of severm and 
nine take turns in doing the dishes 
I cannot see the need of any housewife allowing 
her husband to do as a “Farm Wife” says I 
haven't any patience for the man who allows him- 
self to be henpeeked or for the woman who allows 
herself to be entirely dominated by her selfish man’s — 
wishes. Both ought to work for each other's Guaranteed ' 
welfare and to keep their homes in a congenial and for 10 years. 
loving atmosphere Y ou—y ourself—e: 
It may take drastic measures on the part of the get A Free hp a yey — yt 
wife to teach her husband the lesson he needs in ambitious fellows, anxious to make money, who are 
observing the “golden rule For after all we willing to work with me. Not for me, but with me, 
would have more smooth sailing homes if the Are you that kind? I want you to advertise, sell and § | 
golden rule was observed by al! the inimate ee me al agents for the biggest, most sensa- 9 | 
den rule_ observe yy 3 € umetcs.—— tiona ae tS 50 years -the ROBINSON FOLD- 
Contented Farm Wife ING BATH TUB. Demonstrating fub Fur- This is a pack film, Premo Camera. You can ; 
- -——— nished. Here's an absolutely new invention— make really fine photographs with it. Size of 
I am proud to know you are fighting against nothing like it. Makes instant appeal. Sells easily. photos is 24 x3 fs his camera is made by 
booze and wish you success in all undertakings Lives every home @ modern up-to-date bathroom | | one of the largest best known camera manu- 
which would be ‘such a blessing to the United J Worn, Parj cf the Bouse. No plumbing, no water- facturers in the So vorld. 
~ . rks needed, c q | 
States.—N. R.. So. Dakota bee nly ne Pn RR, eG This camera is light, strong, quick, complete 
Abaol tely ' ae e 7 positively = —— It has a good lens and automatic shutter for time 
solutely guaranteec or ten years. emem- [| 
TWO MEALS FOR SHORT DAYS ber, fully 70% of homes have no bath rooms. || "ae die aad ania — 
We like + rf paper fr he + l to life . | ‘ac ms, such as us in this camera, are 
ne wwe to | Sensational Sales Successes |] very convenient and satisfactory and you ean de- 
“y ‘ — af ilies Two sales « day 00 onth. dabo, velop the films as they are exposed, rather than have 
et earn Wife try @ Mk amily two made $400 profs pe 4 days fev. Otto ele, ¥J4 go ing to walt until all the films on the roll are exposed- Vi 
: AGA 7ro lee } ‘ radinner when 60K pe « IT . 
Fhe ale gh shart sand no sue wosking. "Praga | ies, henlicenst Wyesies Tate SGrFic fee tit’ ||| Send usyour name and address on posta 4 
16 GAYS % : \g. t Hundreds like that. Pleasant, fascinating eard and wo will immediately mall you a large av 
ration for dinner and dishwashing takes out the work Write © postcard. Let me write 3 = yond long letter, ture of the cameraand more complete inf = t 
bent part of the day when the days are gloomy eet ay “inattyoa mart be =e & good it as to how you may get one for a small favor. << 
= fre. E. ash want to make money rite « post now. > 
oa poten + SUCCESSFUL FARMING >) 
We think ¥ r covers are bea We enjoy - ™? ° res. . . es 
Our Home Amusement page ich indeed THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO., E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
f om & Metie sisi net able to ae $0 Geheel aan 4568 Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio C-2 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
eleven years old My qeodee is the one that 
takes the magazin«t H. R., Mici - - a = 
pees ‘MEN fIDEA and inventtve ability should There is something of interest and 7 
t like your paper very much and find many 0 pa “Patent Buy. | Value to every member of the farm \G 
ne if ' fe njoves » a 
Se weahen’ = era” and. "How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” | family in every issue of Successful 
> € _ 2 @ 
Patent Attoraeys. Dept. 32, Washington, D.c Farming. Read each department, : 














COCGATES 


~« RIBBON — 
DENTAL CREAM 


standard 
dentifrice 


Ist—it is Colgate’s 
(and each product of 
this firm has behind it a 
reputation of 111 years). 


2nd— it is endorsed 


by the dental profession 
as a safeand sane prepa- 
ration that does all that 
a dentifrice should do. 


3rd its delicious 


flavor makes tooth 
brushing a pleasure— 
there’s no need to use 
a “‘druggy-tasting” 
dentifrice. 


You, too, should use this 
standard dentifrice that 
cleans the teeth so well. 
It tastes good and does 
good. Geta tube of 
,Colgate’s and watch the 
appearance of vour teeth 
improve. 


Sold everywhere or a trial 
tube sent for4¢ in stamps. 
Ask us for our new booklet 
**Bringing up the Teeth.** 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. 87 199 FULTON 61. 
NEW YORK 


OGhers of Cashmere Bouquet dastng refed 













SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR FEBRU- 
ARY 


We wish agai to remind 
Music Coupons are good for only 
months from date they appear in 
cessful Farming 

As we received so many orders for the 
child’s song listed in the November 
Magazine, we have included another one 
in this month’s list. We feel sure that 
you will be as well pleased with 
as you were with the other one. 

Vocal! 

Mother Machree, 
and Ernest, Ball 
Med. (c-e,) Low (b-d.) 
popular song written by thie well known 
composer and singer. No matter how 
much music you have, your 
not complete without this song, as it 
tains a melody different from anything 
you have heard. Not hard to sing 

His Buttons Are Marked U. 8., by 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond. (b-d.) This song 
tells the story of a child who thinks VU. 5. 
stands for ‘Us’? meaning “Mamma and 
and Me; accompaniment is easy. 

Turn Back the Universe and Give 
Yesterday, by Ernest Ball (d-e.) The name 
of this song signifies the trend of the senti- 
ment it contams. The accompaniment is 
written in the usual melodious style of 
this composer 
time you hear it 

Message of the 
(c-f 
companiment with chorus written in waltz 


time 
Roses Mean You to Me, by Weaver, 
(d-e,) writer of Tell Me ‘the Old, Old 
Story. This ballad is very harmonious. 
Instrumental 
Amethyst (February) by Barrett, Grade 
A pleasing waltz written in a contrast- 


SLX 
Sue- 


High (f-a,) Med 


con- 


by Taylor, 


Moonbeam, 


part contains good chord work. 

Kissamee (Indian Two-Step) by Zam- 
ecnik, Grade 3, The name fully indicates 
the style of this piece, which is full of 
snap 

Convent Bells, by Spindler, Grade 5. ‘This 


is a very good recital number, well adapted 
to a light touch 
Battle of Waterloo, by Anderson, Grade 


8, describing the battle, advancing, re- 




















You SAVE YOUR 
OLD STOVE 
reruns mace 






wo take il thoshth. Dan said 
tell us how oa 





victory and lamentation for the slain. 
Piano Duet 


Merry Sleighing Party, by _ Walter, 
Grade 4. This duet is very bright and 
pretty, the base part is easier than the 


treble. 





FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON I; 


Vocal 
Mother Machree, High, Med., Med., 
30 cents 

His Buttons are marked U. 8., 25 cents. 
Turn back the Universe, 10 centa. 
The Message of the Moonbeam, 5 ecente 
Roses Mean You to Me, 5 cent. 

Instrumental! 
Amethyst ee salad 25 venta 
Kissamee, 10 cents, 
Convent Bells, 5 cents 
Battle of Waterloo, 5 cents. 


iano Duet 
Merry Sleighing Party, 10 cents. 
FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay f for. Write name and address plainly. 


Low. 








you that the | 
Lf 


this one | 


by Chauncey Olcott | 
(d-f,) | 


This is the most | 


collection is | 


me | 


It appeals to you the first | 


This song has a very pretty ac-| 


ing style, first part in a dreamy style, last 


treating, bugle calls, rejoicing over the} 






VernoyGstle | 


pivites u 
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AMERICA We 
PHILIPSBORN 


Styles &Quality 


Mrs. Vernon Castile her- 
self — America’s recognized 
Queen of Fashion— the one 
| woman to whom all style 
arbiters bew— the greatest 

dress authority in the coun- 


| 
| 


| going to have a copy? It 
| is yours—free—for the 
asking. All you have to 
| do isto mailfaipostal or 
the coupon below. Do 
it today—right now— 
—_ you are reading 


This Lovely 
Silk Poplin 


Dress $ 98 
Only 


ixS18. Here is 









trim- 
med with fashion- 
able new design in 
gold braid, with full 
sweeping skirt. A 
real gem of a dress. 











Comes in navy blue, plum or 
black. _Bises Aap 






















mgr ot BARGAINS 
Silk Hose thet, Waists 49c Dresses 98c 
Skirts 79c om ag hy my Suits $5.98 
and scores of other wonderful bargains 


Mail Coupon or Postal Today 
Pt. 756C AGO 












R. F. D . Boz 





Address 








White fabric gloves are easiest washe a| 
| by putting them on the hands and using | 
| soap and water as tho washing the hands. 
Rinse in cold water and hang up by the | 
fingers to dry 


Style Book for 1917. 





Please seal me FREE the Phitipeborn Spring 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS|Learn Music 








LESSONS IN COOKING 
No. 2—Mildred Makes Milk Toast 


ILDRED beeame so interested in 
her cookbook that she was sur- 
ene 


prised to s the noon ir was 
past, and, tho it was still several hour 
to supper time it was past the time her 
mother should have some lunch Mildred 
remember 1 th t mother’s he idaches wer 
often due to the fact:that she had been 
neglecting her stomach 
“Before I start father’s s ipper i 
make mother a nice dish of milk toast” 


d the pages 


until she came to the 


~ uid the little girl is she turne 
of her cookbook 


recipe for this useful dish invalid eook- 
er) lhe rections che teed were these 
Milk loast l tablespox n of butter 
| tablespoon of flour, 1 cup of <, 4 tea- 
spoon of salt o ices of to 
'General Rules: 1. Make ready the 
toast 2. Heat the milk until steaming 
hot use 1 double boiler 5 Me he but- 
ter in a small saucepan { A le i the flour 
to the melted butter { iN until it 
bubbles a little, stirring all the time. Take 
from the fire. 5. Pour half the milk on 
the butter and flour, a little at a time, stir- 
ring with the back of a spoon to press out 
the lumps 6. Place over the fire and 


the rest of the milk 
Let boil one minute over 


low fire S. Put the crisp slices of toast 


gradually stir in 


pour the sauce over and 


Well, that sound easy enough and I 
am sure I can follow 
directions But how shall I make the 
toast? here must. be rules for that too. 
Oh, ves, here they are’ exclaimed the busy 
little girl as she turned the pages quickly 

“Plain Toast: That's just what want 
Let’s see how it is made,” and she began 
to read slowly. 

1. Cut stale bread into slices 
one-half inch thick 2 Remove the crusts 
3. Put slices of bread into wire toaster 
4. Hold over a glowing fire, moving to 
and fro until a golden brown color. 
5. Turn and brown on the other side 
“Now if there is any stale bread I am ready 
to begin,’’ said the little girl talking to her- 
self or to her kite hen friends who seelr ed 
to be listening quietly. 

“Here's where I make myself useful’ 
said the Toaster Man, 
fi ypped into view. “You can’t get along 
without me this time 

I am very glad of your help” said 
Mildred in a friendly voice as she picked 


everv one of those 


about 


as he wiggled and | 


Carefully she followed the directions for 

x the milk sauce, measuring all the 

licnts ctly and doing just as her 

r pe 8 ited The Sauce was pe rfectly 


smooth and just the right consistency. 
As she poured the last drop over the toast 
she iled at her kitchen friends and said 
rather te asingly Don’t you wish you 


could do tl But the reply came back 
from 7 ster Man, Double Cooker and 
Measuring Spoon: 

Cuess i success would not have 


been much but for our help.” 

That’s so, good people” answered Mil- 
dred good naturedly. ‘‘But you and I and 
the other fe llows are cert uinly the cooks. ad 
She laid a elean napkin on a small tray, 
set the dish of hot milk toast on it and 
went to her mother’s room. Quietly she 
opened the door into the darkened room 
where everything was so still she thought 
her mother was sleeping. Mother’s eyes 
were closed but a wrinkle on her brow 
showed that her head was still aching. 
The little girl carried her tray to the bed- 
side, placed it on the little table and was 
deb Pm whether she would go out and 
wait for her mothe r to wi ake *n. The dish 
was covered closely so it would likely keep 
hot for ten or fifteen minutes. Even if it 
were spoiled Mildred knew that sleep is 
the very best cure for tired mothers’ 
better than milk toast 
She was just 


headaches much 
even if it is the very best 
bout to tiptoe from the room when 
mothe r o ened ner eyes = wasn't 
asleep little girl’ she said “‘only resting 
with eyes shut to keep away the pain.” 
“Well, I’ve brought you a little lunch” 
said Mildred as she lifted the cover off the 
dish and displayed the toast, such a beauti- 
ful brown and the sauce so creamy. 
“Why, Mildred, daughter, where did 
you get such delicious toast? The only 
thing I could possibly eat’’ said Mother as 
she raised herself on her elbow and pre- 
pare d to enjoy her lunch 
“Oh, Toaster Man and his family made 
most of it. I helped a little tho I couldn't 
have done much without them” said the 
loyal little girl. And Mother who under- | 
stood her little daughter's fancy about her | 
kitchen friends, smiled, patted the flushed 
face bending over her. ane quietly re- 
marked, “I see. Well it was very kind 
of all you good people to remember me.’ 
When the dish was empty Mildred 
picked up the tray, kissed her mother and 
aid: “Now we must see about Father’s 
upper I think he would like some hot 
pot ito soup 


up the toaster, opened up its broad sides “Why, who have you to help i 
ready f r the slices of bre ud 5 hich she cut | kitchen? I thought Cook left this morning | 
carefully from the stale loaf und said she w muld not be back?”’ asked 
Ar you afraid you'll bur said | Mother 
Mildred half in fun, half ecarmest as sne “Vos Cook's gone all right but there’s 
OK g ‘ 
held ‘1 ter Man, who s tightly | Double Cooker and Blue | Saucepan left 
gripp the % slices 0 d, over vet so I think we ‘ll manage all right. You 
the 1 lie qu ite still and ke ep y yur eyes shut 
vot t I yur l te Slevervy mu » if that w drive the pain 
t ii er M st ntl awav.” And wit nother kiss Mildred 
é was out of the room and back in the 
M i » | f 8} ital rece, 
| rt f st was . . 
ter dy Wher * hands e soft and moist 
| L sides j t from helping with the washing, they are in 
ist the right condition for manicuring. A 
ty Th . y bh, ad i little lemon juice or pure vinegar will 
. ften and whiten them and counteract 
I'll butter it and | o" bad tendency from soap used, and the 
» Se ; said the | eraser et 1 of a lead per Lis just t the thi 
I 7 ng at | If » press back the s! from the half-moons 
Ww ' t I r this W . P she } 
; ’ fy at | at the base of naus 


of t 


4 Cf lett pe em So 
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At Home! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo 
Harp, Mandolin, Piccolo, Trombone, 
Flute, Clarinet, Cello Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 

ability to ote be shut 

out of your life. Jus’ 

write us a postal today 
for our new Free Boo! 
fresh from the printer. Led 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical in 
Strument by note In your owa 
home, without ateac her, by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying @ 
cent for lessons! Diflerent, 
easierthan privateteacherwayp 
—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
Be inc onvenience. No _tricls 

wusic, no *‘gumbers,”’ yes 
simpic, ane amazingty cy for eves @ merc child 
Money Back Guarantee. 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1998 we have successfully taught over 290,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, i ald farts of the world/ Hundreds write— 
“Have learned more in one term fa my ho me with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with private teac hers." “Everything 
is so thorough and complete.’ The lessons are marvels of sim- 


plicitty. My Ll-year old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.” 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We wantto have one pugt! im each locality af once to help adver- 
tise our wonderful easy system of teaching music. Fur a limited 
time, we therefore offer our marvelous lessons /ree. Only charge 
is for postage and sheet music which averages 12 4c weekly. Be- 
inners of advanced pupils. We have hundreds “of pupils rigée 
ere in New Yor’, the musical centre of America, who bw ted 
Home Study method in place of best private teacher. Getallthe 
facts, letters from pupils, amazing free offer and fascinat> 

g New Book just issued, a// /rce/ Write postaltoday. Address 
U. S. School of Music, Box §.F. 225 Fiith Avenue, New Yor 
re ne er ee 


101 Wall Paper 
Samples FREE 


os beautiful Wall 
designs to choose from pl 
Sample is cut from the 
itself. Show the exact colors 

ene: prices on beck of 
each. Prices are low— 


Papers aRoom 


CTS. 12x14x9 


Yoa will be surprised —— ao 
ae 


= Nonbjomerjiind hy 


"aw Coen CHICAGG KANSAS CITY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
PORTLAND, ORE, 































AGENTS KEROSENE 
‘Soe BURN ER 
akes Any Stove a. a Gas S 







Free Sample 
to Workers 


— it own gas from Kerosene (coal ofl). Gives every 
home a gas stove. Absolutely safe. Cheapest fuel known. 


Wonderful Labor Saver Asn ™* gins 


| wild about it. No coal or ashes to carry. No more 


lt ws | ooline Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 


Soy benee price makes quick sales. Easy 


Prospect. 
to carry and demonstrate, 4 en Your territory is open. 
Write today. Thomas Burner Co., 267] Gay St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Save YourTeeth 


Fill up the cavity with D. P. Tooth 
Filler. No pain or trouble and only 
takes you a minute. Quickly stops 
and prevents toothache, saves the 
teeth and dentists’ bills. Send for 
it today, Only 25c, by mall prepaid. 
Your money back if not satisfied 
No More So D. P. PHARMACAL CO. 

Aching Tooth 419 Studebaker Bidg., CHICAGO. tht. 
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Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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“HIS 


fidelity, 


in the home. 


music you wish to hear. 











rs SETS <<. 


This tonal 
stands for all that is best in music| 1) |) 


It is a picture with a message—a living message of absolute 


It is the exclusive trademark of the Victor Company. 
identifies every genuine Victrola and Victor Record. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly demonstrate 
the different styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and play any 
Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor 
catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


t - Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
' Victor Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be 
safely played on machines with ‘eweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers om the 28th of each month 
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MASTERS VOICE” 


REG.US:PAT. OFF. 





uman picture 


“His Master’s Voice” is inseparably associated with the 
highest attainments in the musical art; with the exquisite rendi- 
tions of the world’s greatest artists; with the world’s best music 


It 
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Potatoes with Eggs—Add 1 ten 
and about % c. of milk to cold ott 
yotatoes. Beat thoroly, and place in a 
aking dish in layers, with slices of hard 
boiled eggs, addmg to each layer, salt 
butter and cracker crumbs. Bake half 
an hour. 

Baked Ham—Use a skinned ham weigh- 
ing about 10 to 12 pounds. Pour boiling 
water over it and allow to cook, then place 
it in a pan containing enough cold water 
to cover the ham, allowing it to boil slowly 
for 1 hour. Remove from the fire and 
sprinkle with sugar, pepper and mace. 
Stick a good supply of whole cloves into 
the fat side of the ham, then roll in about 
4 inch layer of dough and bake for 3 or 4 
hours in a moderate oven. Remove the 
crust and set aside to cool. 

Honey Gems—\% c. each of honey and 
sugar, 44 c. butter, 1 egg, 1 c. cold water, 
2 tsp. coupe ¢ powder sifted thru 2 ec. 

t 


flour. Stir ogether thoroly and flavor 
_ lemon or vanilla. Bake crisp.— 
M. S. H. 


Veal Sandwiches—To 1 ec. of finely 
chopped cooked veal, add 1 chopped hard 
boiled egg, 4 c. of chopped olives, and 
1 tsp. of finely nfinced onion. Mix to a 
smooth paste with mayonnaise dressing, 








and spread between thin slices of buttered 
white bread. Cut into triangles and wrap 
each sandwich in paraffin paper —Mrs. 
M. A. 

Prune Cake—1 ¢. sugar, % ¢. shortening 
or butter, 144 e. prunes, chopped fine 
(after cooking} 1 tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. 
cloves, 1 tsp. nutmeg, 2% e. flour, 2 
baking powder, 1 tsp. soda, 1 tsp. salt, 
mixed in flour, 1 ¢. raisins, 34 c. of nuts. 
Very good as a fruit cake —S. W. H. 

Brown Bread—3 c. of Graham flour, 
2 «. of entire wheat flour, 14 tsp. of salt, 
2 tsp. of baking powder, } pt. of cold water, 
with 114 thsp. of molasses. Bake 1 hour 
in two bread pans, filling them about two- 
thirds full. Cover with paper the first 
twenty minutes. This is desirable food 
for invalids and children, ‘hourishing to 
brain and brawn.—Mrs. E. G. 

Raisin Sandwiches—Chop together 1 c¢. 
of seeded raisins and 1 e. walnut meats. 
Blend with whipped cream or the white of 
an egg beaten stiff. Add a little salt and 
spread between thinly buttered slices of 
brown bread.—A. M. H. 

Raisin Pie—2 c. raisins, % ¢. sugar, 
¥% tbsp. butter, 44 tsp. cinnamon, I tbsp. 
flour and a pinch of salt. Cover raisins 


with boiling water, add cinnamon and 
simmer fifteen minutes 


Mix salt, sugar 





and flour and sprinkle the mixture on the 
lower crust. Add the eooked raisins, cover 
with dabs of butter, then add top crust 
and bake This is delicious and not too 
rich.—A. M. H. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes—Peel and boil 
sweet potatoes. When done mash or put 
thru ricer, cover bottom of baking di 
with about 44 of the potatoes, cover with 
melted butter, cream and sugar. Fill dish 
in this manner alternating with potatoes 
and butter, cream and sugar. Put cream, 
melted butter, and sugar over top, place *° 
in oven and heat thru. If this is not to be 
used the same day, it is not to be baked, 
but set away in a cool place until wanted, 
then place in an oven until ready to serve. 
—Mrs. F. T. R. 





A piece of old rubber or thick eloth 
pasted in the heels of the new rubbers will 
make them wear much longer. 

The labor-saving devices have largely 
failed of their mission if you do not utilize 
the time they save to rest and freshen 
mind and body. 

Remember that the sun ‘yellows all 
white silk things. Dry them in the shade, 
or better, at might. 

Theory alone cannot make one practical, 
Experience must be added. 





in the smoked mica in stoves with 
egar, also any spots that may be on 


it DAS 
{ are not constant £in 
on your feet at household tasks or with If you change the water every day, 


fingers flying for the same purpose. That} lemons will keep fresh in a jar of it for a 
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Send for 
a, 
Constance 










The pretty 
end charming 
girl on the 





g to you this 
beautiful # dar, “Constance” 
was painted peredially for us 
and w raved tthe_picture / 
exqui 2 “was ——— 

u —=* oe oF te knw 
ut Coca-Cola, ask f klet 


THE COCA-COLA CO,Atlanta, Ga. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


















sort of -a conscience needs educating, or) long time: if you do not, they will remain 
ignoring, occas ynally Three meals a day ump but become stale. 
and a tidy house are not your whole duty Remove the spots on varnished furniture 
toward your family, to say nothing by touching up with essence of pepper- 
the duty toward yourse mint or spirits of camphor, then apply a 
If the winter diet has been a bit too| good furniture polish 
heavy prevent “spring fever’ by the use If there is a dent in any sort of wood- 
of plenty of acid fruits; apples, oranges, | work cover with thick, wet felt and hold a 
lemons hot flatiron over it. The wood will not be 
A waste baske e | is on-| discolored or harmed and if the dent is 
. nee and a step-sa here are | not too deep it will vanish. 
s boxes, pap nd strings t | Is the corkscrew lost? Thrust two 
‘ ed of 'safetv pins thru the cork diagonally and 
| s ju we ember : the | pull on tne upper part of the pins. 
custom of happiness to come in big chunks Do you have to make beds alone? A 
It nade up of a lot of little things smooth stick or the broom handle is a 
If. when baking lo f cake, mu will pu big help in smoothing sheets and blankets 


W ithout going several times from one side | 


and on 


it on the lower grate of your oven : 

: re be h 
the upper grate p! ce a iarge, SI illow pan ot the d to tl e other. ‘ 
with an inch of water in it ld water if a to ex onomize time and steps in 


the oven is too hot) there ¥ be no hard the kitchen so that there will be time and 
or burned crust, and no cracking wlling | inclination for other things 

from too rapid baking If there is sudden need for rubber 
sheeting and none is at hand uncracked oil 
a8 good or several thicknesses 
purpose 


If obliged to use water that is hard with 


lime, a few clean clam or oyster shells 
dropped in the teakettle and range reser- 


loth 18 Just 
of newspaper will answer the 


perfectly 


voir will attract practically all the deposit s 7 
of lime instead of leaving it to coat the | Putty will easily mend pails and tubs 
inner surface of the vessels | made of paper pulp. Fill the hole or crack 


full, cover with a piece of cloth and paint 
over 
1| Before putting the hose in the wash, tack 
those of each pair together. They will 
hang over the line easily and there will be 
no mismating. When dry clip threads, 
isiness | fold and put away. 
Busy farm mothers must learn to choose 
between essentials and non-essentials for 
ho one has time for everything. 


In sew ing materi als that hav onsider- 
able dressing or starch in them, or are 
coarse and heavy . sh arpen a plt ) of har 
soap then run a line along the materi 


with it, where the stitching is to be Rene. 


It is all right to go into a small b 
if you work to make it a big one 

Before a boiled ham has a chance to cool, 
cart fully cut out the bone and fill in the 


ollow left with the trimmings lie Remember that nothing will stunt 
tightly and let it get cold It slices easily | chicks so qui ‘kly and surely as bad air in 
ind without the wast ~ cutting around | the sleeping quarters. Have the roostin 
the bone sheds as open as p yasible, yet sseheelel 
In putting awa pair of gloves bu from storms.—Mrs, F, A. Nisewanger. 
the two together and probably save t " F 
and trouble when ) ! t want THE KIDDIES’ “FAIRY SURPRISE” 
them [ want to tell some other busy mothers 
Keep vegetables or other foods w 1y plan. I save the bright colored wrap- 


ping paper, tissue paper, Wax paper from 
cereal boxes, colored strings, tinfoil, pieces 
and oh! just lots of other 


ith covers | 


eptacies so 


pronounced odors in glass jars w 
or in covered earthenware re 


that their odors will not be communicated of « -dboard, 
to other thines in the cupboard or refriaer- | | ttle things Then evs be night I get out 
ator something for the kiddies “Fairy Sur- 
¥ waa , prise,’ as they call it, and put it on their 
economy ‘ i@, space an lean | > _s 
fl ote a elved | | for th rm shelf under the window. There they have 
0 S er ”) wri » muse Vver- . . 
I la nd a 1 the ba , 1| ittle chairs, blunt scissors, and a ae of 
snoes AceK i ie Dor ten a . ° 
the be it m a little dA t} : | paste. They can hardly wait until dressed 
OTTO - an lave ie shelves . 


to see what is on the shelf, and while I am 
vorking in the morning, they are as busy 


‘ 


as wide as the longes 


Lf you ¢ in be a better, re mn panion- is bees 
able mother by slighting your work is little Narrow strips of colored paper they 
I pay 16 
more, do not hesitate to slight it Che | make into chains, Picture post cards cut 


little folks are of greater importance than | up make good picture puzzles. 
‘‘pizen clean’’ methods, unnecessary iron- squares of tissue paper they fold several 
iborate cooking and sewing. | times and cut holes along the edges. When 


opene d out there is a pretty design. Some- 


ing, or too el 


Self impro ment 1s i ivs to be com- 
mended, for the real thing is unselfish and | “mes they paste these on larger squares 
of benefit to those about us. It is pers | Of White paper, with a little picture in the 
missible, also, to use a really good pattern | Cemter. They enjoy making cards for their 
» GINO, use é aaly pati le fri nana : aie da 
in the process if one is careful to remain Little friends, and there 18 always some 
Lesnelf and not try to be someane else holiday coming which is an excuse for 
- et , .| giving them away. 
hts p or} und rm of Sometimes I draw an animal or bird in 


your sewing machine and ha 


’ = peme outline, on a piece of cardboard, tm 
enren pin ar eedie CUSDIOT 


holes along the line with a nail, and the 
Girls, as well as boys, should be taught | sew around it with colored yarn. If you 
efficiency in some practical thing that has/| can’t draw, trace a simple picture with 
commercial value. We can never be sure | transfer ps aper. Fixing these little things 
their own | takes but a few minutes in tes *vening and 


how soon they may need to earn 


Little | 











food and clothe it is fun for me too.—Mrs. * 






White’s Weather Prophet 
forecasts the weather Weather 
8 to 24 hours in advance, ©™™™} 
Not a toy but a scientifically 
constructed instrument work- 
ing automaticall Handsome, 
reliable and ever sting. 


An Ideal Present 


iede doubly interesting by the little 
figures of the Peasant and his good 

ute. who come in and out to tell you 
hat the weather will be. 


——— a ot gh x4: ay wfaress. ta 3 


U or Ganada on receipt i 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 28, 419 E&. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 








MANDOLIN, UKULELE, GUITAR OR CORNET 


We have @ wonderful new system ¢ of teaching Be te music by mail 
To first pupils in each locality, we’ |! give a erb Violin, Mau 
dolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Co rnet absolutely “4 ery email charge 
for lessons only expense » guaranteee to make yon p a pager or 
no charge. Complete outfits free. Write at once--no obligation. 


Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 137, Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—COST 1c 


for 6 hours. Pure white 100 candle 





hter, safer, cheaper, than 
Gas, Gasoline or Electricity. Every 
interested Ba’ 





50 A MONTH 


Visible Writing 
i.c. SmI TH 


Perfect machines only of standard 
size with keyboard of standard uni 
ement, hae Backspa 
two color oe 

Bali construction--eve 

oe e erating conv gplence. Five Dare 
2 TRIAL. Fully guaranteed.Cat- 
= ond woecial ait pons FREE. 


823-281 N m: “Ave , Chicago, 


No Smell — No Germs — Sanitary 
Use in any room. Needs no plumbing, sewer- 
age or running water. Chemicals in closet 
kill germs. Fine for the sick and old folks 


Destroy Outdoor Closet 
Putina warm IndoorSanitary Closet. Empty 
twice monthly Only attention necessary. Satis- 
fied users and Boards of Health endorse it. 
Pully teed. Write for free 

'Y CLOSET COMPANY 


AGENTS — MAKE $100 to $300 


Sauce 
onl for 3 different foods on one 
burner. 400 Specialti 


30 Da 





4 i) ea—all 
wird sellers. Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory and catalogue. 


Dards,ci roulars, book, paper. Press $. La: 
ger$i5. Rotary $0. Save money. y Print for 
others, big profit All easy. rules pent. Write 
Mamie factory for catalog presses, PK, cards. 
e [a THE PRESS CO. D-18, memo EN,CONN. 





Our ¢ ads are guaranteed, Read them. 




















PLENTY OFLI LIGHT 


FOR EVERY HOME 
Brighter Than Gas or Electricity 
300 CANDLE POWER 


Try It FREE 


For + a own satisfaction you 
should investigate this wonder- 


ful new light. Try it in your 
own home. See for yourself 
how brilliant it is. Take ad- 


vantage of our Free Trial Offer. 
‘Seeing is believing.” 


80 Hours on a Gallon 


Think of it, a 300 candle power 
light—brighter than 13 acet 
lene gas jets, 19 electric ight 
bulbs, or 30 common oil lam 
All far a cost of one tenth of a 
cent an hour—less than a cent 


a night. 


Burns Kerosene Coal Oil) 


Absolutely safe—can't explode. The Kero Safe is 
the only lamp on the market that ——— Lurns 
kerosene. Safein any position. Don't use dan- 
gerous gasoline or old style oil lamps. Scfety First 
—Buy the Kero Safe. 


300 Candie Power Lantern 


For farmers, teamstera, hucksters, plumbers, dairy- 

men, campers, etc. For work about the house and 

barn at night, the Kero Safe Lantern is poy 4 b 
u 





light. Mica shade makes it wind, rain an 
proof. Can't set fire to anything. Gives a 
eandle power light. Makes night work as easy as 
day—brightens everything. 
$10 TO $30 A DAY 
and Auto Furnished 
Agenta making unheard of sales 
and profit. Tice and Hollman 


eve sworn statements of $30 
ly profit. Hart averaging 
$300 a month. te made 
over $12 in one eveni Geo. 
Klenk of Idaho, made first 
wea day. King of W. Va., averaging 
\ $20, a day. Culver of Towa, 

7 making $250 a month. Enders 
of Pa., averaging over $2 an 
hour. ALL Kero Safe ents 


ing big money. Sell on 
< A demonstration means 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send at once for your sample Kero Safe on 10-day 
FREE TRIAL, Write Soda before some one else 
gets ahead of you. 


—_ Mfg. Co., 


$1900.00 In Cash 


VeeReesons ianetanesreatroneesas 





867! East Street, Dayton, Ohio 








And also many valuable premiums will 
be given away in connectien with our new 
subscription Cash Prize Contest. You 
are absolutely sure of a desirable prem- 





jum, or 40% cash commission; and in 
addition, may win one of the large cash 
prizes. 


Write for full information. Our new prem- 
ium catalog will soon be printed. A post 
eard will do. 
Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 


PE Ue 
ee ee 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY pt Kew yes can 


es, as well as Paints, 

Roofing, Btoe k Foods,Automobile and 

Machiner Oils and Greases. No rent to pay, no Investment in stock 
e orders taken samples. Goods of ¢ and proven 

que 7 poling ex e Set necessary. Very profitable work 

ers 
a RS" Hill, President, Hitchcock Hill Co., Chicago 
FPRENCES: Any bank or express company 

Take orders for Raincoats. Big 

commissions. Easy profits. Cooper 

and collect. Bample cont 


made pA yt wr month. We deliver 
_ MFG. CO. 
4 THISTLE STREET - AYTON, OHIO 

















| Baby 


Write today. Fail 
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HOW BABY RAT FOUND THE TRAP 

In the attic of the big house lived 
Father and Mother Rat and Baby Rat. 
It was as nice a home as one could wish, in 
the corner behind ‘the trunk and all lined 
with soft cloth that Father Rat found in 
the big box. Mr. and Mrs. Long who 
lived downstairs very seldom came to the 
attic so the rats had the place all to them- 
selves and Baby Rat could run and play as 
much as he chose. 

His parents watched him very carefully 
for their two older children had been 
gobbled up by the cat the very first time 
they ventured out. Father Rat used to 
talk to Baby Rat about this terrible 
creature, and just what he must do if he 
ever chanced to meet him. He even took 
Baby Rat to the attic window and showed 
him the old cat as she was lying in the sun 
in the yard below. Mrs. Rat worried 
about it all the time. She was sure, if the 
cat ever caught sight of him he would try 
to catch him, for wasn’t he the smartest 
prettiest baby rat in the neighborhood 
with his soft coat that shone like satin 
and his black beady eyes? 

One day Mr. and M rs. Rat were invited 
over to their friends to eat some fine 
cheese. They could not take Baby Rat, 
neither did they like to leave him. But 
he promised to stay quietly in the nest if 
they would only  & 0 him a piece of 
cheese. So they set out. 

He did stay in the nest for awhile, but 
he got so lonesome that he walked around 
around the attic. It was so still there 
that he was afraid. “Why not go down- 
stairs,’ he theught. He wasn’t a baby 
any more. He was three weeks old. So 
down he went. He came out behind the 
cupboard in the kitchen, and looked 
around. Oh, how good it smelled down 
here! Then he went into the pan 
Up on the shelf he could see bread and pie 
and cake freshly baked. He meant to have 
some by and by, but first he wanted to 
ook around. Right behimd the door he 
came upon a tiny wire house, just big 
enough ior him to curl up and go to sleep 
inside. And there right mn the center was 
a piece of cheese! Baby Rat could scarcely 
believe his eyes. He darted forward to 
eat it when suddenly he stopped. “I 
wonder if I could carry that home in my 
mouth,” he thought, “and surprise Father 
and Mother.” Just as he was trying to 
decide what to do Mrs. Long opened the 
door and caught sight of him. ‘You little 
rascal,”’ she cried as she ran-at him with 
the broom. 

Baby Rat scampered into the hole and 
never stoped running until he reached the 
attic. His Father and Mother had just 
come home and he told them breathlessly 
of the cute little house and the big piece of 
cheese. His Mother hugged him up close 
while his Father told him that the wire 
house he admired so much was a trap and 
he must never, never go near one. And 
a promised that he never would. 

y 


DON’T BE A SIEVE 

Whatever else you are, girls, don’t be a 
sieve, if you expect to hold the friendship 
of those whose acquaintance you value. 

No matter if your friendship is short- 
lived and lasts only for a day, a week or a 
month, hold that confidence sa 

Many a beautiful friendship has been 
nipped in the bud, simply because some 
frivolous girl or woman talked too much, 
not only of what she knew concerning the 
personal affairs of her best friends, but 
also, sad to relate, of er she muiieal 
but did not know.—C. M. 
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“Wear-Ever” 
" Seamless Aluminum Bread Pans * | 


HOME MADE 
BREAD 

tay Fore —_ obo 

Eve’ B pe, oe = 






of in 

flour tabset 3 cts} until 

Pliespone ld and 
tablespoons an 

knead dough, 

little flour roms time to cee, until smooth and elastic. 

Cover — set in a warm place for two bours or until 


light. Form dough into loaves, place in “Wear-Ever’’ 
Bread Pans and let rise again until Brush lightly 
with milk ce in oven. 


““Wear-Ever’”” Aluminum Bread Pans take the heat 

Quickly end hold is Your bread will be baked even- 

ly and thoroughly all the way ——— 4 
ves 






family will enjoy. : The 
\ 7 Alumi- 
a <a 
t Sale 43 New AN 


9, Pa..or if 
m te is Canada 
Northern Alominum 


<= —~ _.- 
fr the eample 43 Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
: pico 


Send prepaid, 1 qt. ** Wear- 


cr ye A Beer — Pan. Enclosed 
is in stamps or coin — 
enor before fF +, be refunded if not satisfied. : 


20, 1912. Ora ood atl March 20, 1917 only, 

















HO-MAYDE has revolutionized bread 


the yeast may become chill- 


ven 
pon the Bread Improver assures you most 


“HO. a DE imparts wonderful keeping 
and makes larger, softer 
and a loaves. 


HO-MAYDE saves time---bread set in 


absolutely pure, wholeseme and 
dependable. 
Ask yous | grocer for a 15c pack - 
ne sufficient for 100 loaves. 
he does not have it, send us 


endid values—$55 to $195— . 

re makes—inciud- 

used Steinway, Knabe, 

Chickering and Kimball. Also J 
layer-pianos $195 0 0 

—_ ee oe i} 

fale 560 FreeMusic \-! 


ceoseee @ every piano, 


BIG FREE PIANO BOOK 


utifully il} 
fermen we about or aboet, gvarnatend Pang <a A 
P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 532 Starck Bidg., cune 


POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes and wrings 
by cagine or motor power. Oan be used 
by hand. Also hand washers. 


SOLD DIRECT AT 


on 14 ups Eyes trial. 


Rot MONEY DOW , a 
for Free og toda 
INTERLOCKING FENCE “C0, 
Mo Illinois. 








SenRags ate we wt toed’ you FREE 
® SAMPLE COLLAR of ou 


New Style 
State size wanted. REVERSIGLE COLLAR CO.. Dept. Q Boston. 


Gonte.* 











Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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John Barleycorn Loves Labor! 


Booze makes the working man (on the farm, in the factory, in the office, or 
shop, or store, on the railroad—everywhere) dissatisfied with his lot. 
Booze talks about independence—and takes away what little the worker 


ever had. 


And Organized Booze appeals, under the mask of an educational move- 
ment, to corrupt the press of America—in its subtle attempts to enmesh Labor! 

Without labor support, Booze is lost—because the man who earns his daily 
bread thru any kind of toil, is the most liberal spender on earth! 

In the third installment of ‘The Inside Story of Booze,” in the March 
number, be sure to read, ‘“The Effort of Organized Booze to Undermine Labor’. 


Profitable 


Investments 





What is a profitable investment? 






MORE THAN 800,000 CIRCULATION 


SUCCESSFUL 


Testing Fabrics 


More than one-half “all silk”’ is 
merely mercerized cotton or other 
vegetable tissue. 








How can you tell whether or not 
i) contemp! ited investment will be 


profitable? Wouldn t itbe splendid 





to have a definite rule for guidance 
to prevent loss and disappoint- 


ment? 





In an article entitled “Some 
Profitable Investments for Farm- 
ers’’, to appear in March Success- 
ful Farming, W. Milton Kells 
enumerates a number of different 
kinds of investments each of which 
is said to be the most profitable 
ever made by the farmers whose 


experiences are given. The article 





Blankets sold as “‘half wool”’ fre- 
quently contain only 10 per cent. 
Much “pure wool” is 30 to 60 per 
cent cotton. Special machines clev- 
erly wrap wool around cotton 
threads making an “‘all wool’’ ap- 
pearance. Another method of 
adulterating is to take cotton cloth 
and to “felt” short woolen threads 
on its surface by means of heat, 
moisture, and pressure. Linen also 
is often greatly adulterated. 


In the March number, simple 
tests which will prevent deception, 
will be given. 





is full of valuable suggestions. 


The Rejuvenation of an Orchard 


Every state in the Union has many apple orchards, 
fully capable of big yields of fruit but which are not 
now producing, simply because of neglect. 

More money per acre can be made from a healthy, 
bearing orchard than from almost any other crop. 

Read the story in March Successful Farming of the 
successful rejuvenation of a large orchard and learn 
just how it was done 


When Youth Leads the Way 


If you, as a youth, owned a pig or a calf as your very 
own, youknowthe joy and pride such ownership brings. 

Southern Illinois deserves the credit for launching 
the first Bank Calf Club which enables those boys who 
are unable to have a share in the farm livestock to buy 
an? pay for a calf and pocket the profit. Read about 
it in our March number. It will interest you. 


What's a Fair Price for Milk? 


Milk consumers protest at increasing prices. Pro- 
ducers claim they are not making money. Who is 
right? 

In a special article, Roger, W. Babson, world re- 
nowned statistician, traveler and writer, analyzes the 
subject quite fully and shows that ordinary milk can- 
not be produced and be distributed tor less than 10 
cents per quart, and specially clean milk at 12c to 15c. 


If It Doesn’t Rain! 


If you ever traveled over one of the dirt boulevards 
of the mid-west on a sunshiny day and were suddenly 
overtaken by a severe rain-storm, you will understand 
why the expression “If it doesn’t rain’ has supplanted 
the time honored “If the Lord is willing.” 

You will be interested and benefited by this plea for 
better roads, to appear in March Successful Farming. 


Read Successful Farming For March 


Successful Farming for March will contain many special seed articles and features that will be helpful in 
dealing with problems in connection with preparing seed beds; planting; pruning; spraying; selection of seeds; 


garden; flowers; fruits and berries. 


In the regular departments you will find scores of good things in the way of general farming articles, money 
making ideas and suggestions, editorials, household hints, articles for boys and girls, dressmaking ideas, etc. 

In spite of increasing costs, we are sparing neither time, labor nor expense to make Successful Farming so 
interesting and valuable to you and to every member of your family, that you will wish to see and read every 
article in each number—the whole book—from cover to cover. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Marcus in New York Times 
PUP—“I’VE GOT HIM!” 
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Darling in Des Moines Register 
WHO LET THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG? 











McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune Copyright 1916, by Jobo T. MeCutcheon 





Y How PROSPEROUS 
you Aas! 


Tas BATTLE Or 

Ovi. Rum WASH 

mit wire 
Tes! 








JUST POUT THE 
MARNESS ON ‘IM 











‘From the Albany Knickerbocker Press 
HOW LONG CAN UNCLE SAM HANG ON? 


'T 
CONGRESS THIS SESSIO 
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NO DIRECTIONS 

Little Edward's garden had just been 
completed, each tiny row had had its 
seed-envelope fastened on a stick, pictur- 
ing here a radish, there an onion, etc.; 
but, alas! a heavy rain had already washed 
away theenvelopes. Edward was in tears. 
When questioned, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, mamma, the little pictures have 
all been washed away? How will the little 
seed know what to grow up into?’’—Har- 
per’s Magazine 


DISAVOWAL 
Private Biggs (whose period of training 
is over See here, Cap’n Miggs, now that | 
Iam a civilian again, | want you to under- 
stand that I take back all the salutes I’ve 
given you since I came here Life. 


UNANSWERABLE 


Policeman What are you st anding ‘ere 
for? 

Loafer—Nuffink 

Policeman—Well, just move on. If 


everybody was to stand in one place, how 
would the rest get past?—Christian 
Register. 


NOT THEIR FAULT 


| muvver broke ’er teapot on. 


rs 


Tease and Repartees 


o—0 


He was a perfect wonder, was the par- 
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DID THE BEST HE COULD 


liamentary candidate for a certain agri- | She (during the spat)—You should have 


cultural district. And he was never shy 
of telling the voters why they should return 
him as their M. P. 

“Ll am a practical farmer,” said he boast- 
fully at one meeting. “I can plow, reap, 
milk ¢ows, work a chaff cutter, shoe a 
horse-—in fact,” he went on proudly, “I 
should like you to tell me one thing about 
a farm which I cannot do.” 

Then, in the impressive silence a small 
voice asked from the back of the crowd: 

“Can you lay an egg?” 

THE BROKEN TEAPOT 

Little Boy—A penny’orth each of lin-| 
iment and hquid cement, please. 

Chemist—Are they both for the same 
person? Or shall I wrap them in separate 
packages? 

Little Boy—Well, I dunno. Muvver’s 
broke ’er teapot, so she wants the cement; 
but farver wants the liniment. ’Es what 








WHALE PROBLEM 
The body of a great northern whale is 
30 times the width of the head. The 
length of the tail is 270 feet less than the 
length of the head and body combined. 


A pillar of the colored church, Alexander | If the length of the body be divided by 3 
Jackson, was entertaining at dinner the| and if 9 times the width of the head be 


7 and some of the prominent mem-| substracted from the quotient, the re- 


ers. After grace Alexander began to 
carve the chicken, and the pastor waxed | 
facetious. 

“Brudder Jackson,’ he asked smilingly, 
“do de white folks round you keep 
chickens?” 

Alexander pried loose a wing. “No, 
sah,” he responded, ‘‘dey does not; but 
dey suttinly tries hard enough to. } 

— 

THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE | 

\ camera man, working for the educa- | 
tional department of a film company, met 
an old farmer coming out of a house in the | 


town where he was working, and explained 


his presence in these words: 
, I h ive just be n takin ry some moving 
pictures of life out on your farm.”’ 


Did you catch any cf my laborers 
motion?” asked the old man curiously 
Sure, I did 
‘The farmer s 


Sle esa wondertul thing 


hook his f 1 reflectively 


HE DID AS HE WAS TOLD 
‘ 3; was seat ready for recit 


t rushed in and 


Lior ynen ao \ ing st 


lropped reat | ks on the floor 
The nervous p! sor jumped and then 

i 

Young man, go dow » the esid 
office and drop those books just like that! 

The youth departed, returning in a few 
! l calmly taking his seat in 
clas 

LD | l ! I { - 
ari i i ~~ 

\ 

“Wi i i 

Vot I ed i 

H W ] ] ri 


mainder will be equal to the width of 
the head.—G. Secord. 

Find the length of the body, tail and 
width of the head. 

ANSWER TO EGG PROBLEM 

Each girl sold 7 of her eggs for 1c, what 

remained from the 7 at 3c each. 
SHEEP PUZZLE 

20 sheep went thru the gap, 20 followed 
ufter that, 57, 40, 11: 2 and 3. How 
much is that?—A. H. 


ANSWER TO FISH PROBLEM 
Ans. 24 feet 








married some stupid, credulous girl. 
He—Well, my dear, I did the best I 
could.—Boston Transcript. 


A FAD 
“Preparedness is a fad with her.” 
“That so?” 
“Yes, she even sets the breakfast table 
the night before.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


A NEW WRINKLE 
Mrs. McCarthy—Don’t you stay in the 
room when your daughter has company, 
any more? 
Mrs. Murphy—No. I’m trying the 
honor system. 


TIME TO GO 
The Infant Terrible—If I wasn’t here, 
I bet the gentleman would kiss you. 
Sister (horrified) —Y ou impertinent boy! 
Go away this very instant!—Puck. 


MOURNFUL NUMBERS 
Clarice—The widow is awfully selfish 
about taking the men’s attention. She is 
always looking out for Number One. 
Beatrice—No, dear; she is merely look- 
ing out for Number Two.—Life. 





“Well, Sammy, how is everything get- 
ting along up at your house?”’ 

“Oh, she’s getting along all right!”— 
Life 


HE KNEW 
Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me 
what a hypocrite is? 
Johnny—Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy 
what comes to school with a smile on his 
face.’’—Broaklyn Citizen. 





ACCOMMODATED 
Bystander—I suppose you would like 
to take a ride without worrying about 
tires and the like? 
Motorist (fixing a puncture)—You bet 
I would. 





ANSWER TO GOOSE QUESTION 


Answer: Two loose geese—(Toulouse.) 


Bystander—Well, here’s a car ticket. 
—The Chaparral. 


























THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing 
:, = 4 > ; 


erely for your pleasure and not a contest. 


rizes are given for subscriptions, but not in con- 
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[ Coon FS BS [SEND YOURTOLD CARPETS. 


/RUGS “OLD CLOTHING. 


aS A/T jen 


WEAVE NEW RUGS. 


RITE TODAY for our free book show- 
ing 30 patterns in actual colors. This 
book tells how your old carpets, oid 
. te i rugs, clothing and rags are first washed 
Note These Special Features picked or sheodds d, combed, respun, dyed 
| yOUBLE SIT RENGTH air suction, and then rewoven into beautiful new 
so powerful it meets satisfactorily Olson Velvety Rugs, in plain, fancy or 
requirement. J Oriental patterns—any color you 

























Insist “y 4- ¢-wheel 
Brus ive 























Nozzle at extreme ' 
t cleans close to walls and corners | want, and any size. 
r rubber tired wheels nstead of || omenr , 
two) drive brush, insuring steady, NEW RL GS AT 1 
1 rong action. Brushes raised or | A SAVING OF 


; ail . 7 
dq to suit carpet nap. sient, , ‘ 
% “i I |} Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high- 
Oll-less fhbre operators on || priced Wiltons, Brussels orany other 
Built of steel, nickel plated; || rugs madeinthis country. They 





f mah inv finish: 6 inche are reversible, seamless, soft, 
nahioO ly lis m4 nct | 
ad ; ‘ { bright and wear 10 to 20 years. 
12 inches wide, 19 inches long 
, w day for beau- 


Free sisi scctatonive 


ty patterns in 



























1 inte me actual colors with prices and 
: full informati i ud 
Money Back If Not Satisfied = liberal freight pay- 
ae offes 
wy ome ng t 5 corner We |! Olson Rug Co., 
~i Se eae tees OF, 
; . ‘ 
( ( || 40 Laflin St., 


Chicago 
Catalog Free on Request 
Rug Co., Dept. C-7, #0 Laflin St., Chicago 


FOR CARPETS 
vad RUGS 








To the Readers of 





Successful Farming 
FOR more than 40 long years the Olson Rug Co. has been doing business by 
1] mail. Hundreds of thousands of Olson rugs are in use in the homes of this 
THE COLORS ! country. Our satisfied cust cece tenia Se dene aati dead Geen: Our | 
| | ne has steadily gr f m its m le t beginnit g in 1874 nti we occupy our own i 
Pre erves the F ibre Raises the Nap oat why nee = Ben t pr nasties » Not at : i e i pee es that ‘ 2 det rt ~ 
1 SE OLSONITE restore || es a endation of old customer ( there be any doubt O 
he colers of I without | they have pleased 
s them of oor sonite i 
—~e 4A-y fe K—. LL EV ERY ORDER COMPLET ED IN THREE | D. AY Ss. 


‘COLONIAL RAG RUGS 


AT LOW PRICES 


Dainty and durable, in pr pular 











lwo Sizes: 25c and 50c 














P blue, pink and other colorings 
appropriate to any decorations 
\ ft le for 10c ‘ Otseantes Our powt rful looms produce 






uniform, smooth,even weavin 


E ‘asily Washed — FEES OFS 20 C889 FS 


eep ciean and fresh look 
ing, and can be used in so many places about 
the home, that the demand for them iss nation 
wide Every family can use two to six of shese 










Descriptive Circular Free 
on Request 
Dept. C-7, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 

















tnexpensive rugs 






Send for Free Catalog ' 
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Olson | 






Olson Rug Co., 












ye” Rug Co., 
Dept. ¢ Ps see 
40 Laflin Street, ct ept. 
Chicago ‘ oy “40 Laflin St., Chicago 
“a 
$ eU ~ Gentlemen Please s« imethe 
ot FREE books marked with an X 
wre 0) Rug Weaving Vacuum Cleaner 
yas © [) Olsonite ( 1ial Rag Rugs 
‘ 


| * When you see the low prices we quote <0‘ 
for these Colonial Rag Rugs in differ- 

ent sizes, you will appreciate the 

splendid values we are 

giving. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Let the Five New 1917 X-Ray I Incubator 
improvements Help You Double Your Profits! 


rh this year 


=. Egg and p ‘ prices are soaring. They will be s higt 
% and next. ( “ash innow. Start hatching early Get the incubator 
} <s that will insure the biggest hatches of sturdiest chicks. The incu- 


bator with these 5 New 1917 hatch-increasing features: 

















1—The New X-Rey Handy Height fea- 
ture oe ‘aan to conserve heat 
and sa 

2—The ew Ray Quick Cooling Egg 

Tray, level as a billiard table and 

built of Aeavy galvanized wire mesh 























The New X-Ray Nursery Tray that 
gives better footing for the ks 
provides ideal ear =~ ‘ t . 
make a perfect og out’’ place 
for new bern hicks. 



















4—The New X-Ray Gas Arrestor, the 
simple, sure contrivance that 
absolutely prevents entrance of 
fumes into egg chamber 














One Gallon 1] Prepay Express 
7 Vne 
Filling to on X-Ray Incubators 
the Hatch To Practically All Points 
6—The New X-Ray Eee Te ster, the 


” t this m: irvelously improved X Ray red Z-Bag Eas Tester, the 
ra the record-breaking hatchet creates 
w 1917 Imy provements —20 Ex tusive 


aibewet ee ame price is last seas 


1917 x Ray Incubators 


a Possess 2O + Bee Hatch-Increasing Features 
= » 1917 improvements itn additi me bo the 15 famous X-Ray features make 


























i ever per! j lhe X-Ray Vapor G nerator— 
X-Ray Thermostat that aufomatical/y shuts off and turns on flame 
) per re ofeggs correct at all hours of the day 






ges 
-X-Ray Duplex Heating System that ab- 
i rners or d sides and provi les moist heat 


entral Heating System that gives 













eon 
ar im at the day. 


| 1 9 1 7 X- Ror maodeve 
Better Than Ever Before 






















‘e, 5 w the famot X- Ray Duplex Heater— preventing 
A 4 « rner and ¢t eee venting e chicks rowding together and 
Oo, Sb injuring themselves. Equipped with X-Ray Gas Arrestor, avoid W 
? gm ty of fumes ent g chick chamber and affecting chick Cano ov e 
over exercising room to protect chicks from draughts and exce P 
/ ett repay 
send for the FREE 1917 X- Ray Bool E 
We w z y1 our beautifu 1 1917 X-Ray book a xpress 
book p ] t ‘tacts that will he fy Sr 
add t n e id to his kn wledge of reai ir ubator on 
val s—to Anow positively what o expect aie lemand 
of ar ator. Read it and get posted bef re you B od 
y ar ncubator. Write today ro ers 


to 


Practically 
All Points T 0° 


X-Ray Incubator Company 
Box 53 Des Moines, lowa 























